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DEDICATED. 


PREFACE. 


Durina the last two years of a protracted residence 
in Egypt, I wrote a series of papers on the Ancient 
Chronology and History of that country, which have 
been published in the Literary Gazette. Having 
returned to England, I began to prepare a new and 
enlarged edition of those papers; and while I was thus 
occupied, his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
whose large acquaintance with the monuments of 
Egypt, and with the science of Egyptian archeology 
shewed him that much was wanting in my first essay, 
honoured me by expressing his desire that it should be 
improved in every way to the utmost of my ability, 
that the calculations which it contained should be 
subjected to the most rigid scrutiny, and that illustra- 
tions should be unsparingly added. Hence the present 
volume. 

To that distinguished nobleman I owe a large debt 
of gratitude for the encouragement which he has thus 
given me; and to several other persons I have to ex- 
press my acknowledgments for important assistance. 
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First among these, I must mention my uncle, Mr. 
Edward William Lane, who has greatly forwarded my 
undertaking by his most valuable advice and criticism. 

Iam very deeply indebted to the justly celebrated 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, for his having most liberally 
assisted me, by shewing to me, and allowing me to 
copy, important inscriptions, &c., in his unpublished 
papers, and for much valuable information imparted to 
me in many conversations on most of the subjects 
treated in this volume. I have also to acknowledge 
a great favour which he has conferred upon me, in 
offering to me the use of the wood-blocks from which 
almost all of the hieroglyphic names of Kings occur- 
ring in the present work are printed. 

My highly respected and most generous friends, the 
Rev. Mr. Lieder, of Cairo, and Mrs. Lieder, have for- 
warded my studies with a zeal that calls for my 
deepest gratitude. The former has rendered me most 
important aid in various ways, as will be seen in several 
of the following pages, in which I have acknowledged 
my obligations to his extensive learning and his rare 
liberality. The latter has also afforded me great as- 
sistance. I may mention in particular her having 
lately sent to me a judicious selection of paper-im- 
pressions, made with great care, of hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions of much importance, among other acts of 
kindness too numerous to mention. During the very 
few occasions of their absence from the scene of their 
missionary labours, Mr. and Mrs. Lieder have made the 
necessity for recruiting their health subservient to the 
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cause of researches tending to illustrate and confirm 
the Bible. 

The Astronomer Royal, Mr. Airy, has most obligingly, 
in compliance with my request, caused calculations 
which I had previously made to be again made for me 
at the Royal Observatory, and has revised them him- 
self; a favour for which I cannot be too grateful, as 
thus I have unquestionable authority for the correct- 
ness of data which are among the principal bases of 
my chronology. 

To my kind friend, Mr. A. C. Harris, of Alexandria, 
a gentleman who deserves the thanks of all students 
of Egyptian archeology for his contributions to our 
knowledge of that science, I have to offer my own 
especial thanks, for his directing my attention to seve- 
ral important hieroglyphic inscriptions, and presenting 
me with copies of some that I had not seen. 

I have also to acknowledge my obligations to Mr. 
Birch, of the British Museum, for the courtesy and 
readiness with which he has replied to questions re- 
specting hieroglyphic inscriptions on tablets, &c., 
under his care; and to Dr. Abbott, of Cairo, for his 
kindness in permitting me to examine his choice 
and extensive collection of Egyptian antiquities, and 
to copy inscriptions contained in it. 


᾿- 
a. 


REGINALD STUART POOLE. 


Hastings, September, 1850. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


Prats I. 

1. Hieroglyphic names of the Seasons and Months. See p. 3. 

2. Mention of the 365 days of the Vague Year, in an inscription 
on a box of the time of Amenoph I. (s.c. cir. 1500), in the Turin 
Museum. From an unpublished copy by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
See p. 7. 

3&4. Name of Ruk-h. See p. 15. 

5. Portion of the long inscription in the tomb of Num-hotp, at 
Benee-Hasan, containing a record of the commencement of the first 
Tropical Cycle, 3.c. 2005, in the reign of Amenemha Il. See 
pp. 18, 19. 

6. Inscription over the door of the same tomb. See p. 19. 

7. “ Manifestation of Sothis.” See p. 31. 

8. Fabulous bird, symbolizing a pure soul. See p. 42. 

9. Extract from the inscriptions of the sarcophagus of Queen 
Ankh-nes, in the British Museum, mentioning the cycle of the 
separate state of the soul. See p. 42. 


Prarte II. 

The most remarkable portions of the astronomical ceiling of the 
Rameseum of El-Kurneh; containing representations of the 
Phoenix (see p. 39), Sothis (see p. 28), the constellation Taurus, 
&c. (see p. 41), the two Ruk-hs (see p. 15), and the sitting Cynoce- 
phalus (see p. 14), in the following order :— 

The Phoenix. Sothis. 

Taurus, &c. 
The Great Ruk-h. The Cynocephalus. The Little-Ruk-h. 


Prater IIT. 
1, 2, 8, ἃ 4. Different modes of writing the ‘‘ Great Panegyrical 
Month.” See p. 55. 
5, 6, 7, 8, & 9. Different modes of writing the ‘‘ Division of the 
Great Panegyrical Month.” See p. 56. 
10. “The Great Panegyrical Month of Smat,” from an inscrip- 
tion in a tomb near the Pyramids of El-Geezeh. See pp. 60, 61. 
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11. ‘“‘Smat, the star of the Division of the Great Panegyrical 
Month,” from the astronomical ceiling of the Rameseum of 
El-Kurneh. See p. 57. 

12. Record of the commencement of the second Great Pane- 
gyrical Year B.c. 2852, with the name of Num-shufu, of the Fourth 
Dynasty; from a tomb near the Great Pyramid. See p. 61. 

18. Record of a date of the Sixth Great Panegyrical Month, the 
Fifteenth Division of the Great Panegyrical Month, 3.o. 1451 or 
1450; from a tomb at Thebes. See p. 65. 

14. Part of an inscription at Gebel-es-Silsileh, in Upper Egypt, 
recording the commencement of periods of Royal Panegyries in the 
thirtieth, thirty-fourth, thirty-seventh, and fortieth, years of the 
reign of Rameses II. ; from Champollion’s “ Monumens,” Plate 116. 
See p. 73. 

15 & 16. “‘ Heb,” the common name of the ancient Egyptian re- 
ligious festivals, ‘a Panegyry.” See p. 55. 


Pruate [V. 


1. The list of Kings comprised in the Tablet of Abydos. See p. 101. 

2. List of three Kings’ names, from a tomb near the Pyramids 
of El-Geezeh. See p. 111. 

8. List of four Kings’ names (two of which are of the same 
King), from a tomb near the Pyramids of El-Geezeh. See p. 111. 

4. List of five Kings’ names, from a tomb near the Pyramids of 
El-Geezeh. See pp. 106, 112. 


Pirate V. 


Inscription in a tomb near the Great Pyramid, shewing the con- 
temporaneousness of Unas, of the Fifth Dynasty, with Assa, of the 
Fifteenth ; from the Rev. Mr. Lieder and Mrs. Lieder. See p. 122. 


Pirate VI. 


The List of Kings comprised in “the Chamber of Kings.” See 
p. 124. 


Prats VII. 


1. Fragment of the Royal Turin Papyrus. See p. 167. 

2. The same in hieroglyphic characters. 

8. One of the Lists of Chenoboscion, from a tomb at that place... 
See p. 167. 
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4, Extract from the List of the Chamber of Kings. See p. 167. 

5. Name of a foreign race, which probably reads Penu, or Pheni- 
cians. See pp. 146, 153. 

6. “Shepherds.” See p. 158. 

7. Mention of the Shepherds, here called enemies, or foreigners, 
and of the Fields, probably the Bucolia, from the long inscription 
in the tomb of Num-hotp, at Benee-Hasan. See pp. 158, 174. 

8. Inscription of the time of Assa, of the Fifteenth Dynasty, 
making mention of the City or Land of the Lion, that is, of Leon- 
topolis or the Leontopolite Nome. See p. 176. 

9. “ City of the Lion,” from one of the sculptures of Sethee I., 
on the exterior of the north wall of the great temple of El-Karnak, 
at Thebes. Seep. 176. 

10. Name of a branch of the Nile, from the same sculpture. 
See p. 176. 

11. Fortress on that branch of the Nile, from the same sculpture. 
See p. 176. 

12. Part of an inscription, accompanying another sculpture of 
Sethee I., also on the exterior of the north wall of the great temple 
of El-Karnak, mentioning foreigners, or enemies, expelled from 
Egypt, by that King. See pp. 1538, 176. 

18. Mention of the land of A-ant, from the same inscription. 
See p. 176. 

14. Mention of Sais, from the tomb containing No. 8. See 
p. 177. 

15. Names of Aten-ra, the god of the Sun-worshippers. See 
Ρ. 204. 


ERRATA. 
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Page 21, insert the figures 2 and 4 over the second and fourth pairs 


of names in this page. 

83, line 10, for “ Men-path” read “ Men-ptah.” 

82, line 5, for “ presently” γεαά “ hereafter.” 
117, last line, for “my friend” read “another friend.” 
121, line 6 from bottom, for “doubtless” read “ apparently.” 
128, line 11, for “sums” read “sum.” 
140, line 8 from bottom, insert “ certainly ” after “been.” 
143, note *, line 2 from bottom, after “and” insert “ that it.” 
144, line 9 from bottom, for “ings” read “ Kings.” 
149, line 3, for “dwell” read “ dwelt.” 
178, line 6 from bottom, for “ Palestine” read “ Phoenicia.” 
231, column 4, dele “II.” after “ Munt-hotp.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE object of the present work is to explain the 
Chronology and History of Ancient Egypt from its mo- 
numents. It is divided into two parts. The first part 
is an examination of the ancient Egyptian divisions of 
time, and the dates recorded on the monuments. The 
second part is an inquiry into the history of the 
first nineteen Dynasties, and an application of the 
chronology obtained in the preceding part to that 
history. 

I may be permitted here to state the circumstances 
which led me to write this work. At the time when 
I began to study hieroglyphics in Egypt, from the 
monuments, and from the works of Champollion and 
others, I found that the learned world deplored the 
want of monumental evidence by which to fix the 
chronology of the ancient Egyptian Dynasties, and to 
determine whether any of them were contemporary or 
not. On considering the possibility of finding this 
much-desired evidence, I saw that I needed not to 
despair of finding it myself. It is true that others, for 
whose learning I have the highest respect, had not met 
with success in similar endeavours; but I was more 
favourably situated than most of those who had preceded 
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me; having my time unoccupied by any other important 
scientific or literary pursuit, excepting a course of 
general study, which assisted me in my progress; and 
the monuments were near to be consulted. How far 
I have succeeded in my attempt, the following pages 
will show. If any one suppose that I have been 
guided by prejudice, I can only reply to him by 
asserting that the results of my investigations have 
been wholly unexpected to me, as I shall have occasion 
more explicitly to show. 

I have avoided, as much as possible, quoting or 
examining the works of others, excepting Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. _ My object has been to explain what I 
have learned from the monuments; not to combat 
the assertions of others. Sir Gardner Wilkinson stands 
in a position different from that of any others who 
have written on the subject; he has never written to 
support a chronological hypothesis, and is entitled to 
the utmost confidence on account of his well-known 
accuracy, the many years which he has spent in the 
study of the Egyptian monuments in Egypt, and the 
caution which he has shown in refraining from putting 
forth any complete system of LEgyptian chrono- 
logy*. I am aware how greatly I disagree with 
all others who have written on this subject; but 


* Since my work has been written, I have read, with no little 
pride, the following words in his Jatest publication, his very 
interesting and beautiful work on the Architecture of Ancient 
Egypt. After some remarks on the subject of chronology, he 
says, ‘‘It is indeed less necessary to enter into a detailed exami- 
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it is a sufficient consolation to me, since all differ, 
that it is little more to differ from all others than to 
differ from all of them but one. 

I must beg the reader to bear in mind throughout, 
that nothing inconsistent with the unquestionable 
records of the monuments has formed any part of the 
foundation upon which I have built. _ 

“T speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say.” 


nation of the chronology, and the succession of the Pharaohs, as 
Mr. Stuart Poole’s work on the subject will soon be published; and 
I have much pleasure in stating how fully I agree with him in the 
contemporaneousness of certain kings, and in the order of succession 
he gives to the early Pharaohs.”—p. 182. 


HORH AGYPTIACH. 


PART I. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


SECTION I. 


THE MONTHS AND YEARS, PROPERLY SO CALLED. 


THE Egyptians, from very early times, subdivided the 
year which they commonly used into three seasons, 
each containing four months, called the first, second, 
third, and fourth, months of those seasons. This 
notation evidently obtained from the very earliest times 
of Egyptian history. The three seasons were called 
“the Season of Vegetation,” “the Season of Manifes- 
tation,” and “the Season of the Waters,” or the 
‘“Tnundation.” * There are diversities of opinion re- 
specting the interpretation of the names of the first 
two seasons; and what I have given as the interpreta- 
tion of the name of the second season is merely the 
radical signification of the group; but the name of the 
third season is undoubtedly “the Season of the Waters,” 
and this gives us an accurate means of ascertaining the 
characteristics of that tropical year to which these 
names of the seasons must have originally applied. 
The fitness of this division is shown by our finding it 
universally used in Egypt in the present day, though 
vaguely defined; the three seasons being called 


ΔΑ “ Winter,” —2.4.03\ “Summer,” and ae) “the 


Inundation,” literally “the Nile,” meaning the season - 


* The hieroglyphic names of the seasons and months are given 
in Plate J., No. 1. 
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at which the Nile is spread over the cultivable parts of 
Egypt. : 

‘The Season of the Waters,” in the ancient nomen- 
clature, plainly shows that the Tropical Year to which 
that nomenclature was originally applied commenced 
at the winter solstice, and not at, nor near, either of 
the equinoxes, or the summer solstice. We find in the 
present day that the four months during which the Nile 
is higher than at any other period of the year commence 
(according to the most accurate modern observations) 
almost exactly a month and a half before the autumnal 
equinox, and terminate almost exactly two months and 
a half after the same equinox. JBut. the inundation 
commences almost exactly a month before the equi- 
nox, sometimes a few days earlier, sometimes a few 
days later; and it continues somewhat longer than it 
naturally would do, because the waters are retained 
for some time upon the lands by closing the mouths of 
the canals. We find, also, by the Egyptian almanacs, 
that, according to a tradition handed down by the 
Copts, what is called “the Bridal of Nilus” (from an 
unfounded legend, that on this occasion a virgin was 
thrown into the Nile as a sacrifice), which is the cere- 
mony of the cutting of the dam which closes the 
mouth of the Canal of Cairo, formerly called the Amnis 
Trajanus, took place, in ancient times, exactly one 
month before the autumnal equinox. Now, it is by 
this operation that the inundation is allowed to com- 
mence, the water being previously confined between its 
banks, and no other canals being suffered to be before 
opened to admit the water upon the lands. The Canal 
of Cairo is now generally cut about a fortnight too 
early, on account of an old law, which forbids the 
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levying of the land-tax unless the river rise to the 
height of sixteen cubits; and, therefore, they assert it 
to have done so before such is really the case. Thus 
we find that the true period of the commencement of 
“the Season of the Inundation ἢ was one month before 
the autumnal equinox; and the end, at the winter 
solstice ; and, consequently, that the Tropical Year 
anciently in use among the Egyptians commenced at 
the winter solstice, when all things in Egypt begin 
anew. | : 

The Egyptians had also, in very early times, a year 
consisting of 365 days, apparently more ancient than 
the Tropical Year, and consecrated by its antiquity. 
This year is commonly called “the Vague Year,” and 
was subdivided into twelve months of thirty days each, 
with an addition of five Epagomenz, or intercalary 
days, after the twelfth month. The great simplicity of 
this year shows its antiquity. It appears to me most 
probable that it was instituted shortly after the time 
of the Deluge (following Hales’s Chronology); for I 
find strong reasons for supposing that, at the time of 
its institution, it commenced with the autumnal equi- 
nox, which would have been the case at that time. 
In the astronomical sculptures of the Rameseum of 
E]-Kurneh, we find a symbol of the autumnal equinox 
represented as one of the divinities of the first month ; 
and, in like manner, a symbol of the vernal equinox as 
the god of the seventh month. If the Vague Year 
were instituted at the remote period which I have 
mentioned, we may reasonably suppose that they who 
instituted it imagined that the division of that year 
into two periods, one of six months, and the other of 
six months and five days, corresponded to the natural 
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division of a tropical year, commencing with the 
autumnal equinox. Probably the first colonizers of 
Egypt brought the Vague Year from the land of Shinar, 
and instituted the Tropical Year on their settlement in 
a country of such marked physical phenomena. 

We find the Vague Year to have been in common 
use, judging from the inscriptions, at least as early as 
the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries B.c.; and we find its months 
constantly receiving the same hieroglyphic appellations 
as the months of the Tropical Year. Thus, the first 
month of the Vague Year is called “the first month of 
the Season of Vegetation,” and so on. This suggests 
an interesting inquiry as to when these names were 
first applied in this manner; but such an inquiry can 
lead to no satisfactory result. If any suppose that 
this happened when the Vague and Tropical Years coin- 
cided, which was the case in the year B.c. 2005—a year 
signalized by the commencement of a great period— 
let him consider that the Egyptians had, by a suf- 
ficiently long experience, ascertained that the coin- 
cidence could not continue. If he imagine that there 
was a preceding coincidence, and that at that coin- 
cidence the double application of the names was made 
by the Egyptians (supposing the Egyptian nation then 
to have existed), he must not only run counter to all 
genuine history and tradition, but must attribute to the 
ancient Egyptians an inconceivable ignorance of as- 
tronomy ; since, in doing thus, they would have shown 
themselves ignorant of the relative lengths of the 
Vague and Tropical Years, and the only persons who 
could advocate such an idea as that the Egyptians 
instituted their Vague Year about 3500 B.c. are the 
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very persons who attribute to them, at that ideal 
period of their existence, a profound knowledge of 
astronomy. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson has pointed out to me the 
earliest decided instance hitherto found of the men- 
tion of the Vague Year, in an inscription of the time of 
Amenoph I, the second King of the Eighteenth 


1 
{1 
Dynasty, in the Turin Museum, of which he kindly per- 
mitted me to make a copy, from his own. The men- 
tion of the 365 days of the year I insert in one of 
the plates accompanying this volume. (Plate 1., No. 
2.) Some have supposed that the Egyptian year was 
originally lunar. Of this I have found no evidence 
upon the monuments. 

The names by which the Egyptian months were 
called (excepting in hieroglyphic inscriptions) in the 
times of the Ptolemies and Casars—Théth, or Thdyth, 
Padphi, &c.—are never found (as such) in hieroglyphics 
of any time. We shall presently see that they were 
chiefly, or wholly, derived from the names of the 
divinities to which the months were considered sacred. 

The following are the names of the Egyptian months 
in the Memphitic dialect, in the first column; accord- 
ing to the modern Egyptian pronunciation, in the 
second column; and in Greek, in the third column: 
in each case I have given what appears to me to be 
the most common mode of writing :— 


=>) 


7. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


EGYPTIAN MONTHS. 


. EWOYT 


Thout. 


. TEXCOTT! 


Paopi. / 


- AOCDP- 


Athor. 


. XONIK< 


Choiak. 


. TOOBI 


Tobi. 


- MExip 


Mechir. 


PX\MENWE 
Phamenoth. 


- ΦΆΡΜΟΥΘΙ 


Pharmuthi. 


. TTXXCDN 


Pachon. 
TTACONI 


Paoni. 
CTTHTT!l 
Epépi. 
MeECODPH . 
Mesoré. 


m» 
Toot. 


ay 
Babeh. 


Hatoor. 


NS 


Kiyahk. 


Ady 


Toobeh. 


Amsheer. 
leo 3 


Barmahat. 


559-0 ἡ 


Barmoodeh. 


Cyne) 
Beshens. 


Say 
Ba-ooneh. 
Lewd | 
Ebeeb. 
φῴ»»" 


Misra. 


G0. 
Thoth. 
Tlawd¢i. 
Paophi. 
᾿Αθὺρ. 
Athyr. 
Χοιὰκ. 
Choiak. 
Τυβὶ. 
Tybi. 
Meyip. 
Mechir. 


Dapevod. 


[Part I. 


Phameno6th. 


Φαρμουθὶ. 


Pharmuthi. 


Παχῶν. 
Pachon. 
Παὺνὶ 
Payni. 
Emigi. 
Epiphi. 
Mecopi. 


Mesori. 
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The names in the second column are almost exactly 
the same in sound as those which we find in books in 


the Sahidic dialect. The ninth month is called, in the 


Sahidic dialect, mawonc (Pashons) and πάπα 
(Pashons); and this, combined with the hieroglyphics, 
shows that the proper mode of writing it in the Mem- 
phitic dialect is πᾶ πο (Pach6ns) and, in Greek, 
Παχῶν». 

When the Sothic Year, or year which commenced at 
the rising of Sothis, was first instituted, I think ex- 
tremely doubtful; and hitherto I have found it of no 
use in the application of Egyptian chronology to his- 
tory. It was probably a year of the priests, used only 
in times long subsequent to the foundation of the 
Egyptian kingdom, at least not long before the 
first Sothic Cycle, which commenced 8.0. 1322. 
It seems to me not improbable that it was then 
instituted. Its length was the same as that of the 
Julian. | 

When Egypt had become a province of the Roman 
empire, Augustus commanded the Egyptians to make 
use of a Julian year in their public records. But in- 
stead of making its commencement the same as that 
of the common Julian Year, the Egyptians made the 
Vague Year Julian by intercalation; consequently, the 
Egyptian Julian Year always commenced on the 29th, 
or, in the year next after their leap-year, the 30th, 
of August, 0.s.. which was the day on which the 
Vague Year commenced, B.c. 24, when the new reckon- 
ing began. The Copts and the Egyptian peasants 
still make use of this year. 

In hieroglyphics, the symbol of the year was a palm- 
branch, stripped of its leaves, and with one noteh. 


at it 2, ὸ  Θ ἑ ὃ “΄΄ 
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The most common group, signifying “year,” is com- 
posed of this symbolic sign, followed by the sign of the 
feminine gender, and the restrictive adjunct of solar 
divisions of time*. It is worthy of remark, that the 
Arabs make use of a palm-branch stripped of its leaves 
as a tally by which to keep accounts; and they use the 
term SO) >, jereedeh, the name of such a palm-branch, 
to signify a register; and the Persians and Turks make 
use of that word in a similar manner. This, combined 
with the fact that we find the gods often represented 
marking the number of the festivals of the King on a 
palm-branch with many notches, is sufficient to explain 
the reason why a palm-branch was chosen for the sym- 
bol of the year. Horapollo Nilous says, with reference 
to this symbol of the year, after having noticed an- 
other symbol, “ Representing the year otherwise, they 
delineate a palm-tree, because this tree only, unlike all 
other trees, at the rising of the moon, [that is, at each 
new moon,] produces one branch, so that in twelve 
branches the year is completed.” (Kai ἑτέρως δὲ 
ἐνιαυτὸν γράφοντες, φοίνικα ξωγραφοῦσι, διὰ τὸ δένδρον 
τοῦτο μόνον τῶν ἄλλων κατὰ τὴν ἀνατολὴν τῆς σελήνης, 
μίαν Baiv γεννῷν, ὡς ἐν ταῖς δώδεκα βάϊσιν ἐνιαυτὸν 
ἀπαρτίξεσθαι 1.) And again, in the next chapter, he 
says, Miva δὲ γράφοντες, Baiv ξζωγραφοῦσιν, κ. τ. rt I 
have not, however, found a palm-tree represented as 
the symbol of a year, nor a palm-branch as the symbol 
of a month; but I have found the many-notched palm- 
branch used to signify “year” in an inscription of the 


* See Plate I., No. 2, last three characters. 
+ Hieroglyphics of Horapello Nilous, Ed. Cory., pp. 9, 10. 
t Id. p. 10. | 
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time of Sesertesen I.*, the first King of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. 

It is remarkable that the Egyptians called a cycle 
“a year,” or “a great year,” and symbolized it by a 
palm-branch; and that the Greeks called the Phoenix 
and the palm-tree by the same name, Poiw£. 


* The name of this king will be found a few pages later. The 
value of the first character in it is doubtful; and hence it has been 
also read Osirtesen, and Osortasen, and Usrtesen; but I have 
lately found a strong reason for believing the value of the character 
in question to be “8.” 


SECTION II. 
THE TROPICAL CYCLE. 


One of the most interesting of the monuments of 
ancient Egypt is the great temple erected by Ra- 
meses II., the second King of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 


according to Manetho’s division, on the western side 
of the Nile, at Thebes. It is commonly called “the 
Memnonium ;” but this is an inappropriate appellation, 
and I prefer calling it “the Rameseum of El-Kurneh.” 
“Rameseum” is the proper name of every building 
erected by a Rameses; and “El-Kurneh” is the modern 
name of the district in which the temple stands. 
Among the sculptures of this edifice is one which has 
deservedly been regarded by the learned as of very 
great importance. I allude to the famous astronomical 
ceiling of one of its apartments*. This has been 
shown to be a record of great value, as affording us 
means of judging of the astronomical knowledge of the 
ancient Egyptians at the early period at which it was 
sculptured, and as indicating, approximatively, the time 


* See Plate II. 


Ba 
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of the reign of Rameses II.; but beyond this, 1 know 
not of its having hitherto conveyed any useful informa- 
tion to the chronologer or historian. A careful exami- 
nation, however, has shown me that it affords data for 
fixing other points of the ancient Egyptian chronology, 
especially that of the earlier dynasties, respecting 
which the most approved writers have so greatly dif- 
fered, that some have placed particular dynasties about 
a thousand years higher than others. 

The ceiling above mentioned is of an oblong form, 
and contains three principal longitudinal divisions, sur- 
rounded by a narrow border of hieroglyphics. Certain 
portions of its first division exhibit the coincidence of 
points of a Vague Year with certain astronomical phe- 
nomena, and part of the second division relates to the. 
same subject. The upper part of the first division is 
occupied by a narrow subdivision, running through its 
entire length, and divided into thirteen spaces, twelve 
of which have the names of the Egyptian months in- 
scribed in them, the thirteenth being left vacant for 
the Epagomene, or five intercalary days. This vacant 
space occupies the central position; the spaces from it 
to the left extremity of the ceiling containing the 
names of the first six months, from Thoth to Mechir 
inclusive; and those from the right extremity to it, the 
names of the other six months, from Phamenoth to 
Mesori. The third division contains representations of 
the divinities to which the months were consecrated, 
and of the King performing acts of worship to those 
divinities. This division I propose first to examine. 
Before commencing this examination, I must, however, 
remark, that the sculptures of the first division, com- 
pared with other monumental data, show us that the 
ceiling was sculptured in some one of the first 120 
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years of the first Sothic Cycle, s.c. 1322 to 1202; and 
it is most probable (as will be shown in the course of 
this work) that the former of those dates fell in the 
reign of the immediate predecessor of Rameses IT. 

The third division, like the two others, contains 
several subdivisions. Commencing our examination 
from that part which is beneath the space of the Epa- 
gomene, we find a subdivision which corresponds to that 
space, and contains a figure of a cynocephalus, the 
emblem of the god Thoth, seated on what some have 
supposed to be a Nilometer. Horapollo says, that a 
sitting cynocephalus denoted the two equinoxes. 
(Ἰσημερίας δύο πάλιν σημαίνοντες, κυνοκέφαλον καθή- 
μενον ξωγραφοῦσι ζῶον.) It is evident, however, that 
although a sitting cynocephalus denoted the two equi- 
noxes in the time of Horapollo, according to that 
author's statement, yet it denoted but one in the time 
of Rameses [I., from its occurring but once in this 
representation of the year. After an interval of six 
months, we find a figure which undoubtedly represents 
the vernal equinox; and, consequently, the cynoce- 
phalus represents the autumnal equinoxf. 

After the figure of the sitting cynocephalus, we find 
ten figures of different divinities, and two emblems of 
physical phenomena, here regarded as divinities, corre- 
sponding in number to the twelve months, and being 
the divinities to which the months were consecrated, 
and from which they chiefly took their names. We 
must, however, reckon the divinities of the months as 
thirteen, allotting two to the first month; for the em- 


* Hieroglyphics of Horapollo Nilous, Ed. Cory., p. 36. | 

+ It is well known that, during the interval from the Nineteenth 
Dynasty to the time at which Horapollo wrote, hieroglyphics had 
been much corrupted. 
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blem of the autumnal equinox should be included in 
their number, like that of the vernal equinox, especially 
as it is also the emblem of Thoth, the god of letters, 
from whom the first month evidently took its name. 
The next subdivision to that in which is the cyno- 
cephalus, contains two figures of the King, standing in 
an attitude of worship before two divinities. The 
first of these is goddess of the month of Thoth, which is 
thus shown to have been consecrated to two divinities. 
The god of the second month is Ptah, or Phthah, 
whence probably its name, Paophi, or Pa-ptah, that is, 
“the month of Ptah.” The next subdivision contains 
figures of the King and of At-hor and Pasht, or Pakht, 
the goddesses of Athyr and Choiak. Then we find a 
representation of Khem, the god of Tybi. Beneath 
the sixth and seventh months, Mechir and Phamenoth, 
we find two figures of jackals, called, respectively, 
Ruk-h Ur, and Ruk-h Se, or “the Great. Ruk-h,” and 
“the Little Ruk-h.”* The latter name might be sup- 
posed to read “ the Son of the Ruk-h,” if we did not 
find it written in other cases “ the Little Ruk-h,” ina 
manner that cannot admit of a different interpretation. 
The hieroglyphic names may be seen in the sketch of 
the ceiling of the Rameseum of El-Kurneh, and some 
variations will be found in the copies of inscriptions in 
other plates in this work. The significations of Ruk-h, 
according to Champollion, are “heat,” “to burn,” and 
“a live coal.” The restrictive adjunct is a small pot, or 
other vessel, from which a flame issuest. In Coptic 
we find that several words with the radicals p, k, ὃ; 
have the same significations. poke signifies “ burn- 
* See Plate 11. 


+ See two forms of writing “ Ruk-h” with this restrictive ad- 
junct, in Plate I., Nos. 8 and 4. 
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ing, consumption, fuel; to burn, to be burnt,” &c. 
puke, in like manner signifies “a fire, heat, fire- 
wood; to burn, to inflame,” &c. pexe signifies “ to 
burn.” pAkge signifies “a live coal,” &c.; and paket, 
“ firewood,” and, in the plural, “live coals.” Oncom- 
paring these significations with those of the hiero- 
glyphic word Ruk-h, we see that its proper meaning 
was “a live coal,” and its tropical meaning, “ burn- 
ing,” or “to burn,” and thence “heat.” I have been 
thus particular in explaining the various significations 
of Ruk-h in hieroglyphics, on account of the great im- 
portance of a fact which I shall have soon to state as 
one of the proofs of the identity of the second Ruk-h 
with the vernal ‘equinox. 

I have now to observe, first, that the places of the 
two Ruk-hs in relation to the place of the cynoce- 
phalus, which I have shown to represent one of the 
two equinoxes, suggest that the Second (or Little) Ruk-h 
also represents an equinox. Secondly, the modern 
Egyptians call the vernal equinox “esh-Shems el- 
Kebeereh” § S| ee) or “the Great Sun,” and 
a point of time exactly a zodiacal month before that 
equinox, “esh-Shems es-Sagheereh” § κϑωδὰ ceed 
or “the Little Sun.” These two names are vulgarly 
pronounced “ esh-Shems el-Kebeer,” and “ esh-Shems 
es-Sugheiyir.” This I consider sufficient to show what 
are the two Ruk-hs, notwithstanding that the Great 
Ruk-h precedes the Little, and the Little Sun precedes 
the Great; for the ancient Egyptians may have had as 
good a reason for calling the First Ruk-h “great” as 
the modern Egyptians have for applying that epithet to 
the Second Sun. But to prove that the Great Ruk-h 
is identical with the Little Sun, I proceed to observe, 
thirdly, that the point of time called the Little Sun is 
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also called, in the modern Egyptian almanacs, by a 
name exactly agreeing with the appellation of ““ First 
Ruk-h,” namely, “el-Jemreh el-Oola,” Ἐ δὶ 5 pecs 
that is, “the First Live Coal.” This must satisfy every 
one as to the identity of the First Ruk-h with the 
Little Sun; and the Second Ruk-h is doubtless the Great 
Sun, although the point of time called the Great Sun is 
not called, by the modern Egyptians, “the Second Live 
Coal ;” for they have three “ live coals;” the second of 
which is seven days after the first; and the third, seven 
days after the second. The three “live coals” are de- 
scribed as being three degrees of warmth or heat; so 
that Ruk-h and Jemreh signify both a live coal, and a 
particular degree of heat at a particular season of the 
year. But even this is not all the evidence we have of 
the identity of the First (or Great) Ruk-h with the pe- 
riod called by the modern Egyptians the Little Sun, and 
of the Second (or Little) Ruk-h with the Great Sun, or 
vernal equinox. In the list of the gods of the months 
in the great temple of Adfoo, or Apollinopolis Magna, 
we find, in three cases, the names of divinities followed 
by the word “ Panegyry ” (or festival), showing that the 
Panegyries of these divinities were celebrated during 
the months sacred to them. This is the case with the 
Great Ruk-h; for, instead of “the Great Ruk-h,” as in 
the Rameseum of E]-Kurneh, we find written “Ruk-h 
Ur Heb,” that is, “the Panegyry of the Great Ruk-h;” 
and thus we find that the Panegyry of the Great Ruk-h 
was celebrated in Mechir at the time when this record 
was made. Now it was made in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II., in whose reign, after an interval of 
about 1500 years from a preceding coincidence of 
the same kind, the Great Ruk-h began again to fall in 
Mechir, and the Little Ruk-h in Phamenoth. Sucha 
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coincidence, as I have before shown, most probably 
marked the institution of the Vague Year; and probably 
the record of Ptolemy was sculptured as a commemo- 
ration of a recurrence of this coincidence. Thus I have 
adduced evidence more than sufficient to establish the 
point in question. 

To return to the subject of the divinities of the 
months. Under the month of Pharmuthi, the King is 
represented offering incense to the goddess Ren-nu. We 
next see him standing in an attitude of worship before 
Khuns, the god of Pachon, as the Greeks wrote the 
name of the ninth month, which should be written 
Pachons, that is, Pa-Khuns, “belonging to Khuns.” 
The King is next represented standing before Fen-tee, 
the god of Payni; and then, making an offering to the 
goddess of Epiphi, who has a name that I cannot read 
with certainty; and, lastly, to Ra, the god of Mesori. 
The name of the last month is probably derived from 
Mes-ra, the hieroglyphic name of the constellation 
Taurus. 

The identification of the two Ruk-hs has led me to 
the discovery of a most important cycle, which fixes 
with exactitude certain points in the ancient Egyptian 
chronology. 

In the celebrated sepulchral grottoes of Benee- 
Hasan, in Middle Egypt, are two hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions of the time of the Twelfth Dynasty, which partly 
relate to a commencement of the great period just 
mentioned. I give, in Plate I., Nos. 5 and 6, correct 
copies, made by me on the spot, of so much of these 
inscriptions as relates to the subject of which I am now 
treating. The first extract reads thus:— 

“The sacrifices and offerings on every Panegyry of 
Hades: on the Panegyry of the First Year; [and] the 
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Panegyry of the beginning of the Year: the Panegyry 
of the Great Year; [and] the Panegyry of the Little 
Year: the Panegyry of the end of the Year; [and] 
the Panegyry of the Great. Festival: on the Panegyry 
of the Great Ruk-h; [and] on the Panegyry of the 
Little Rukh: on the Panegyry of the Five Huru 
of the year, [and] on the Sheteta..sha: in the 
Twelfth Panegyrical Month; the Twelfth Division of 
the Panegyrical Month: every Panegyry of the chief 
of the plain-country, the good chief of the _hill- 
country.” 

The second inscription is similar in character to the 
first; chiefly recording offerings made by a person 
named Nehar, or Nehra, and his father, Num-hotp, or 
Nev-hotp. In it we find mention of “the Panegyry of 
the First Year, [and that of] Thoth,” of “the Great 
Panegyry,” of the two Ruk-hs, and of the “ Twelfth 
[Panegyrical] Month, the Twelfth Division of the 
[Panegyrical] Month,” of “the Manifestation of Sma,” 
of “the Sixth (?) of the Twelve Asha,” of “the Five 
Huru of the Year,” and of “the Manifestation of 
Sothis,” &c. 

With respect to the text of these inseriptions, I 
think it necessary here to repeat, that my copies were 
made with the greatest care; and to add, that I com- 
pared other copies, previously published, with the origi- 
nals, and found them to be incorrect. 

There is one point in my translations upon which I 
must here comment. I have rendered the group writ- 
ten with a dagger and palm-branch in the first inscrip- 
tion, and with a head and palm-branch in the second 
inscription, “the First Year.” It is well known that 
the dagger is a sign for the ordinal “first,” and it is 
certain that the head is used in the same manner. In 

c 2 
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the two’ cases before us, the ordinal precedes, instead 
of following, the substantive; and it has been laid 
down, as a general rule, that ordinal numbers, in hiero- 
glyphics, follow the substantives to which they apply. 
Hence some would read this “the Beginning of the 
Year;” but I have found abundant evidence to show 
that the ordinal does sometimes precede the substan- 
tive. Further, I have found this very group written 
with the ordinal after the substantive, in inscriptions of 
the same kind as those before us, though the other 
form is more usual. The reason for the general devia- 
tion from common usage, in this particular case, seems 
to me to have been merely a desire to adopt the com- 
bination most pleasing to the eye; for in several in- 
stances we find the group “First Year” immediately 
preceded by the group “ Beginning of the Year;” and 
if the group “ First Year” were written in the regular 
manner, both the signs for “ Year” would come to- 
gether; but if the palm-branch is put after the dagger 
(as is always the case in these instances), a remarkably 
symmetrical group is formed. 

It is evident that the two inscriptions before us re- 
cord the commencement of a great period. Not only 
are they remarkable for containing a longer list of Pane- 
gyries than any others of a similar character that I 
have seen, but they make mention of two periods which 
I have not found mentioned on any other Egyptian mo- 
nument whatever, the Great Year, and the Little Year. 
It is further remarkable, that the two Ruk-hs are men- 
tioned in these inscriptions, whereas “the Ruk-h,” that 
is, the Great Ruk-h, is alone mentioned in all the inscrip- 
tions that I have seen which record the commence- 
ment of other periods, and celebration of Panegyries, 
&c., with one exception. I must observe that the other 
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periods, the records of the commencement of which 
have been just alluded to, are not dependent upon, nor 
connected with, that period of which the commence- 
ment is recorded in the Benee-Hasan inscriptions. This 
will be seen to be the case from what I have to say on 
the Calendar of the Panegyries, and from inscriptions 
then to be cited. 

From these considerations it appears that the com- 
mencement of some very remarkable period, probably 
connected in some manner with the vernal equinox, or 
Little Ruk-h,is recorded in the Benee-Hasan inscriptions. 
What was the nature of this period? The monuments 
enable me satisfactorily to answer this question. 

The persons by or for whom these inscriptions were 
executed lived in the reigns of Amenemha I.', the last 
King of the Eleventh Dynasty, and Sesertesen I.*, Ame- 
nemha IT.’, and Sesertesen IT.*, the first three Kings of 


1 ᾿ 3 


the Twelfth Dynasty ; but the part of the longer inscrip- 
tion, in which the first extract given by me occurs, 
relates to events which took place in the reign of 
Amenemha II. The approximative ancient Egyptian 
chronology obtained from the true order of the dy- 
nasties shows that the reign of Amenemha II. fell in 
the interval from B.c. 1950 to 2050. Now, within 
this interval the Tropical Year coincided exactly with 
the Vague Year. Such a coincidence could only happen 
at intervals of about 1500 Vague Years. The true coin- 
cidence would be in a somewhat longer period than 
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1500 Vague Years, but I am convinced that that is the 
length of the Egyptian Tropical Cycle; because, first, it 
is composed of a complete number of centuries; se- 
condly, because it is nearly luni-solar; thirdly, because 
the Egyptians are stated by ancient writers to have had 
periods of 3000, and of 500 years, the double, and the 
third of 1500 years, respectively ; and, fourthly, because 
we cannot suppose the ancient Egyptians to have had 
a more accurate Tropical Cycle than one of 1500 Vague 
Years. Thus we see it to be evident that the Egyp- 
tians had a Tropical Cycle consisting of 1500 Vague 
Years, from our finding that the coincidence of the 
Vague and Tropical Years which should mark the com- 
mencement of such a cycle fell in the interval which 
the monuments give as the approximative time of the 
reign of Amenemha II. 

There is another evidence showing that the cycle 
which commenced in the reign of Amenemha IT. was a 
Tropical Cycle, the commencement of which was marked 
by the coincidence of the Tropical and Vague Years. In 
an inscription in the British Museum, a copy of which is 
given in that useful work, “ Sharpe’s Inscriptions from 
the British Museum” (Pl. XVI.), we find records of 
offerings having been made by or for a person of the 
name of Hanata, surnamed Ra-num-hat-men, at the 
commencement of a period which I cannot but con- 
clude to be the cycle of which I am now treating. 

The title of the person by or for whom this inserip- 
tion was made proves him to have been born in the 
reign of Amasis, the last monarch of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty; or, perhaps, during the lifetime of his son, 
who bore the prenomen of his father (Ra-num-hat) as 
his own name, and who was a person of great power, 
apparently a viceroy, in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 
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I formerly thought that this inscription was made in the 
time of Ra-num-hat, the supposed viceroy. This may 
have been the case, though this conclusion cannot be 
drawn from the inscription, as considered separately 
from the date which it records. The circumstances 
which I have stated limit the time at which the in- 
scription was sculptured to some years subsequent to 
the year B.c. 570, the earliest date we can reasonably 
assign to the accession of Amasis; and in the interval 
that we thus obtain we find that the Vague and Tropical 
Years again nearly coincided, at the expiration of an 
interval of 1500 years after the coincidence in the 
time of Amenemha ITI.; for I have clearly shown that 
the Benee-Hasan inscriptions record the commence- 
ment of a Tropical Cycle with the coincidence of the 
Tropical and Vague Years in the reign of that King. I 
must now proceed to show the particular years in which 
this cycle commenced. It appears to me that the most 
appropriate name that we can apply to it is “ the Tro- 
pical Cycle;” for stich it was doubtless considered to be 
by the ancient Egyptians: I formerly called it the Ruk-h 
Cycle. ᾿ 

We cannot but conclude that the Egyptians consi- 
dered the Tropical Cycle to be a perfectly exact cycle 
of the sun, moon, and Vague Year; and, consequently, its 
first year must have been marked by some coincidence 
of tropical and lunar phenomena on a particular day of 
the Vague Year. From the mention of both the Ruk-hs 
in the Benee-Hasan inscriptions, we might infer that the 
coincidence was that of the new moon and vernal equi- 
nox; and all doubt on this point is most satisfactorily 
removed by the fact that in the Vague Years which 
commenced on the day of the winter solstice or the 
day immediately preceding that solstice, the nearest 
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approximation to coincidence between the new moon 
and winter solstice was in that year in which the new 
moon and vernal equinox still more nearly coincided ; 
and the same is the case with respect to the Great 
Ruk-h. 

Thus I have shown that the Egyptians possessed a 
Tropical Cycle of 1500 complete Vague Years, which 
was almost exactly luni-solar, and that its first year was 
marked by the coincidence, exact, or approximative, of 
the new moon and vernal equinox, or Little Ruk-h. 1 
calculated that the new moon and vernal equinox coin- 
cided in the years B.c. 2005 and 506; but a calculation 
of this kind, referring to so remote a period, being 
extremely difficult, I applied to the Astronomer Royal, 
Mr. Airy, requesting that he would cause this and 
other similar points mentioned in the present work to 
be examined, and either verified or corrected, by one 
of his assistants at the Royal Observatory; and he not 
only complied with my request, but, with the greatest 
kindness, revised his assistants’ calculations himself. 
Thus I find, with the utmost certainty, that the new 
moon of April, B.c. 2005, fell on the 8th (civil) day of 
that month, and the true vernal equinox fell on the 
preceding day, namely, the 7th; and that the new 
moon of March, B.c. 506, fell on the 28th day of that 
month, and the true vernal equinox on the preceding 
day, namely, the 27th. In all cases I use the civil day. 
For the reader’s satisfaction I give Mr. Airy’s calcula- 
tions in an Appendix. 

The Egyptian monuments, therefore, give us two 
fixed dates: the commencement of the first Tropical 
Cycle on the first day of the Tropical and Vague Years, - 
January 7, B.c. 2005, in the reign of Amenemha II., 
the second King of Manetho’s ‘Twelfth Dynasty; and 
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the commencement of the second Tropical Cycle, De- 
cember 28, B.c. 507, when Egypt was a province of 
the Persian Empire under Darius Hystaspes. 

The date of the commencement of the second Tro- 
pical Cycle is in a time well known: that of the first 
is in a time respecting which modern writers have very 
widely differed ; but it is agreeable with history, sacred 
and profane; with the general chronology of the Egyp- 
tian monuments, and with other dates found on those 
monuments; and also nearly with the chronology of 
Champollion, followed by Rosellini. These learned 
authors placed the Sesertesens and Amenemhas in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties, instead of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth, to which they properly belong ; 
but they placed them so because they saw that the 
monuments will not allow of a considerable interval 
between those Kings and the Eighteenth Dynasty; and 
they were not aware that several of the intermediate 
Dynasties (between the Eleventh and the Eighteenth) 
were contemporary. This errobr, combined with the 
fact of their placing the Eighteenth Dynasty too early, 
made them nearly correct as to the age of the Kings 
in question. 

I must here add a few words by way of recapitula- 
tion. As I have proved beyond dispute that the two 
Ruk-hs designate points in the Tropical Year, a point 
one zodiacal month before the vernal equinox, and that 
equinox itself; that an Egyptian tropical cycle would 
consist of 1500 Vague Years; that I find indications of 
the commencements of such a cycle in hieroglyphic 
inscriptions; that one of these points to a period cer- 
tainly about B.c. 507; and the other two point to a 
period which, according to the approximative chrono- 
logy obtained from monumental and other data, to be 
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given in Part IT. of this work, is about 1500 years 
before the later period; and that the Tropical and 
Vague Years of the ancient Egyptians coincided at 
these two periods, as is clearly shown by natural pheno- 
mena, which are as unvarying as the courses of the 
planets; I think every candid reader must admit such 
testimony to be amply sufficient to establish the point 
which I have endeavoured to prove. 

I have discussed the monumental records of the Tro- 
pical Cycle, and mentioned the remarkable agreement 
of the dates obtained from that cycle with the most 
venerable of ancient profane records, and the near 
agreement of those dates with the opinion of Cham- 
pollion and Rosellini. It now only remains for me to 
notice, though but briefly, one confirmation of the 
duration which I have assigned to the Tropical Cycle, 
and its connection with the period of the separate state 
of the soul, an important point in the ancient Egyptian 
mythology; leaving many chronological and _ historical 
confirmations for the second part of this work, to which 
they more properly belong. 

Herodotus* tells us, that the Egyptians held the 
doctrines of the immortality of the soul, and Metem- 
psychosis, and believed the time of the absence of the 
soul from a human body to be 3000 years. Now, this is 
the double of a Tropical Cycle; and, accordingly, we 
find, upon mummy-cases and funereal tablets, representa- 
tions of two sitting jackals, the emblems of the Ruk-hs. 
The jackal is also an emblem of the god Anubis or 
Ap-heru, who is represented with a jackal’s head, and 
the latter of whose names these sitting jackals com- 
monly bear. The signification of Anup, the Egyptian 
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form of Anubis, is not known; but that of Ap-heru 
evidently relates to the paths of the sun. Plutarch 
tells us that some held the opinion that Anubis was 
Time. At all events, it is obvious that Anubis was con- 
nected with the sun or the ecliptic, and, consequently, 
with the Ruk-hs ; and hence it appears to me very pro- 
bable that the two jackals represented on the mummy- 
cases, and on funereal tablets, refer to the period during 
which the soul was supposed to be absent from a human 
body. 


SECTION ITI. 
THE SOTHIC CYCLE. 


THE first division of the ceiling of the Rameseum of 
El-Kurneh* contains representations of certain stars 
and asterisms, placed beneath those months of the 
Vague Year in which they rose heliacally, using the 
term in its Egyptian acceptation. The first of these 
representations is a boat, in which stands a female 
figure, shown by her name and position to be Isis- 
Sothis (commonly called Sothis), the Sirius of the Greeks 
and moderns. The head of this figure is beneath the 
commencement of Thoth, the first month. It is uni- 
versally acknowledged that this figure and place of 
Sothis represent the so-called heliacal rising of that 
star, which was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance in the ancient Egyptian calendar. It is as well 
known and established that the Egyptians had a great 
cycle of 1460 Julian and 1461 Vague Years, the com- 
mencement of which was marked by the rising of Sothis, 
in a certain manner, hitherto called “the heliacal 
rising,” on the first day of the first month of the Vague 
Year. It is equally certain that one of these great 
cycles, called the “Sothic Cycles,” commenced on the 
20th of July, B.c. 1322; and it is generally acknow- 
ledged, having been first pointed out by the learned and 
accurate Sir Gardner Wilkinson, that the representation 
in the Rameseum of E]-Kurneh dates about, or shortly 
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before, the commencement of that cycle which began 
B.c. 1822*. Since the head of the figure of Sothis is 
beneath the commencement of the first month, Thoth, 
it is evident, especially when we compare this with the 
other representations of the same division, that, at the 
time when this record was sculptured, Sothis rose in 
the manner which then marked the commencement 
of the cycle in the beginning or course of Thoth, the 
first month. I must now notice some remarkable par- 
ticulars connected with the Sothic Cycle, which are 


᾿ very important in this place, not only as further ex- 


plaining the ceiling of the Rameseum of El-Kurneh, 
but also as giving us great insight into the astronomy 
of the ancient Egyptians at a very early period. 

It seems to have been either assumed or conceded 
by every one who has written on this subject, that 
Sothis rose heliacally at Memphis or Thebes, or at some 
intermediate place, on the 20th of July, B.c. 13822; 
but when it is suggested to the astronomer that he 
should not accept this assertion without testing its 
accuracy, a few minutes’ consideration will suffice to 
convince him that it is untrue; although it must be 
admitted that, on the day above mentioned, there was 
a certain rising of Sothis, which marked the com- 
mencement οὗ. ἃ Sothic Cycle. Since Sothis now rises 
heliacally at Memphis on or about the 20th of July, 
O.s., and at Thebes on or about the 17th of the same 
month, it is evident that in the year B.c. 1322 it must 
have risen heliacally some days earlier than the 20th 
of July. (The modern days of rising just mentioned 
are roughly calculated by me; assuming an arc of 
depression of 10°. It is probable that we should be 
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justified in assuming a smaller arc of depression, con- 
sidering the intense brilliancy of Sirius; but as the 
preceding calculations needed only to be approxima- 
tive, it was not necessary to be particularly exact as to 
this point in this instance.) Thus the rising of Sothis 
on the 20th of July, B.c. 1322, which marked the com- 
mencement of the earliest known Sothic Cycle, was not 
what the astronomers call the heliacal rising. When 
I first published my opinion on this point, I said that, 
“according to my calculation, about twenty days after 
the heliacal rising of Sothis (or Sirius), that star rose 
at the point of the first clear indication of the morning- 
light at Memphis on the 20th of July, B.c. 1822. I 
stated this with a feeling of certainty that I was cor- 
rect in the conclusion that Sothis rose some time 
before the time of heliacal rising on the day in ques- 
tion, though I expressed diffidence as to the exactness 
of my result, which made the rising at Memphis to be 
about two hours before sunrise. Hence I supposed 
that the phenomenon which marked the commence- 
ment of the cycle of B.c. 1822 was the rising of Sothis 

at the time above mentioned, and that the so-called 
 heliacal risings of the ancient Egyptians (I mean what 
are so called by some writers) were phenomena of the 
same kind. Being in Egypt at the time when I pub- 
lished these observations, and having no tables by 
means of which I could make accurate sidereal calcu- 
lations of this difficult nature, I was unable to arrive 
nearer the truth. Through the kindness of the As- 
tronomer Royal, I can now state the correct interval 
from the rising of Sothis to that of the sun at the time 
in question; and thus I find that I have to alter my 
opinion on this point, though, at the same time, it is 
incontestably proved that I was right when I said that 
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Sothis did not rise heliacally either at Thebes or 
Memphis on the 20th of July, p.c. 1322. 

The calculation made for me at the Royal Observa- 
tory gives an interval of one hour, sixteen minutes, 
twenty-three seconds, from the rising of Sothis to that 
of the sun, at Thebes, on the 20th of July, B.c. 1322. 
From this I find that on the same day at Memphis, 
Sothis rose very little more than one hour before the 
sun; and thus we see that the phenomenon which 
marked the commencement of the Sothie Cycle that 
began in the year B.c. 1822 was the rising of Sothis 
about one .hour before sunrise at Memphis on the 20th 
of July, which then corresponded to the first day of 
the Vague Year. 

On the monuments we find frequent mention of 
“the Manifestation,” or “ Appearance,” “of Sothis ἢ 
and this is evidently the Egyptian term for the rising 
which marked the commencement of the Sothic Cycle 
that began in the year B.c. 1822. Consequently, we 
may say that the actual occurrence of “the Manifesta- 
tion of Sothis” on the first day of the first month of 
the Vague Year, or, at least, during that month, is 
recorded in the representations of the ceiling of the 
Rameseum of El-Kurneh. But Rameses III., the 
fourth legitimate successor of Rameses II., records, in 
a calendar of festivals inscribed on the great temple 
erected by him in western Thebes (the Rameseum of 
Medeenet-Haboo), that in his reign, “the Manifesta- 
tion of Sothis”” took place on the first day of Thoth, 
the first month; although, from the interval between 
the reigns of Rameses II. and Rameses III., it is 
obvious that Sothis could not have risen visibly before 
the sun on the first day of Thoth in the reign of the 
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latter King; yet I have no doubt that the Calendar of 
Medeenet-Haboo is one of a Vague Year; and it ap- 
pears that the Panegyry of “the Manifestation of 
Sothis” (the rising one hour before the sun) con- 
tinued to be celebrated on the first day of Thoth as 
long as the phenomenon occurred in the course of that 
month ; that is, for the space of 120 Julian years. 

Hence it appears that the position of Sothis in the 
sculptures of the ceiling of the Rameseum of EI- 
Kurneh shows that at the time at which those sculp- 
tures were executed the manifestation of Sothis was 
celebrated on the first day of Thoth vague ;-and thus 
we see the date of this record to be within the 
first hundred and twenty Julian years of the Sothic 
Cycle that commenced during the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
or from the year B.c. 1822 to 1202. 

There are two important inquiries respecting the 
Sothic Cycle which remain to be noticed: the con- 
nection of these cycles with history, and the question 
as to whether there were any Sothic Cycles before that 
commencing in the year B.c. 1322, the earliest recorded 
by ancient writers of any authority. 

The first known Sothic Cycle commenced on the 
20th July, B.c. 1322, as already mentioned; and the 
second, on the same day, a.p. 139. It is well known 
that the latter epoch fell in the reign of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, and we find allusions to it on the 
coins of his reign*. It is the commencement of the 
earlier cycle, in the year B.c. 1822, which is the more 
important, as affording an approximative date in the 
chronology of Manetho’s Nineteenth Dynasty, if we 
can satisfactorily ascertain in whose reign it took place. 


*V. Zoega Num. Atg. referred to by Sharpe, in his valuable 
History of Egypt, new edition, p. 418. 
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The well-known passage of Theon Alexandrinus, 
given by Cory in his “ Ancient Fragments,” * speaks of 
the commencement of the Sothic Cycle which com- 
menced in the year B.c. 1322 in terms which justify 
us in saying that it was called the Era of Menophrés. 
To which of the Pharaohs is this name applied? It 
has been suggested that MENO®PH® is a corruption 
of some Greek transcription of the name Men-ptah, or 
Men-phthah. On the monuments we find four Kings 
bearing the name of Men-patii; Men-ptah Sethee I., 
the father of Rameses II.; Men-ptah Hotp-har(?)- 
tma, the son, and Men-ptah Si-ptah, the son-in-law, of 
the latter King; and Men-ptah Sethee II., his second 
legitimate successor. I have shown that the ceiling of 
the Rameseum of El-Kurneh dates during the first 
hundred and twenty years of the Sothic Cycle which I 
am considering; and, consequently, the Menophrés of 
the Sothie Cycle would be Men-ptah Sethee I., the 


) 


father and immediate predecessor of Rameses II. This 
is confirmed by our finding that the earliest astrono~ 
mical ceiling which has been discovered is that of the 
great chamber of his tomb, in which Sothis occupies a 
conspicuous position. The chronology of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, as obtained from Manetho, shows, on 
being compared with the records of the risings of Sothis, 
that this Sothic Cycle cannot have commenced before 
the reign of Men-ptah Sethee I., whom Manetho calls 


* Second edit., pp. 829, 380. 
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Sethdés, or Sethdésis. It is very remarkable that all the 
Kings whose names are derived from that of Seth, to 
whom Sothis was considered sacred, as well as to Isis, 
reigned, or came to the throne, during the interval in 
which the manifestation of Sothis was celebrated on 
the first day of Thoth vague. These Kings are Men- 
ptah Sethee I., Men-ptah Sethee II., and Seth-nekht, 
the father of Rameses III. Each of these Kings is 
likewise called after Osiris, in some instances; thus, 
Osiree I., Osiree II., and Osir-nekht. The mutual 
resemblance of the names Osiris and Sirius is here 
worthy of notice, more especially since relation to Isis 
implies relation to Osiris. In the nomen of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s Rameses VI. there is a title con- 
nected with Seth; but this title was not assumed on his 
coming to the throne: it was evidently given him with 
the name Rameses at his birth; for we find him bear- 
ing that name and title as a prince in the Rameseum 
of Medeenet-Haboo; and hence we cannot doubt that 
he was named (probably at his birth) during the in- 
terval in which the manifestation of Sothis was cele- 
brated on the first day of Thoth. I know of no other 
King’s name, nor of any other royal title, at all connected 
with Seth; and this appears to me to be a remarkable 
confirmation of the conclusion that the Sothic Cycle of 
B.C. 1822 commenced in the reign of Sethee I. We 
do not know, it is true, when that King was called 
Sethee; but it is most probable that he took that 
name at his accession. I cannot, however, omit to 
notice in this place the reason for the consecration of 
Sothis to Isis as well as Seth, and for the Kings being 
called sometimes Sethee, sometimes Osiree. The 
ancient Egyptians, in their mythology, according to the 
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opinion now generally held, personified what they re- 
garded as the beneficent power of nature, calling it 
Osiris and Isis; and they called what they considered 
the destroying power of nature, or, rather, physical 
evil, Seth, whom the Greeks called Typhon. Sothis 
was considered sacred to both powers; since, at the 
time of its rising, they were considered as conflicting ; 
for the Nile then began to show the first symptoms of 
rising, and, at the same time, the great heat was parch- 
ing up the cultivable soil. 

It only remains to consider the question, whether 
there were any Sothic Cycles before that which com- 
menced in the year B.c. 1322, a question of the utmost 
importance, and therefore deserving the most careful 
consideration. So many systems of Egyptian chro- 
nology have been constructed by modern writers upon 
the supposition that there were Sothic Cycles before 
the year B.c. 1322, that every one who attempts to 
elucidate the ancient Egyptian chronology is bound to 
give his reasons for adopting or rejecting this opinion. 
In the present, as in every other branch of this inquiry, 
we have two kinds of testimony to appeal to, before we 
give our assent or denial to the opinion in question. We 
must examine the statements of ancient writers, and 
the records upon the monuments of Egypt, and first 
the latter. The Egyptian monuments do not enable 
us to accept or deny the opinion that there were Sothic 
Cycles before the Era of Menophrés on direct evidence. 
They furnish an argument against that opinion; but it 
is only founded upon negative, not on affirmative, evi- 
dence. We find no direct mention whatever, as far as 
I know, of any Sothic Cycle upon the monuments, 
although we do find records of other periods, one of 
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which is a cycle. Consequently, as we know that a 
Sothic Cycle did commence during the Nineteenth Dy- 
nasty, and yet find no direct mention of that cycle 
in the inscriptions of the time, why, it may be asked, 
were there no Sothic Cycles before this one, alike un- 
mentioned on the monuments? But we do find certain 
indications of the Sothic Cycle which commenced in 
the year B.c. 1322 in the astronomical ceilings of the 
tombs of Sethee 1. and other Kings, and in the sculp- 
tures of the ceiling of the Rameseum of El-Kurneh; 
and we find no similar indications in earlier periods, 
though older inscriptions, those of the times of the 
Fourth and Twelfth Dynasties, abound in mentions of 
periods of time. We find, moreover, that the ancient 
Egyptians possessed a series of chronological periods 
commencing in the year B.c. 2717, and that these 
periods were independent of: any Sothic Cycles, although 
one of them was a cycle, similar in character and 
length to the Sothic. A comparison of my system of 
Egyptian chronology with the statements of ancient 
writers will be seen to show that the Egyptians had 
no historical chronology before the year B.c. 2717; that 
this date, which is less than the length of a Sothic 
Cycle before the Era of Menophrés, is the date of the 
commencement of their existence as a nation. This 
is, in my opinion, conclusive. The evidence of ancient 
writers, considered separately from what I have just 
mentioned, is also strongly against the opinion that 
there were Sothic Cycles before the Era of Menophrés, 
No ancient writer of the least authority, none but the 
impostors who composed such works as the “ Book of 
Sothis,” and the “Old Chronicle,” and their followers, — 
speak of Sothic Cycles before the year B.c. 1822; and 
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the very name of the Era of Menophrés seems to 
point to a new institution, and not to the renewal of a 
cycle. It has been said that the reigns of the gods are 
composed of a certain number of Sothic Cycles; and 
that the Turin List of Kings, or Royal Papyrus, a re- 
cord of the Nineteenth, or some subsequent Dynasty, 
favours this opinion. But who can base a chronolo- 
gical argument upon a mythological computation ? 
Even if any hold that it is a chronological computa- 
tion, to say that the Sothic Cycle is older than the 
Nineteenth Dynasty because the reign of the gods is 
reckoned by Sothic Cycles (admitting this to be the 
case) is just as reasonable as to say that the Julian 
year is as old as the creation because chronologers 
make use of it in computing the chronology of the 
world from the creation to the present time. 

From the facts which I have stated, it is evident that 
neither the Egyptian monuments, nor ancient writers 
of authority, afford us any single argument in favour 
of the supposition that there were Sothic Cycles, or 
even that there was one Sothic Cycle, before that 
which commenced in the year B.c. 1822; but, on the 
contrary, give us several arguments against that sup- 
position, one of which appears to me to be perfectly 
conclusive; and all of which, when considered care- 
fully, and weighed against the want of evidence on the 
other side, show satisfactorily that there is no reason 
whatever for saying that there was even one Sothic 
Cycle before the year B.c. 1322. 

The remark of Clemens Alexandrinus, that the 
Israelites went out of Egypt 345 years before the 
Sothic period, (γένεται ἡ ἔξοδος κατὰ Ἴναχον πρὸ ris 
Σωθιακῆς περιόδου, ἐξελθόντος ἀπ᾿ Αἰγύπτον Μωσέω- 
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ἔτεσι πρότερον τριακοσίοις τεσσαράκοντα πέντε: “ Stro- 
mata,” 1.) I have not adduced in the preceding inquiry 
respecting the antiquity of the Sothic Cycle (although 
it seems decidedly in favour of my view of the case), 


since I admit none but arguments of the strongest 
kind. 


SECTION IV. 


THE PHCENIX CYCLE. 


I must now beg the reader to turn his attention 
again to the astronomical sculptures of the ceiling of 
the Rameseum of El-Kurneh*, that he may understand 
the bases upon which I found my identification of the 
Phoenix, and consequent discovery of the Phoenix Cycle. 
It will be necessary to examine the representations 
contained in the first and second divisions of the ceiling, 
and to decide what these representations indicate. 

' After the representation of Sothis, upon which 1 
have already commented, in the first division, we find 
several similar representations, which I proceed to 
examine in regular order, that is, from right to left. 
We find, three times represented, under the second, 
third, and fourth, months, the figure of Horus in a boat, 
with a star above his head. As Achilles Tatius tells 
us that the Egyptians considered the planet Mercury 
sacred to Apollo (Horus), it may be supposed, as I 
formerly concluded, that these figures represent some 
phenomena of that planet; but these and other minor 
points, which, as far as I know, do not lend any aid to 
the investigations which are the subject of this work, 
I need not discuss. 

Next to the last representation of Horus, beneath 
the same month, we find a constellation represented 
by two tortoises, and called Shetu, the situation of 
which, with respect to Sirius, seems to show that it 


* See Plate II. 
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is the zodiacal constellation Libra, which would rise 
at this period in the same manner as Sothis rose in 
Thoth. That the two tortoises were a constellation in 


the astronomy of the ancient Egyptians is proved by 


our finding them represented as such in an astrono- 
mical representation on a mummy-case, copied in plate 
6. of the Bishop of Gibraltar’s valuable paper. on this 
subject*. 

Continuing our examination, we are next struck by 
finding, beneath the sixth month, the figure of a 
Phoenix, accompanied by the name Ben-nu Osirt, that 
is, “the Phoenix of Osiris.” As it is unaccompanied 
by any star or group of stars, it might be supposed to 
be strictly a chronological representation, indicating 
the commencement of a Phoenix period at the time at 
which this record was sculptured; but the astronomical 
representation already referred to clears up this dif- 
ficulty, showing that this figure of the Phoenix repre- 
sents a constellation. When I first published my 


‘opinions on Egyptian chronology, I supposed this con- 


stellation or asterism to be composed of a Aquile, and 
the stars in its immediate neighbourhood, judging 


from the interval between the rising of Sirius and that 


of α Aquilee at the present day. I find, however, from 
the calculations made at the Royal Observatory, one of 
which gives the time of the rising of a Aquile at a 
period between six and seven centuries before the Era 
of Menophrés, that we must not limit the ancient 
Egyptian constellation to the stars I have mentioned. 
I think it most probable that the constellation of the 
Phoenix corresponded to Cygnus, the “Bird” (Ὄρνι9) 

* Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. iii., 
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of the Greeks, and perhaps also included Aquila, or 
corresponded to part of each of those constellations. 
Here I would particularly beg the reader to remark, 
that when I speak of an ancient Egyptian constella- 
tion corresponding to a constellation as laid down in 
our maps, I mean that they corresponded more nearly 
than any others, or that the one was included in the 
other. This constellation, therefore, rose during Mechir, 
the sixth month, in the same manner as Sothis rose in 
Thoth; that is to say, its principal, or last, star so rose. 

Proceeding with the examination of this division of 
the ceiling, we find, under the ninth month, a repre- 
sentation of the Boat of the Sun; and under the tenth 
month, a representation of a ram or sheep. It is re- 
markable that these occupy the places which corre- 
spond to a supposed constellation containing the star 
called Markab, CS, , that is, the “Ship” or “ Boat,” 
in Arabic; and to Aries; if we infer that they are re- 
presented as rising, in the same manner as Sothis did 
in the first month, in the months under which they are 
placed ; and this I formerly believed to be the case; 
but I am now convinced that they belong to the 
Calendar of the Decans, which will be the subject of 
the next section. The same is the case with two other 
representations in this part of the first division. 

The second division has, like the others, several ver- 
tical subdivisions, the central of which nearly corre- 
sponds to Mesori and the Epagomens, and contains re- 
presentations of six constellations or asterisms, which 
rose during this portion of the year in the same man- 
ner as Sothis did in Thoth. Among these are the Bull, 
with the hieroglyphic name Mes-ra, undoubtedly the 
zodiacal constellation Taurus; and a hawk-headed 
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figure which I cannot doubt to be Orion. Plutarch 
tells us that Orion was the constellation of Horus, who 
is one of the gods whom we find represented on the 
monuments with a hawk’s head. 

I have shown in the preceding remarks, that an 
asterism or constellation partly or wholly corresponding 
to Cygnus, and, perhaps, also to Aquila, is represented 
in the sculptures of the ceiling of the Rameseum of 
El-Kurneh by the Phoenix, called in hieroglyphies “the 
Phoenix of Osiris,” Bennu Osir. There can be no 
doubt that the Bennu is the Pheenix. The figure of a 
bird with human hands*, which some have supposed to 
represent the Phoenix, is known from its name, Rekheet, 


properly to signify “a pure soul.” This, indeed, is | 


shown also to emblematize some period or cycle, by a 
passage in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Sarco- 
phagus of Queen Ankh-nes, in the British Museum, 
which speaks of “ the period of pure souls.”t It, how- 
ever, evidently does not refer to the true Phoenix 
Cycle, but to the cycle of the separate state of the soul, 
which I have already shown to have been probably a 
longer period than what I shall prove the Phoenix Cycle 
to be. The Phoenix is historical; but the other period, 
merely mythical, and not commencing from any one fixed 
date, but from the time of each person’s death, accord- 
ing to the mythology of the ancient Egyptians. Still, 
as the period of the separate state of the soul was em- 
blematized by a bird, generally represented with a 
partly human form, but sometimes by a simple bird, it 
is very easy to see that it may have been confounded, 
in late times, with the Phoenix Cycle. 


* See Plate I., Nos.8and9. + Ibid., No. 9, 
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I have shown what the Phoenix was in the astronomy 
of the ancient Egyptians. Ancient writers tell us of the 
appearance of the Phoenix at various times: this must 
have been the appearance of the constellation, or of its 
most remarkable star; and, as the rising of Sothis about 
one hour before sunrise is what is meant, in hierogly- 
phics, by the expression, “the appearance” or “ mani- 
festation” of that star, the appearance of the Phoenix 
was evidently the rising of that constellation, that is, of 
its principal, or of its last, star, at the same time before 
sunrise. But the commencement of the first Sothic 
Cycle was marked by the rising of Sothis about one 
hour before sunrise on the first day of the Vague Year ; 
and, consequently, we might conclude that the Phoenix 
Cycle commenced when some particular star of that 
ancient Egyptian constellation rose at the same time 
on the first day of the Vague Year. I shall be able to 
show, in a subsequent place (Sect. 6), that a subdivision 
of a cycle exactly similar to the Phoenix had been pre- 
viously instituted; and a commencement of a cycle 
beginning with one of those subdivisions was called 
the appearance of the Phoenix, from the circumstance 
that “the manifestation” of a principal star of that 
constellation at that time fell in the first month of the 
Vague Year, and was celebrated, according to Egyptian 
usage, on the first day of that month. Now, since the 
commencement of each Phoenix Cycle was marked by 
the occurrence or celebration of the phenomenon just 
mentioned on a particular day of the Vague Year, it is 
obvious that the Phoenix Cycle was composed of about 
1460 Julian, or 1461 Vague Years, like the Sothic, 
being as correct a cycle of that nature as the Egyptians 
could form from observation; and from these consider- 
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ations, we see that the representations of the ceiling 
of the Rameseum fix the commencement of a Phe- 
nix Cycle to some one of the years B.c. 2042 to 1923 
inclusive, and give an idea of its length. This is too 
obvious to demand explanation. 

Tacitus, speaking of the Phoentx, in a well-known 
passage, says, “ Concerning the number of years there 
are various accounts: the most common period is 
500: some assert that the interval is 1461; and that 
former birds flew to the city called Heliopolis, accom- 
panied by many other fowls which were astonished at 
the strange appearance, first in the reign of Sesostris, 
afterwards in that of Amasis, and then in that of Pto- 
lemy, who was the third Macedonian sovereign.” (De 
numero annorum varia traduntur. Maxime vulgatum 
quingentorum spatium; sunt qui adseverent mille qua- 
dringentos sexaginta unum interjici. Prioresque alites 
Sesostride primum, post Amaside, dominantibus; dein 
Ptolemeo, qui ex Macedonibus tertius regnavit, in civi- 
tatem, cui Heliopolis nomen, advolavisse, multo cetera- 
rum volucrum comitatu, novam faciem mirantium*.) 

This statement enables us to obtain nearer approxi- 
mative dates of two appearances of the Pheenix ; for the 
reign of Amasis lasted from the year B.c. 570 to 525, 
at most, and this falls within the approximative ex- 
tremes obtained from the representations of the ceiling 
of the Rameseum. But before proceeding in this in- 
vestigation, I must remark that the smaller periods, with 
one of which the Phenix commenced, show that the 
duration of that period was 1461 Julian years, not 
1460. This would make the cycle slightly inaccurate, 
so that, after 5844 years, there would be an errouy of a 
an * An. vi. 28. 
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day in the coincidence of the Vague and Julian Years. 
The prospect of this errour, however, is not likely to 
have been regarded by the originators of the Egyptian 
system. Assuming this duration of 1461 years to be 
correct, and I shall soon be able to state my reasons 
for believing in its correctness, we obtain approxi- 
mations to the dates of the first two appearances of the 
Phoenix mentioned by Tacitus much nearer than those 
obtained from the ceiling of the Rameseum of El-Kur- 
neh ; namely, some time in the reign of Amasis, B.c. 570 
to 525, the appearance of the Phoenix of Amasis; and 
1461 Julian years earlier, B.c. 2031 to 1986, the ap- 
pearance of the Phoenix of Seséstris; and this latter 
date agrees with my approximative chronology of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, previously obtained from the com- 
mencement of the Tropical Cycle in the reign of Amen- 
emhalII. The Phoenix of the third Macedonian King, 
as Tacitus terms one of the Ptolemies, I shall have to 
notice in a future page. 

Before I discovered the true Phoenix Cycle, I had 
concluded that the ancient Egyptians made use of a 
chronological period of 365 Julian years, to which I 
gave the appellation of the Great Panegyrical Year, and 
that four of those periods composed a cycle of 1460 
Julian years. I calculated, also, that two of those 
periods of 365 Julian years commenced B.c. 1985-4. 
and 525-4. Since publishing that opinion, I have been 
induced, by a change in my views respecting the length 
of a small subdivision of the Great Panegyrical Year 
(to be explained when I come to treat of that period), 
to determine its mean length to be 3654 Julian years, 
and the dates of commencements which I have just 
mentioned to be January 2nd, s.c. 1986, and the same 
day B.c. 525. Since both fall within the approximative 
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limits of the commencements of two Phoenix Cycles, I 
conclude that these two dates of the commencements 
of Great Panegyrical Years are likewise the dates of the 
appearances of the Phoenixes of Sesdstris and Amasis, 
and that the Great Panegyrical Year commencing in the 
year B.c. 1986, and each following one, began with a 
quarter of a Phoenix Cycle. It is evident that a cycle 
commencing with that Great Panegyrical Year which 
began in the year B.c. 1986 was called a Phoenix Cycle, 
because at its commencement the manifestation of the 
Pheenix was celebrated on the first day of Thoth. Thus 
we obtain the true dates of the appearances of the Phee- 
nix; first, approximatively, from the astronomical sculp- 
tures of the ceiling of the Rameseum of El-Kurneh; 
then, more nearly, but still approximatively, from the 
remarkable record, perhaps derived from Manetho, 
transmitted to us by Tacitus; and then, at last, truly 
and accurately, from the commencements of Panegyrical. 
periods, fixed by means of the recorded dates on the 
ancient Egyptian monuments. No one of these steps 
in the process of fixing the commencement of the most 
perplexing of ancient periods is in any way dependent 
on another: ail are independent, separate, and pos- 
sessed of high authority. It is to be remembered, also, 
that when I wrote on the Great Panegyrical Year, I had 
not formed even a guess, much less an opinion, as to 
the length and character of the Phoenix Cycle; so that 
I had in fact already determined it, before I was aware 
of there being any record of it upon the ancient Egyp- 
tian monuments. It is also to be remembered, that 
the Great Panegyrical Year was not a subdivision of the 
Phoenix Cycle before the appearance of the Phoenix of 
Sesdstris. Any one who will consider these things 
will be convinced that the Phoenix, that mythic bird, 
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respecting which the learned have been at variance 
from the times of the Greeks and Romans to the pre- 
sent day, is at length identified, and that the period of 
its appearance is ascertained, so that it can be no longer 
said that the most interesting of the Egyptian cycles 
is only explained by conjecture. Its importance to 
chronology and history is very great: from it we 
find who was the Sesdstris of the Phoenix, and obtain 
another date, besides that of the commencement of 
the Tropical Cycle, in the remote age of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. | 

It would be interesting could we ascertain what is 
the star with the manifestation of which the Phoenix 
Cycles commenced; but it is to be feared that this can- 
not as yet be satisfactorily ascertained. I speak of the 
manifestation of the star for brevity’s sake in this 
place, meaning, as must be evident from what I have 
already said, either the manifestation or the celebration 
of that phenomenon. When I first published on 
Egyptian chronology, I concluded that the commence- 
ment of the Phoenix Cycle was marked by “the rising 
of a Aquile at the time of the first clear indi- 
cation of the morning-light on the first day of the 
vague Thoth.” I was, however, in errour as to the time 
before sunrise at which a Aquile rose at the commence- 
ment of the first Phoenix Cycle; for one of the calcu- 
lations made for me at the Royal Observatory, through 
Mr. Airy’ kindness, and verified by him, gives the 
rising of a Aquile on January 2nd, B.c. 1985, as two 
hours, seventeen minutes, forty-five seconds, before the 
sun, at Thebes. This calculation was made for the first 
date that I assigned to the commencement of the first 
Phoenix Cycle. I now have ascertained the date to 
be one year earlier; but the difference in this case is 
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not material. Hence we see that the year B.c. 1986 
was within the period of 120 years, during which the 
manifestation of a Aquile may have been celebrated on 
the first day of Thoth; and it is not improbable, from 
its being the most remarkable star in what probably 
composed the constellation called by the Egyptians the 
Phoenix, that it was the star which marked the com- 
mencement of the Pheenix periods. 

Before noticing briefly the other statements respect- 
ing the Phoenix, to be found in the works of ancient 
writers, I must make some remarks upon the King in 
whose reign the first appearance of the Phoenix hap- 
pened, namely, Seséstris. As I have shown the date of 
this occurrence to have been in the year B.c. 1986, it 
is evident that the King is the Sesdéstris of Manetho, 
the third King of Manetho’s Twelfth Dynasty, and not 
the Seséstris of Herodotus, the second King of Mane- 
tho’s Nineteenth Dynasty. We must now endeavour to 
ascertain to what King mentioned in the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions the Seséstris of. Manetho corresponds. In 
the list called the Tablet of Abydos, Sesertesen II. 
corresponds to Manetho’s Seséstris; but in the list of 
the Chamber of Kings, two erased names occur in the 
places of Sesertesen II. and III, and Amenemha 
TII.; and, consequently, we cannot say whether in this 
list Sesertesen II. or III. occupies the place of Mane- 
tho’s Seséstris. But what Manetho says respecting his 
Sesdstris plainly shows him to be Sesertesen III. 


After having given a short account of the conquests of 
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Sesostris, the historian tells us that he was considered 
by the Egyptians as the first after Osiris. The only true 
explanation of this passage is, that this King was con- 
sidered by the Egyptians as the greatest of mortals, 
and to be honoured next after Osiris, “the youngest of 
the gods.” This explanation is most strikingly con- 
firmed by a fact of which very remarkable instances 
are found in some of the unpublished papers of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, which he has kindly shown me, as 
well as in his published works; that in numerous sculp- 
tures in Nubia we find Kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
of the Thothmes family, worshipping Sesertesen ITI. as 
a god, and that this is the only case of the kind; for 
although we find one solitary case of another early 
monarch being worshipped, and some cases of several 
monarchs being worshipped together, and several cases 
of Kings worshipping their fathers or other progenitors, 
yet, as far as I know, we never find another instance of 
a King of any dynasty being frequently represented as 
a god, and worshipped, in sculptures of other Kings not 
of the same dynasty*. On these grounds, I cannot 
hesitate for a moment to decide that Sesertesen III. is 
the Sesdstris of Manetho. A question here arises, how- 
ever, since it is evident from this that Sesertesen is the 
Egyptian name which the Greeks write Sesostris. Is 
each of the three Sesertesens a Sesdstris? We may, 
indeed, reasonably suppose that this similarity of name 
has caused some confusion; and there seems to be 
scarcely any doubt that two of the Sesertesens have 
been celebrated under the name of Sesostris. If we 


* The lists of Kings in the second part of this work, and my 
reasons for their arrangement, will explain any difficulties which 
may occur to the reader with reference to the order of the different 
Kings and dynasties. 
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were to consider which of the three Kings was the 
Sesostris famous for his conquests, we should at once 
say Sesertesen I., who appears undoubtedly to have been 
the most powerful monarch of his dynasty. It seems 
to me that Sesertesen I. is Sesdstris the conqueror, and 
Sesertesen ITI. Sesdstris the lawgiver, though I see no 
reason for supposing that the latter King did not distin- 
guish himself by foreign conquests. Some may object 
to this explanation, that the Egyptians could not have 
had a great conqueror among their Kings while the 
Shepherds were in Egypt. This is an erroneous suppo- 
sition: the Shepherd-Kings of the Fifteenth Dynasty 
were merely contemporary Kings ruling in Lower Egypt, 
and in the time of Sesertesen I. most probably at 
peace with the Egyptians, and probably the Egyptians 
were aided by them. The whole history of the 
Pharaohs shows that they had often foreign troops; 
mercenaries, or allies, or both. 

In accordance with what Tacitus remarks, we find 
that the most common period assigned to the return of 
the Phoenix, by ancient writers, was 500 years; 
and. Herodotus, among the Greeks, and Horapollo, 
among the Egyptians, with many others, speak of 
the same period of 500 years. I think it most 
probable that this is “the Little Year” mentioned in 
the longer Benee-Hasan inscription. Since it is there 
mentioned immediately after “the Great Year,” it ap- 
pears to have been connected with that period, which I 
have shown to be the Tropical Cycle of 1500 Vague 
Years, and to have commenced with it. Its most pro- 
bable length would be 500 years, which would, if com- 
posed of Vague Years, exactly correspond to one-third 
of the Tropical Cycle, and be the period in which the 
Vague Year retrograded through one season of the Tro- 
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pical Year, according to the Egyptians. It is possible, 
however, that the Little Year may be the Twenty-five- 
year Cycle, also mentioned by ancient writers, which 
was almost a perfect cycle of lunations and Vague 
Years. It is necessary here to remark, that the Phoenix 
was supposed by Greek and Roman writers, and even 
by some of the Egyptians themselves, in late times, 
that is, during the Roman domination, and perhaps the 
Greek, to return at periods which had no connection 
whatever with the true Phoenix Cycle. The difficulties 
produced by this confusion are removed by the dis- 
covery of the true period. 

The modern Persians and Arabs relate many mar- 
vellous things concerning a gigantic bird or birds which 


they call the “ Rukh’,” ty “? Anka,” *\guc, and “ See- 
murgh,” yh El-Kazweenee gives an account 


of the ’Anka, which resembles the well-known fable of 
the Phenix. My uncle (Mr. Εἰ. W. Lane) has noticed 
this account in the notes of his “Translation of the 
Thousand and One Nights,"* remarking on the simi- 
larity of the two fables. El-Kazweenee states the 
period of the life of the "Anka to be 1700 years. It 
is very remarkable that the cycle of the separate state 
of the soul was supposed to be a period of twice the 
length of the Tropical Cycle, and was apparently em- 
blematized by two jackals, the emblems of Anubis and 
the Ruk-hs, and was also emblematized certainly by a 
bird, called Rekheet, or “the pure soul,” its name 
being “the period of pure souls.” The similarity of 
“ Rekheet ” and “ Ruk-h” to “ Rukh’” is very striking, 
since the radicals of all three names are the same, 


* Vol. i. p. 91. 
E 2 
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excepting that the k and ἢ of the Egyptian “ Ruk-h” 
occur in the place of the kh’ of the Arabic “Rukh’” (the 
accent indicates reduplication): in Rekheet, the final t 
is augmentative. This suggests a curious inquiry re- 
specting the origin of the connection between the two 
fables, and the extent to which the Persians and Arabs 
may have borrowed from the Egyptians and Greeks. 


SECTION V. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE DECANS. 


THE ancient Egyptians had a calendar which we may 
call that of the Decans. They distinguished thirty-six 
stars or asterisms, nearly equidistant, throughout a 
great circle of the heavens (like the signs of the 
Zodiac), which rose at intervals of about ten days. Per- 
haps they regulated their agricultural and other pur- 
suits by this calendar, just as the Arabs did in ancient — 
times by means of their similar calendar of the Man- 
sions of the Moon, _ yok) J) λῶν, which were twenty- 
eight in number, corresponding to the mean daily 
stages of the moon; a kind of calendar which was also 
used by many other nations. In the ceiling of the 
Rameseum of El-Kurneh, we find all the Decans, 
excepting Sothis, crowded into the last six months 
and the Epagomene; and unequal numbers are 
placed beneath the several months; whence we plainly 
see that nothing but the position of Sothis and the 
order of the Decans is regarded in this instance. It is 
necessary to add, that in this portion of the ceiling of 
the Rameseum, certain constellations, to which I have 
already alluded, are represented among the Decans: 
these are evidently representations of remarkable con- 
stellations, containing certain Decans, of which the 
names accompany them. 

It would be a work of great difficulty, to say the 
least, and one which would not in the least degree aid 
the inquiries which I am prosecuting in this volume, 
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to point out the particular stars or asterisms of which 
this calendar is composed. The indications are too 
insufficient to guide us in such an investigation; and if 
we calculated the true places of a multitude of stars, 
and found those which agreed in the times of rising 
with the several Decans, in the age to which any one 
of the lists of the Decans belongs, we should still be 
bewildered in the choice. 

This short account of the Calendar of the Decans is 
a necessary introduction to the subject of the section 
here immediately following. 
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taining thirty Julian years might be called by the 
Egyptians, who supposed those years to be solar, a 
Great Month, agreeably with analogy. A further | 
argument for assigning this duration to the G. P. M. is 
derived from a fact which we learn from the monu- 
ments, that a subdivision of it had a minimum length 
of a year and a half, and that at least fifteen of these 
subdivisions were contained in it. Thus the monv- 
ments show us, that the G. P. M. must have con- 
tained at least twenty-two years and a half, which 
is so near the duration that analogy would induce us 
to assign to it, that we cannot hesitate to accept the 
latter. 

A period denoted by the characters given in Plate 
III., Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, I call “the Division of the 
Great Panegyrical Month,” or, abbreviated, “the Di- 
vision of the G. P. M.” ‘The literal meaning of the 
groups which I have given is, “ Division of the Sidereal 
Month,” or “of the Month” in the instances of the 
first and second forms; and the same, with the addi- 
tion of “ Panegyrical,” in the instances of the third and 
fourth forms; and “of the Solar Panegyry ” in the fifth 
form. The hand, which I have already shown to have 
a doubtful signification in cases of this kind, though it 
cannot alter the general signification of the group, 
occurs in the fourth form. I have found dates of the 
Twelfth Division of the Twelfth G. P. M., and of the 
Fifteenth Division of the Sixth G. P. M. This con- 
vinees me that the Division of the G. P. M. had 
not a longer duration than two Julian years, for the 
length of the G. P. M. cannot be supposed to be more 
than thirty years. 

The Calendar of the Decans affords us the means of 
accurately determining ‘the length of the Division of 
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the Great Panegyrical Month. The nineteenth Decan, 
counting Sothis as the first, is called “ Smat, the star 
of the Division of the G. P. M.,”* in the sculptures 
of the ceiling of the Rameseum of El-Kurneh; and, 
being the nineteenth, it is 180°, or half a year, distant 
from Sothis. It is evident, therefore, that the nine- 
teenth Decan, reckoning Sothis as the first, in the 
time of Rameses IT. had a connection with the Division 
of the G. P. M.; and from this remarkable fact we 
cannot but infer that, in the time of that King, the 
commencement of the Division of the G. P. M. was 
sometimes marked by the rising of the nineteenth 
Decan. Now, the Decan of the First Division of the 
G. P. M. must have been the Decan of the G. P. M., 
that is, the Decan at, or about, the rising of which the 
G. P. M. commenced. But the monuments clearly 
show that the G. P. M. commenced in the time of 
Rameses II. at, or about, the time of the rising of 
Sothis. Therefore, the Division of the G. P. M. then 
commenced sometimes at the rising of Sothis, and 
‘sometimes at the rising of the nineteenth Decan. 
From this we must infer its length to have been 
half a year, or a year and a half, or some number 
of whole years and a half, since we thus find that it 
must have commenced alternately at opposite points 
of the year; but I have previously shown tliat its 
length did not exceed two years, and, therefore, it 
could only have been half a year, or a year and a 
half. That the latter is the true length is shown by 
our finding records of the first year of a G. P. M. 
and of a Division of the G. P. M. in the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions; and besides this, all probability is in 


* See Plate III., No. 11. 
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favour of this duration, which is exactly the half of 
’ the Three-year period of Royal Panegyries, to be noticed 
in the next section. Thus we see that what I call the 
Division of the Great Panegyrical Month was the 
twentieth part of the Great Panegyrical Month, and 
had a length of one Julian year and a half. 

In this place it is necessary to remove some diffi- 
culties, and to show the incorrectness of certain ex- 
planations of the Panegyrical periods. It is to be 
observed that the simplest characters denoting the 
G. P. M. were sometimes used, perhaps as early as the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, for an ordinary month; but, from 
the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty downwards, we 
find the more complete groups made use of, almost 
invariably, to denote the G. P. M. and its Division, 
to prevent mistake. 

There are two ways in which it has been proposed to 
explain the G. P. M. and the Division of the G. P. M. 
The first hypothesis is, that the G. P. M. was a com- 
mon month or a lunation, and that the Division of the 
G. P. M. was a half-month or half-lunation. This is 
disproved by our finding dates of the Fifteenth Divi- 
sion of the Sixth G. P. M., and of the Twelfth Division 
of the Twelfth G. P. M., and by the Decan of the 
Division of the G. P. M. If these be read sixth month, 
fifteenth half-month, &c., the hypothesis is equally un- 
tenable. The second hypothesis is, that the G. P. M. 
was a common month or lunation, and the Division of 
the G. P. M. a period of the same duration commencing 
in the middle of the former. The dates just mentioned 
equally disprove this. 

The highest date which I have found of the G. P. M.’s 
is of the Twelfth; and this shows that the length of the 
period which they composed could not be less than 360 
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years. This and analogy led me to the conclusion that 
the ancient Egyptians had a Great Panegyrical Year of 
365 Tropical Years, containing twelve Great Panegyrical 
Months, and five intercalary years, corresponding to 
the five Epagomene of the Vague Year. For Tropical 
I now say Julian, being convinced that the Egyptians 
believed the Julian to be a tropical and sidereal year 
at the early period when their calendar was instituted. 
The connection of the G. P. M. and its Division with 
Sothis and Smat plainly shows that those periods were 
composed of Julian years. 

Having thus obtained the exact lengths of the G. P. 
M. and the Division of the G. P. M., and an approxi- 
mative length of the Great Panegyrical Year, or G. P. 
Y., I next apply these results to the chronology as de- 
rived from the monuments, but derived without the 
help of dates, as will be seen in Part II. of this work ; 
and, examining certain dates of Panegyrical periods on 
the monuments, I find the space from the first to the 
second, from the second to the third, and from the 
third to the fourth, as agreeable with the approxima- 
tive chronology derived from the monuments as could 
be expected. 

But in making this application I find certain striking 
peculiarities, which greatly assist me in fixing the exact 
length of the G. P. Y. These peculiarities indicate 
that the first G. P. Y. probably commenced with the 
manifestation of Sothis; that the second did commence 
with that of Smat; that the third probably commenced 
with that of Smat; that the fourth did commence with 
that of Sothis; that the fifth did also commence with 
that of Sothis; that the sixth probably commenced 
with that of Smat; and that the seventh did com- 
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mence with that of Smat. Thus I obtain the following 
order of commencements of successive G. P. Y.’s. 


1 with the manifestation of Sothis. 
“| R 
ρει... Mate 


8 
spots ee e+ νον Sotbis, 
6 

σον ον νον νον νος Βαιαῖ, 


The custom of the ancient Egyptians in chronology 
was to stop short, rather than to exceed, when they 
were obliged to do either the one or the other, as we 
see (for example) in the case of the Vague Year and its 
divisions. The necessity of their doing so in the pre- 
sent instance is also shown by the Division of the 
G. P. M.; for it was obviously desirable that each 
G. P. Y. should consist of an exact number of these 
periods. Therefore it was most natural that they should 
make their G. P. Y. to consist alternately of 3644 and 
366 Julian years, and the first G. P. Y. to be of the 
former length. This mode of division would make the 
mean length of the G. P. Y. to be 3654 Julian years, 
and would fulfil all the conditions required by the 
several data upon which this inquiry is based. 

We see, therefore, that the Great Panegyrical Year 
was alternately 3644 and 366 Julian years in length, 
thus having a mean length of 3654 Julian years, and 
being evidently regarded by the Egyptians as strictly 
analogous to the Julian Year, which contained 3654 
solar periods; and that it commenced with the mani- 
festation of either Sothis or Smat; that the Great 
Panegyrical Month contained thirty Julian years, and 
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commenced with the manifestation of the Decan of 
the G. P. Y.*; and that the Division of the Great 
Panegyrical Month contained one Julian year and a 
half, and commenced alternately with the manifesta- 
tion of the Decan of the G. P. M., and that of the 
opposite Decan. It now remains to apply this explana- 
tion of the periods of Panegyries to dates found upon 
the monuments. 

The first -date which I have found accompanied by a 
King’s name is in a tomb in that part of the great 
Memphite burial-ground which is adjacent to the Great 
Pyramid and to the Second Pyramid. This date I give 
in Plate III., No. 12, omitting the usual mention of 
offerings which precedes it. 

I have already, in speaking of the Tropical Cycle 
(Sect. 2), had occasion to prove that the dagger and 
palm-branch signify “ First Year;” and I gave what I 
think to be the reason for the deviation from general 
usage in the disposition of these characters. The same 
is the case with two other groups in this passage, 
which I read “ First G. P. M.,” and “ First Division 
of the G. P. M.,” the interpretation of which is quite 
certain. 

The inscription which I am now considering relates 
that a certain person made offerings in the commence- 
ment of the First Year of the First G. P. M., and the 
First Division of the G. P. M.; that is, in the com- 
mencement of a Great Panegyrical Year; and that he 
lived in the time of King Num-Shufu. In a similar 
inscription, on the outside of the tomb, evidently re- 


* For an example of the mention of the Decan of the G. P. M. 
see Plate III., No. 10, ““ TheG. P. M. (of) Smat,” from an inscrip- 
tion in a tomb near the Pyramids of El-Geezeh. 
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cording the same date, but much injured, we find men- 
tion of King Shufu. These names are written in hiero- 
glyphics Num-shufu, or Num-khufu', and Shufu or Khu- 
fu’. In each case I prefer reading the sieve “sh,” since 


Manetho transcribes each name by Siphis, (Soddus,) 
though this character generally has the value of “kh.” 
These two royal names are evidently those of the two 
Suphises of Manetho, the second and third Kings of the 
Fourth Dynasty, according to the version of Africanus ; 
Shufu being the first Siphis. I formerly supposed the 
two names to apply to one King, but now it is my 
opinion that they are the names of the two Kings just 
mentioned, whom I believe to have reigned together. 
My reasons for these conclusions will be fully stated in 
the second part of this work. 

Having ascertained that a Great Panegyrical Year 
commenced in the reign of the two Siphises, I have 
now to show what particular Great Panegyrical Year this 
was. The basis of the calculations for ascertaining the 
dates of the commencements of G. P. Y.’s is the date 
of the commencement of the Tropical Cycle in the reign 
of Amenemha IT., B.c. 2005, in the course of the Twelfth 
Division of the Twelfth G. P. M. From this I find the 
commencement of that G. P. Y. in which the date last 
mentioned fell to have been in the year B.c. 2352, and 
the commencement of the preceding one B.c. 2717. 
That the G. P. Y. which began B.c. 2352 is that of 
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the time of the two Suphises, I shall show in Part IT., 
from the approximative chronology of the interval from 
the Suiphises to Amenemha II., derived from Manetho 
and the monuments. 

The commencement of the Great Panegyrical Year 
which preceded that of the Suphises I have already 
shown to be in the year B.c. 2717. That this was the 
First G. P. Y. is proved by the characteristics which it 
possesses ; for it commenced in a year in which the 
manifestation of Sothis fell in the first month of the 
Vague Year, and was therefore celebrated on the first 
day of that month. Further, if we made another such 
period to have preceded this, we should refer its com- 
mencement to an age far anterior to any indicated by 
the monuments; for the interval from the accession of 
Ménés (the first King of Egypt) to the Suphises is un- 
doubtedly very much less than two G. P. Y.s; and I 
shall be able to show, in Part II., that the date of the 
year B.c. 2717 is the Era of the commencement of the 
Egyptian race, and that of Ménés. 

The date of the commencement of the First Great 
Panegyrical Year, B.c. 2717, and that of the Second, 
B.c. 2352, the first being the Era of Ménés, and the 
second in the time of the two Stphises, will be seen to 
be perfectly agreeable with the records on the Egyp- 
tian monuments. 

The next date after that of the time of the Siphises 
is that of the commencement of the Tropical Cycle, 
in the reign of Amenemha II., the second King of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, in the year B.c. 2005. 

In treating of the Phoenix Cycle (Section IV.), I 
have shown that the First Phoenix Cycle commenced 
with the Third Great Panegyrical Year, B.c. 1986, in 
the reign of Sesertesen III., whom Manetho makes the 
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third King of the Twelfth Dynasty. This, like the pre- 
ceding date, has already been fully noticed. 

I have not found any date recorded on the monu- 
ments from the time of the Twelfth Dynasty to that of 
the Eighteenth. I have, however, found three dates of 
the time of the latter Dynasty. The first of these is of 
the reign of a King of the time of the early part of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, who is not found in the lists of 
Manetho, nor in those of the monuments, and therefore 
was not a legitimate sovereign. His name is read by 
Champollion “ Skhai;” but several other readings have 


mms 
a 


been proposed, and most hieroglyphic scholars are unde- 
cided as to the true reading. The time of his reign has 
likewise been considered as doubtful. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson has pointed out, in his “ Materia Hierogly- 
phica,” that he was anterior to Rameses 11., the second 
King of the Nineteenth Dynasty; and it has been gene- 
tally concluded that he was anterior to Horus, the 
ninth King of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The application 
of this date to the lists shows us (as will be seen in 
Part II.) that Skhai, or Skhee, was contemporary with 
Thothmes I, the third King of the Eighteenth Dynasty; 
for although he appears to have ruled at Thebes, since 
his tomb is there, we cannot suppose that he was not 
contemporary with some King found in the lists of 
Manetho, and those of the monuments. The inscrip- 
tion which contains the date I have now to notice is 
copied in Plate 106 of Sharpe’s “Inscriptions:” it records 
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that the fourth year of a King whose name is erased, 
but whose square title remains, dated in the First 
Division of the Sixth G. P.M. This King is Skhee; 
for Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, a scholar well 
known for his extensive and accurate knowledge of 
Egyptian archeology, assures me that the square title 
is a variation of that usually found with his name. 
The First Division of the Sixth G. P. M. commenced 
in July, p.c. 1472; and the succeeding Division com. 
menced in January, B.c. 1470. This gives the date of 
Skhee’s fourth year, 1472-1, and shows that he came 
to the throne in some part of the years B.o. 1475-4. 
The next date which I have found I believe to be 
of the time of Queen Amen-numt, who reigned for a 


time conjointly with Thothmes II. and Thothmes III. 
The date is in a tomb at Thebes, where the royal name 
has been almost entirely obliterated by the wantonness 
of travellers, or the deliberate plunder of those who 
should have set a better example. From the style of 
its paintings, the tomb evidently belongs to the earlier 
part of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and what remains of 
the royal name shows that it was painted in the time 
of Amenoph I., II., or III, or Queen Amen-numt. 1 
formerly stated that my uncle, Mr. E. W. Lane, was 
almost certain that he remembered this tomb to be of 
the time of Amenoph 11., and thought it highly pro- 
bable that, when he examined it some years ago, the 
King’s name was uninjured. Since I published this 
opinion, my uncle has found among his papers a note 
F 
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‘which shows that the name was so far erased when he 
saw it that he could not say to which of the monarchs 
I have mentioned it applied. The mention of offerings 
having been made in a particular Division of a Great 
Panegyrical Month, which the next date that I have 
to notice proves to have fallen in the reign of 
Queen Amen-numt, merely shows that the principal 
person buried in this tomb lived during her reign; 
though, at the same time, there is no sound reason for 
concluding that he did not live many years more after 
the conclusion of that reign. I give a copy of the 
date in Plate III, No. 18. 

This inscription refers to the celebration of certain 
Panegyries in the Sixth G. P. M. and the Fifteenth 
Division of the G. P.M. The date is, therefore, of 
the year s.c. 1451, or 1450; for the Fifteenth 
Division of the Sixth G. P. M. of the Fourth G. P. Y. 
commenced in July p.c. 1451, and the next Division 
commenced in January, B.c. 1449. The inscription is 
of very great importance, as mentioning such a high 
number of the Divisions of the G. P. M. as the 
Fifteenth. The Panegyries noticed in it are those of 
the “ Waka,” respecting which I have not formed a 
certain opinion; the Panegyry of Thoth, “the great 
Manifestation, the Manifestation of Sothis,” and the 
Panegyries of the Great and Little Ruk-hs. 

Another date, only a few years later than the last which 
I have mentioned, is found in an inscription on the base 
of the great obelisk of El-Karnak, a copy of which is 
given by M. Prisse, in Plate X VIIT. of his supplement to 
Champollion’s “Monumens de I’Egypte et de la Nubie.” 
From it we learn that the Seventh G. P. M. commenced 
in Mesori of the sixteenth year of Queen Amen-numt. 
The date of the commencement of this G. P. M. is 
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July, B.c. 1442, which shows that the Queen came to’ 
the throne in the Vague Year corresponding to B.c. 
1458-7. The reason of this ambiguity with respect to 
the Julian Year of this sovereign’s accession is because 
we are not aware how early she began to reign in that 
Vague Year which was called, according to the ancient 
Egyptian custom, her first year, and which commenced 
in the Julian Year s.c. 1458, and concluded in 1457. 

I have found no more mention of the Periods of 
Panegyries until the time of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 
In the celebrated tomb of Fa-bak-en-renf, a high 
functionary of the time of Psammetichus II., we find 
a date of this time. This tomb, which is at Mem- 
phis, is celebrated for containing one of the oldest 
instances of the stone arch. I conclude that the date 
is during the reign of Psammetichus II., since no other 
King is mentioned in this large tomb, and since it is 
merely the date of the commencement of a G. P. M. 
without the number being specified. This must have 
been the G. P. M. which commenced B.c. 591, in the 
reign of Psammetichus II. I obtain the chronology of 
this part of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty from a comparison 
of the well-known inscription on a stela in the museum 
of Florence, which reckons seventy-one years from the 
third year of Neco (the Nechaé 11. of Manetho) to the 
thirty-fifth of Amasis, with what Manetho and Hero- 
dotus say respecting the lengths of the Kings’ reigns. 

Another date of the time of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
is of the commencement of a G. P. M. in the time of 
Amasis; for although that King’s prenomen alone 
occurs in the inscription containing the date*, and that 
prenomen is also the name of his son, who was a high 


* Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Vol. i. Part I., 
Pl. LXII. 
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functionary under Darius Hystaspes, yet in this case 
we see that it must be the King’s prenomen, from the 
royal title which accompanies it. This date can only 
be that of the commencement of the G. P. M. 
which immediately followed that of the time of 
Psammetichus IT., and began in the year s.c. 561. 
One more date recorded on the monuments remains 
to be mentioned: it is of the commencement of a 
G. P. M. and a Division of a G. P. M. The inscription 
which records it is found in the largest tomb at Thebes, 
that of Pet-amen-apt. It is remarkable that no name 
of a known King occurs in this tomb, but only the name 
of an unplaced King or viceroy, not elsewhere found. 
This name is mentioned in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
“Modern Egypt and Thebes.”* I was unable to find it 
during my last visit to Thebes, owing to its occurring 
but once, and to the great extent of the tomb; and 1 
have to thank Sir Gardner for his kindness in giving 
me a copy of it, which I here insert. It reads Hor-em- 


heb, and resembles the nomen of King Horus of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, which reads “ Men-amen Hor-em- 
heb;” and from this it might be supposed to be a 


variation of that nomen. This supposition is, however, 


* Vol. il, Ρ. 222. 
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inadmissible (unless Hor-em-heb is not spoken of as a 
King of that time, which the mutilated state of the in- 
scription in which his name occurs does not enable us 
to decide); for the style of the tomb is undoubtedly 
that of the latter part of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 
and, perhaps, also of the Twenty-seventh. The name 
Hor-em-heb is well known not to apply to any King of 
the latter part of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, or of the 
Twenty-seventh ; nor can it apply to any of the well- 
known viceroys, governors, and chiefs, of the time of 
the Persian domination mentioned by the Greek 
writers; neither to the Egyptians Inarus, Amyrteus, 
Pausiris, and Thannyras; nor to the Persian governors 
Aryandes and Achemenes, &c.; nor to that son of 
Amasis whose name is Ra-num-hat, the same as his 
father’s prenomen. Hence we may suppose that the royal 
name Hor-em-heb is the name of a prince, or a viceroy, 
who exercised his power for a short time; and we may 
infer that he ruled in the early part of the Persian 
domination. From the size and splendour of the tomb, 
from its elaborate decoration, and from our finding no — 
royal name but one of an unknown prince, and that 
but once occurring, we may reasonably suppose it to 
have been sculptured at a time when Egypt was under 
the dominion of foreigners ; though it had not been long 
enough in that state to preclude the possibility of an 
Egyptian priest’s making a magnificent tomb, but yet 
long enough for that tomb to have been sculptured ; 
for if the tomb had been begun to be sculptured in the 
time of a native King, we should find royal rings con- 
taining his name, or left blank. The G. P. M. of which 
the commencement is recorded in the tomb of Pet- 
amen-apt is probably that which began B.c. 495. I 
offer these ideas respecting the date of the tomb with 
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great diffidence. and as merely hypothetical ; for it is 
by no means impossible that it may be removed to a 
later or earlier period by future discoveries. 

I have already quoted the passage of Tacitus respect- 
ing the Phoenix, in which that writer says, after men- 
tioning the appearances of the Phoenix in the times of 
Sesdstris and Amasis, that it appeared also in the 
reign of one of the Ptolemies, whom he calls “Ptolemy, 
who was the third Macedonian sovereign” (qui ex 
Macedonibus tertius regnavit). 1 might offer probable 
conjectures in explanation of this assertion, but I 
think it needless to do so. It may be supposed to 
refer to some one of the Panegyrical periods. 

I cannot conclude this section without adding, that 
all the dates of the kinds above mentioned which I 
have seen on the monuments, or in printed copies of 
inscriptions, are perfectly in accordance with the 
system which I have put forth; and that I have sup- 
pressed no argument which I consider as opposing that 
system; but, on the contrary, have stated and explained 
all the objections that have occurred to me. 


SECTION VII. 
THE ROYAL PANEGYRIES. 


In the Greek inscription of the Rosetta Stone, Ptolemy 
Epiphanes is called “ Lord of the Thirty-year Periods, 
like great Hephestus:” KTPIOT TPIAKONTAETH- 
PIAQN KA@AIIEP O H®AIZTO® O META. The 
corresponding part of the hieroglyphic inscription is 
unfortunately lost; but we find the title in other in- 
scriptions written in hieroglyphics, “ Lord of the Royal 
Panegyries, like Ptah, or Phthah (7. 6. Hephestus), 
Tatann.” In the preceding passage, we find certain 
characters which signify “the Periods of Thirty Years,” 
though the hieroglyphic symbol is merely a representa- 
tion of the great hall in which the Panegyries of these 
periods were held. It is remarkable that the name is 
sometimes in the singular, and sometimes in the plural, 
and that the group in the plural appears sometimes to 
signify a single Thirty-year Period of Royal Panegyries. 
When I first ascertained the length of the G. P. M., 
I supposed it to be the same as the Thirty-year Period 
of Royal Panegyries; but differently named for some 
particular reason. But I found afterwards that this 
latter Period was connected with the reigns of Kings, 
by observing hieroglyphic inscriptions stating that 
some god had granted to a King to perform “a Period 
of Royal Panegyries;” thus evidently alluding to the 
Thirty-year Period of those Panegyries. I next observed, 
that those Kings who had long reigns, especially Papa 
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(Phiops) and Rameses II., make frequent and remark- 
able mention of these Panegyries, whilst those who 
reigned but a few years do not notice them, or notice 
them but briefly. I then ascertained that the only 
records of particular years of Kings in which the 
commencements of Thirty-yéar Periods were celebrated 
render it probable that the Thirty-year Period of Royal 
Panegyries commenced in the first year of a King’s 
reign, or in that year of his reign in which he first 
presided at the Royal Panegyries. A Thirty-year 
Period of Royal Panegyries is recorded to have com- 
menced in the thirtieth year of the reign of Rameses 
ΤΙ. and another in the thirty-third year of Thothmes 
III. The first seems obviously to point to the comple- 
tion of thirty years from the Royal Panegyries of the 
year of the King’s accession ; and, upon consideration, 
it will be seen that the second is probably a record 
of the same purport. We know that Thothmes ITI. 
was for a time under the regency of Queen Amen- 
numt, who doubtless presided at the Panegyries; and — 
we know that this regency did not conclude before 
the King’s third year, or a little later; whence we see 
that a period of thirty years would very probably com- 
mence in his thirty-third year. 

From what I have just stated, compared with other 
circumstances connected with the Royal Panegyries, 
which I have also stated, especially that the celebration 
of a Period of Royal Panegyries was promised to the 
Egyptian Kings in the inscriptions of the temples, I can 
arrive at no other conclusion than that the Great Royal 
Panegyries were first celebrated at or about the com- 
pletion of the King’s thirtieth year, as counted from 
the Royal Panegyries of the year of his accession. 
The record of the time of Thothmes IIT. reads, “ In 
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the thirty-third year, on the second day of Mesori, 
the commencement of Periods of many and great 
Panegyries.” This is the beginning of an inscription 
at El-Bersheh, in Middle Egypt, communicated to me 
by my friend Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, who has made 
important contributions to our knowledge of Egyptian 
archeology. A comparison of this with other inscrip- 
tions relating to the same subject plainly shows, that it 
can only relate to the commencement of a Thirty- 
year Period of Royal Panegyries. The usual manner 
of recording this event is by recording the commence- 
ment of the first of its subdivisions. 

There are some very remarkable inscriptions of the 
reign of Rameses II., sculptured at Gebel-es-Silsileh, 
in Upper Egypt, which enable us to determine the 
length of certain subdivisions of the period which I 
have been just noticing. I give, in Plate III., No. 14, 
a copy of so much of one of these inscriptions as 
relates to the dates of Panegyries, from Champollion’s 
“ Monumens de rEgypte et de la Nubie,” Plate 116. 


This inscription reads thus— 


“Year 30. First (of) the Royal Panegyries.” 
“Year 34. Second (of) the Royal Panegyries.” 
“Year 37. Third of the Royal Panegyries.” 
“Year 40. Fourth of the Royal Panegyries.” 


Immediately after this, we read, “Of the Lord of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Ra, the guardian (?) of 
‘justice, approved of the sun, lord of the rulers, Mee- 
amen Rameses [11.] With respect to the transla- 
tion which I have here given of this inscription, I must 
remark, that it is the ordinary group for the Pane- 
gyries 1 am now noticing which I render “ Royal 
Panegyries;” that the years are the regnal years of 
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Rameses II.; and that the interpretation of a certain 
group as meaning “second” was first mentioned to me 
by Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, who believes 
that Dr. Hincks first mentioned it to him. 

A very brief consideration of the inscription which 
I have just cited will show that the subdivisions of the 
Thirty-year Period of Royal Panegyries, which were 
marked by the celebration of what I may call “ Little 
Royal Panegyries,” could only have been periods of 
three Julian years, if they were of equal length. If 
such were the case, and if we suppose the first recorded 
in the inscription of Rameses II. to have commenced 
on the last day of the Vague Year, the succeeding ones 
would have fallen in the years there mentioned; and 
if this were the length of the subdivisions, each of 
them would correspond in length to two Divisions of 
the G. P. M., as the Thirty-year Period corresponded in 
length to the G. P. M.; thus confirming the durations 
that I have assigned to the latter Period and its Divi- 
sion. There. is, however, one difficulty in this expla- 
nation of the Thirty-year Period of Royal Panegyries, 
and its subdivision. In what manner was the first 
thirty years of a King’s reign divided? Although 
it is perfectly evident that the first Panegyry of 
much importance was the jubilee, which was cele- 
brated in the King’s thirtieth year, yet we must sup- 
pose that Little Royal Panegyries were previously 
celebrated. But the interval of nearly thirty Vague 
Years manifestly could not be divided into periods 
of three Julian years with exact precision. This 
will be explained if we suppose that the Royal 
Panegyries were celebrated on the occasion of the 
occurrence of some variable physical phenomenon, oc- 
curring at intervals of which the mean length would 
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be a complete number of Julian years, though in par- 
ticular instances they would somewhat differ in length 
one from another. From the place where the Royal 
Panegyries are most remarkably recorded, Gebel-es- 
Silsileh, the ancient Silsilis, where Nilus was particu- 
larly worshipped, and from the circumstance that both 
in the time of Thothmes III. and in that of Rameses 
II. (if one were celebrated late in his thirtieth year), 
these Panegyries were celebrated about midsummer, 
I think it most probable that they were partly cele- 
brations of the first indication of the rise of the Nile 
(including the festival called by the Greeks the Niloa), 
since festivals celebrating such a phenomenon would 
have varied a little in time, if not fixed to a particular 
day, from the vagueness and slight irregularity of the 
event on which they would depend. 

From the Thirty-year Period of Royal Panegyries, or 
from the Great Panegyrical Month, most probably 
originated the Thirty-year festivals of the Roman 
Emperors, which were called Tricennalia*. 


* I have pointed out what I believe to be an indication of a 
Sixty-year Period in the shorter of the two Benee-Hasan inscrip- 
tions which I have already partly cited; and even if any do not 
agree with me as to the explanation of a certain group as signifying 
‘“The sixth of the twelve Asha,” or “ Egg-periods,” it cannot be 
denied that there is great probability that the ancient Egyptians 
had a Sixty-year Period. If the First Great Panegyrical Month 
commenced with the First ‘“ Egg-period,” the Eleventh and Twelfth 
G. P. M.’s coincided almost wholly with the Sixth “ Egg-period.” 
That the Egyptians made use of a Sixty-year Period, and connected 
that period with the crocodile and its eggs, is apparent from the 
statements of ancient writers. Plutarch says, that the crocodile’s 
eggs are sixty in number, that they are sixty days before they are 
hatched, and that the longest life of the crocodile is sixty years. 
Iamblichus also states the number of the crocodile to be sixty, 
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which number he connects with the sun. Elian makes similar 
statements respecting the eggs of the crocodile, the time before 
hatching, the life of sixty years, and other particulars of the 
same kind. (See Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” 2nd Series, 
Vol. 11., pp. 86, 238, 237.) 

Horapollo Nilous (p. 12, ed. Cory) and others make mention of 
a Tetraéterid, or period of four Julian years, connected with the 
intercalary quarter of a day. As, however, we have no evidence 
of this period having been in use in the times of the Pharaohs, it 
is unnecessary to examine it. The ancient Egyptians may have 
had it so long as they made use of a year of 365 days and a 
quarter. 


HORH MGYPTIAC A. 
PART II. 


HISTORY. 


SECTION I. 


INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


In the following pages I shall endeavour to pre- 
sent to the reader an outline of the History of 
Egypt during the time of the Pharaohs of the First 
Nineteen Dynasties, a period comprising about 1500 
years, and ending about the date commonly assigned 
to the taking of Troy. 

Before entering upon this portion of Egyptian his- 
tory, I must consider the order of these Dynasties, a 
subject respecting which the learned of modern times 
have widely differed. _ 

Every one allows that the Nineteenth Dynasty suc- 
ceeded the Eighteenth, and that neither of these 
Dynasties was contemporary with any other: it is the 
order of the first seventeen Dynasties of Manetho’s list 
that has been the cause of so many disputes, and it is 
this that I have to consider. 

‘Manetho speaks of the rising of the Kings of the 
Thebaid and of the other parts of Egypt against the 
Shepherds, themselves a Dynasty or Dynasties of Kings ; 
and thus he plainly indicates his belief that there were 
at that time at least three contemporary Dynasties. 

Other writers of ancient and modern times have 
affirmed some of the facts which I am about to prove, 
and have adduced arguments in favour of their asser- 
tions; but the proof from the monuments has hitherto 
been wanting. This proof I have now to give; and I 
beg that the reader will pay especial attention to it. I 
shall prove that the monuments establish the contempo- 
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raneousness of certain of the first seventeen Dynasties 
with others of the same portion of Manetho’s list, by 
several records which have not hitherto been adduced 
as proofs of this important fact, and which develop the 
general scheme of the arrangement of these Dynasties 
in a most striking manner, while they signally confirm 
the Chronology ascertained in Part I. 

It may be well here to remove a prejudice which 
some have thought to rest upon a foundation not easily 
shaken. It has been supposed that those Pharaohs who 
are styled in inscriptions of their own times Kings of 
all Egypt, or, more particularly, Kings of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, titles not uncommonly used, were sole 
Kings; and, consequently, that some of the first seven- 
teen Dynasties ruled alone over all Egypt, without con- 
temporaries. That this is an erroneous conclusion will 
be most satisfactorily proved by inscriptions which I 
shall have to cite, in which two contemporary Kings are 
mentioned, and one of them receives these titles. Even 
if we had not these proofs, it seems to me that this 
objection would not carry any weight, when we remem- 
ber the parallel instances in the history of other nations, 
such as the title of King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland; and others too numerous to mention. Several 
Oriental Sovereigns of the present day arrogate to them- 
selves titles far more extravagant, with respect to the 
extent of their rule, than those which certain of the 
Pharaohs assumed in calling themselves Kings of all 
Egypt. 

The following table of the order of the first seven- 
teen Dynasties was constructed by my uncle, Mr. E. W. 
Lane, in the year 1830. He founded it upon the evi- 
dence given by Manetho and others, that some of the 
early Dynasties were contemporary, and upon a consi- 
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deration of the ordinal and other appellations (or num- 
bers and names) by which those Dynasties are distin- 
guished; for the interpretation of hieroglyphics was 
not then certain enough for him to obtain clear monu- 
mental evidence. When I commenced the study of 
hieroglyphics, he showed me this table; and, although 
he had discontinued that study for some years, he ex- 
pressed his belief that his arrangement would be con- 
firmed by the discoveries of others. After perusing 
some of the works of late authors, I became per- 
suaded that his system was untenable; and that, if 
any of the Dynasties were contemporary, they were not 
contemporary in that order. Thus I relinquished it, 
and sought in the works of others a true scheme of 
Egyptian chronology ; but sought in vain: I could find 
no system that would bear the test of comparison with 
the monuments. At last, after lamenting the time that 
had been lost in this fruitless search, I determined to 
study the monuments only, and to judge for myself; 
and, to my astonishment, I found everything confirm 
my uncle’s theory, until, by degrees, proving point after 
point, I at last became convinced that the system was 
altogether correct. Thus £ came to the conclusions 
which I have adopted after having long entertained the 
strongest prejudices against them. I now subjoin the 
table. 


| 
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Thinites.| Memphites. |“;. tinites. | opolites. Diospolites. Xoites. Shepherds. 
ee 
Yra.| Dyn. Yrs. Dys.| Dyn. Yrs.) Dyn. Yrs.' Dyn. Yrs. |Dyn. Years. | Dyn. Yrs. 
rs 258) 8rd 214 
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My uncle has assigned 511 years to the Shepherd- 
Dynasties, instead of the sum of the durations of those 
Dynasties in the lists, because Manetho states that the 
whole period of the Shepherd-rule was 511 years. The 
length of those Dynasties I shall presently consider. 
He has in this table given the numbers of years ac- 
cording to Africanus’s transcript of Manetho’s list, ex- 
cepting in the case just noticed. It will be afterwards 
seen that these numbers need corrections: my uncle 
- gave them in his table because he considered them in 
general the most correct. What he intended to be 
shown by that table will appear more clearly in the 
following arrangement of the Dynasties, also made by 
him: the only alteration that I have made in this is in 
the case of the Seventeenth Dynasty, which I hold to 
have been a single Dynasty, of Shepherds; not a double 
Dynasty, of Diospolites and Shepherds: but this does 
not affect the general system. 


Ist) (8rd 
at dah 5th 
6th Oth\ (llth |. 
7th —| | | 12th 15th 
Sth 10th ) \ 18th bach 16th 
17th 

This table exhibits the First and Second Dynasties as 
for the most part contemporary with the Third and 
Fourth; the Fourth with the Fifth; the Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth with the Ninth and Tenth; the Ninth and 
Tenth with the Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth ; the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth with the Fourteenth; and the 


Fourteenth with the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth. 


f 
he wea’ 


This arrangement of the first seventeen Dynasties 


rests, particularly, on the following grounds :—The 
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Memphites of the Fourth Dynasty are clearly shown 
by the monuments to have been in part contempo- 
rary with the Elephantinites of the Fifth. The Diospo- 
lites of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties are like- 
wise shown to have been in part contemporary with 
the Heracleopolites of the Ninth, and the Shepherds 
of the Fifteenth; and the latter part of the Fif- 
teenth Dynasty is also shown to have been contem- 
porary with the latter part of the Fifth. The Fifteenth 
Dynasty I also find to have immediately, or almost im- 
mediately, succeeded the Sixth Dynasty. The arrange- 
ment of five columns of the table I consider as thus 
established from monumental evidence. The Thinite 
kingdom cannot be supposed to have commenced long 
before the Memphite. This will plainly appear from 
what I have to state respecting the Era of Ménés, in 
Section ITI. of this Part; from a consideration of my 
explanation of the Tablet of Abydos, in the same sec- 
tion; and from an inspection of the hieroglyphic Table 
of the first seventeen Dynasties, at the end of this 
work, in which it will be seen that, by assigning average 
lengths to the reigns of the Thinite Kings, we find that 
the end of the Second Dynasty comes almost exactly to 
the point where the Twelfth Dynasty begins both in 
that Table and in the Tablet of Abydos. Other rea- 
sons also will be found in the course of this work. 
The Xoite kingdom probably arose about the time of 
the Shepherd-invasion, shortly after which event the 
Fifteenth Dynasty commenced. Those propositions 
which I state to be proved by the monuments will be 
fully developed in the ensuing inquiries. 

The true arrangement of the first seventeen Dynas- 
ties indicates the following leading historical facts. 

The Thinites were the first Egyptian Kings, and the 
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first of them, Ménés, was undoubtedly sole King of 
Egypt. Soon after the establishment of the Thinite 
kingdom, Lower Egypt, it appears, became an inde- 
pendent state, and Memphis was its capital. About 
two centuries after this event both the Thinite and 
Memphite kingdoms appear to have been dismembered 
by the establishment of the Elephantinite Dynasty ; 
and many years afterwards, by that of the Heracleopo- 
lite and Diospolite Dynasties. Not long after the time 
of the commencement of the Diospolite kingdom, an- 
other kingdom, the Xoite, appears to have been founded, 
in Lower Egypt; and about the same time, a warlike 
eastern tribe of Pastors, to whose successive chiefs the 
Egyptians gave the appellation of Shepherd-Kings, 
invaded Egypt, and, favoured by its divided state, 
made all the native princes tributary to them, choos- 
ing Memphis as their capital. These, and other 
tribes of Pastors, whose Kings compose the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Dynasties, ruled in Egypt 
for more than five hundred years. 


(Part II. 
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In the preceding tables, I have given the lists of 
Manetho according to the transcript of Africanus, as 
being the most correct extant; and I have added the 
most important variations from the Greek text and 
Armenian translation of Eusebius’s Chronicle, with a 
list of the Fifteenth Dynasty from the fragments of 
Manetho preserved by Josephus, and a few variations 
of the text of Africanus. In the abbreviations which 
I have employed, E. stands for the Greek text and 
Armenian translation of Eusebius when they agree ; 
E. G. for the Greek text, and E. A. for the Armenian 
translation. ; 

At the end of this volume will be found a table of 
the hieroglyphic names of all the Kings that I have 
found to belong to particular Dynasties, from the First 
to the Seventeenth inclusive; the Dynasties and Kings 
being there arranged in their proper relative places, 
according to the monuments, which seldom enable us 
to determine the exact points of contemporaneousness 
in two or more Dynasties; and the spaces allotted to 
particular Kings being proportioned to the lengths of 
their reigns in some particular and remarkable cases ; 
average length, deduced from the length of the Dynasty, 
and the number of its Kings, being indicated in other 
cases. Sir Gardner Wilkinson has most kindly offered 
me the use of the wood-blocks from which the names 
in the table above mentioned, as well as most of the | 
names of Kings which occur in this work, are printed. 

The errours in Manetho’s lists, and the manner in 
which the monuments assist us in verifying or correct- 
ing those lists, will be discussed in many places 
throughout this portion of the present work. The 
instances of corruption by copyists, to be noticed here- 
after, plainly show us that we cannot rely upon the 
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accuracy of the numbers in Manetho’s Dynasties as 
they now stand, and that we must therefore correct 
that historian’s lists as far as possible from the dates 
and other records on the monuments. I must also 
distinctly state, that I place no reliance upon Manetho 
in any case in which he is not in some degree confirmed 
by the monuments or other trustworthy ancient autho- 
rity. The corruption of his text, by copyists or epi- 
tomizers, has probably been partly intentional and 
partly unintentional; but I suppose it to have been in 
8 great measure effected before the times of Josephus, 
Theophilus of Antioch, Africanus, and Eusebius; whose 
quotations and abstracts of Manetho have still further 
suffered by the carelessness of later copyists. 

There are several other lists of Egyptian Kings, 
preserved on the monuments and in papyri: on the 
former, in hieroglyphic characters; in the latter, in 
hieratic. 

The chief of these lists are the List of the Chamber 
of Kings, and that called the Tablet of Abydos. The 
former, which contained sixty-one royal names, belong- 
_ ing to the Sixth, Ninth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
and Fifteenth, Dynasties, and which other writers have 
been utterly unable to explain, most remarkably con- 
firms the arrangement of the Dynasties which I have 
adopted. It is a monument of the reign of Thothmes 
III, the fifth King of the Eighteenth Dynasty, by 
whose order it was sculptured, in a chamber of the 
great temple of the metropolis of that time. The 
latter list (that of Abydos) contained fifty-two names 
(two of which are of one King) of Thinite and Diospo- 
lite Kings, as will soon be shown. In both lists, many 
names are erased. There are also many other shorter 
lists on the monuments, containing from two to four- 
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teen Kings’ names, and dating from the time of the 
Fourth Dynasty to that of the Twentieth. 

The Royal Turin Papyrus is a hieratic manuscript 
which, from what remains of it, seems to have con- 
tained the first seventeen Dynasties, with the lengths 
of the Kings’ reigns, generally in years, months, and 
days, but sometimes, in years only; with the com- 
mencements of Dynasties indicated. Most unhappily 
it is in a very mutilated state, so that little information 
has hitherto been derived from it. I shall, however, 
have to notice some important facts which are to be 
learnt from this record, and to show that it affords a 
most remarkable confirmation of the scheme of con- 
temporary Dynasties which I have founded upon the 
monuments. — 


SECTION III. 


HISTORY OF THE PERIOD BEFORE THE 
SHEPHERD INVASION. 


ΜΕΝῈΒ was the first King of Egypt, according to 
Manetho, Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus. His 
hieroglyphic name, which reads Menee, heads the list 


at the Rameseum of El-Kurneh. It is also given in 
the Royal Turin Papyrus as the name of the first 
mortal King. 

There is a very remarkable passage in the Eu- 
terpe of Herodotus*, which has been supposed to be 
of great importance towards the elucidation of the 
Egyptian Chronology. After having spoken of the 
number of generations from the first King to Sethon 
the priest of Hephestus, and said that in the interval 


* The. list which Herodotus has given of the most remarkable 
of the Pharaohs, as received from the Egyptian priests, though it 
presents several inaccuracies, plainly shews us a fact too remarkable 
to be passed over without notice: that the priests read to him a list 
of the most celebrated of the Kings of Upper Egypt, and then a 
list of those of Lower Egypt: and his chief errour lay in his sup- 
posing that the latter succeeded the former. 
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from the former to the latter no god had appeared 
in a human form, the historian adds, that ‘“ they [the 
priests] said, that in this time the sun had risen four 
times out of its usual places: where it now sets, it had 
twice risen; and where it now rises it had twice set ;” 
and he ‘goes on to say, that these events had produced 
no physical changes in Egypt. (Ev τοίνυν τούτῳ τῷ 
χρόνῳ τετράκιϑ ἔλεγον ἐξ ἠθέων τὸν ἥλιον ἀνατεῖλαι" ἔνθα 
τε νῦν καταδύεται, ἐνθεῦτεν Sis ἐπαντεῖλαι' καὶ ἔνθεν νῦν 
ἀνατέλλει, ἐνθαῦτα δὶς καταδῦναι: καὶ οὐδὲν τῶν Kar 
Αὔγυπτον ὑπὸ ταῦτα ἑτεροιωθῆναι, οὔτε τὰ ἐκ τῆς γῆ», 
οὔτε τὰ ἐκ τοῦ ποταμοῦ σφι γινόμενα, οὔτε τὰ ἀμφὶ 
yovcous, οὔτε τὰ κατὰ τοὺς θανάτου»“.) Many attempts 
have been made to explain this passage; but none of 
them is satisfactory; and I am convinced that the 
reader will agree with me that the explanation which 
I am about to offer (supported by most remarkable 
evidence) is the true one. 

It is evident that the priests told Herodotus that 
great periods had elapsed since the time of Ménés, the 
first King; and that, in the interval from his reign to 
that of Sethén, the solar risings of stars, that is to say, 
their manifestations, had twice fallen on those days of 
the Vague Year on which their settings fell in their 
own time; and vice versd ; and that the historian, by a 
natural mistake, supposed they spoke of the sun itself. 
This would place Ménés at or before cir. B.c. 2760 to 
2640 and later than cir. B.c. 3490 to 3370. Sethdén 
was reigning in Egypt about B.c. 713; and therefore 
the interval from his time to that of Herodotus is not 
sufficiently long to affect the calculation based upon 
the historian’s statement. Herodotus was in Egypt 
about the year B.c. 450. 

Porphyry says, that the Egyptian year, by which he 
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means the Sothic Year, commenced with the rising 
of Sothis, which marked the genesis of the world. 
(Atyurrriots δὲ ἀρχὴ ἔτουν οὐχ vdpoydos, ὧς ‘Pwpaiors, 
ἀλλὰ καρκένοςο. Πρὸς γὰρ τῷ καρκίνῳ ἡ Σῶθις, ἣν κυνὸς 
ἀστέρα “Ἑλληνέο φασι. Νουμηνία δὲ αὐτοῖς ἡ Σώθεως 
ἀνατολή, γενέσεως κατάρχουσα τῆς eis τὸν κόσμον.) It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that he speaks of Aquarius 
instead of Capricornus as the sign of the Winter Sol- 
stice by an evident oversight. Perhaps he obtained 
the information just mentioned, respecting Sothis and 
the genesis of the world, from Manetho’s works, one 
of which, concerning “ Archeology and Piety,” (περὶ 
ἀρχαϊσμοῦ καὶ edceBeias,) he quotes in his treatise de 
Abstinentia. 

Solinus tells us, as on the authority of the priests, 
that the time of the rising of Sothis was the birth of 
the world ; but he is mistaken in fixing upon what was 
in his time the conventional day of the rising of Sothis. 
(Verum omnem abscessus originem de sole concipi, 
primosque fieri excessus tumoris, cum per cancrum sol 
vehatur: postmodum triginta ejus partibus evolutis, 
ubi ingressus leonem ortus sirios excitavit, propulso 
omni fluore tantam vim amnis erumpere. Quod tem- 
pus sacerdotes natalem mundi indicarunt, id est, inter 
tertium decimum Calendas Augustas & undecimumft.) 
There is another passage concerning the rising of Sothis, 
&e., which is generally supposed also to refer to the 
genesis of the world. It is in the manuscript work of 
Vettius Valens, an astrologer. I do not cite it, as the 
meaning is contested, and somewhat obscure. 

I have given my reasons in the first part of this 

work for asserting that the first Great Panegyrical 


* De Antro Nympharum, 24. + Cap. 82. 
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Year commenced, and the Calendar of the Panegyries’ 
was instituted, in the year B.c. 2717; and that the 
manifestation of Sothis then fell in the first month of 
the Vague Year, and was consequently celebrated on 
the first day of that month. Hence it is evident that 
this era was not instituted for purely astronomical and 
chronological purposes, but also to mark a historical 
period. If it had not been so, it would have com- 
menced with the day of the manifestation of Sothis, 
like the first Sothic Cycle; or, possibly, with the day 
of the Summer Solstice; neither of which was the 
case. This is evidently the era to which the statement 
of the priests to Herodotus points; for it falls within 
the interval obtained from his statement and within the 
smaller interval indicated in the works of Porphyry and 
Solinus, and is the earliest date that is deduced from 
the monuments. 

To recapitulate these arguments: the Egyptian 
priests made a statement to Herodotus, from which I 
find that Ménés began to reign in some one of the 
eight hundred and fifty years from cir. B.c. 3490 to 
2640: and Porphyry and Solinus say, that Sothis was 
the star of the genesis of the world, indicating that 
the manifestation of Sothis then fell, or was celebrated, 
on the first day of the Vague Year; thus shortening 
the eight hundred and fifty years to about one hundred 
and twenty. I have before spoken of the Era of Ménés 
as the same as the genesis of the world. This needs 
explanation. Herodotus himself, the Royal Turin Pa- 
pyrus, and Manetho, most distinctly tell us that Ménés 
was the first mortal King. His accession is the date of 
the origin of the Egyptian race; and therefore, since 
they thought themselves the most ancient of men, is 
what they called the genesis of the world. The date of 
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the commencement of the first Great Panegyrical Year, 
and of the institution of the Calendar of the Pane- 
gyries, is B.c. 2717, a year which undoubtedly falls not 
only within the period indicated by Herodotus, but also 
within the smaller limits obtained from the statements 
of Porphyry and Solinus. . 

Thus we see that the Era of Ménés, which was pro- 
bably the date of that King’s accession, or at least fell 
in his reign, was the date of the commencement of the 
first Great Panegyrical Year, B.c. 2717. I cannot omit 
here to notice how this date is corroborated by the 
records of other nations. 

The Septuagint Chronology dates the Dispersion of 
mankind about the year B.c. 2758 ; that is, about forty- 
one years before the Era of Ménés. 

The Bible-narrative indicates, that an Assyro-Baby- 
lonian kingdom was founded by Nimrod shortly after 
the Dispersion. The traditions and histories of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians respecting this part of 
their national existence are almost entirely lost: the 
history of Berossus is only known to us by a few frag- 
ments: but from these we learn that the period of 
tradition ended, and that of history began, some time 
after the Septuagint-date of the Dispersion. The 
reckoning by the mythic divisions of time of the Chal- 
deans, the sari, neri, and sossi, ends, and that by years 
begins, with the termination of the first Chaldean 
kingdom and the conquest of Babylon by the Medes, 
an event which appears from the numbers and reigns 
to have taken place about the year B.c. 2500, or 
somewhat later. The origin of the Assyrian Empire, 
᾿ς according to Ctesias and his followers, (excepting Euse- 
bius,) dates about the year B.c. 2200; but their state- 
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ments are of doubtful authority, to say the least. The 
Persians and Medes have preserved no ancient tradi- 
tions respecting the period before Arbaces. The ear- 
liest Median Kings mentioned in history are those who 
reigned at Babylon after its capture, (cir. B.c. 2500,) 
though Berossus speaks of Median Kings during the 
traditional period. The first Persian King of whom 
we have any record is Chedorlaomer, who made two 
expeditions with other Kings into Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries, between the years B.c. 2095 
and 2071, according to Hales’s Chronology, slightly 
corrected by me. What the modern Persians say of 
their ancient history is purely poetical, and contains as 
little truth as the Greek accounts of the exploits of 
Hercules and Perseus. 

Leaving the nations in the immediate vicinity of the 
land of Shinar, the original seat of the human race, 
we find the traditions and histories of other nations, 
not far distant, pointing to a period little subsequent 
to the date of the Dispersion, or indicating their origin 
at. that time. | 

The priests of the Tyrian Hercules told Herodotus 
that Tyre was built, and the temple of their god 
founded, at the same time; and that since Tyre was 
first inhabited, two thousand three hundred years had 
intervened. This would place the foundation of Tyre 
about the year B.c, 2750, shortly after the Disper- 
sion. | 

The Arabs have no ancient history, and scarcely any 
veritable ancient tradition, excepting that they have 
preserved the memory of their descent from Joktan, 
and from Ishmael. 

It is well known that the history and traditions of 
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other nations point to more recent periods than those 
I have just mentioned, and therefore it is unnecessary 
to consider them. 

Before noticing the actions ascribed to Ménés, I 
must not omit to mention the mythical relation of the 
Egyptians concerning the time before Ménés. As we 
learn from Eusebius, Manetho states in his history, that 
the gods, demi-gods or heroes, and manes, reigned 
during a vast period of twenty-four thousand and nine 
hundred years before Ménés. Similar statements are 
found in the works of Herodotus and Diodorus; and 
some have attempted to explain these mythic periods 
by supposing that the year was anciently called a 
month, and that these are periods of months, not of 
years; but, although this opinion has been held by 
several ancient writers, it is evidently at variance with 
the Egyptian system. From all this it is perfectly 
clear that the Egyptians had neither history nor 
tradition of their own existence as a nation before 
Ménés. 

Respecting Ménés, Manetho, according to Eusebius, 
tells us that he made a foreign expedition, and acquired 
renown ; and, moreover, that he was killed by a hip- 
popotamus, as Africanus also tells us in his version of 
Manetho’s lists. The sculptures and paintings of the 
tombs of the ancient Egyptians show us that hunting 
the hippopotamus was one of the favourite sports of that 
people, and it was probably in indulging in it that Ménés 
lost his life. The expedition of Ménés, the earliest re- 
corded in history, was probably made to repress the in- 
cursions of some wandering tribe on the eastern frontier 
of Lower Egypt. (On the first occasion of mentioning 
the short historical notices which occur in the lists of 
Manetho, it is necessary to remark, that we cannot 
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always be certain that they are derived from that histo- 
rian’s work.) Diodorus Siculus relates*, that Ménés, 
whom he calls Ménas, first instructed the Egyptians 
in religion, and so changed their simple manners, that 
Tnephachthos, the father of Bokchoris the Wise, find- 
ing from experience the happiness of a frugal life and 
the evils of luxury, inscribed a curse against him in the 
temple of Jupiter (or Amen-ra) at Thebes. 

Herodotus t ascribes to Ménés more useful actions 
than those mentioned by Diodorus: he says that he 
founded Memphis, after he had diverted the course of 
the river by raising a dike. Probably he did not 
change the course of the river, but built Memphis on 
an island, and closed the southern end of the western 
branch; but this is only conjecture, as we cannot say 
what was the exact course of the Nile at that remote 
period. The situation of Memphis, as the capital of 
Egypt, was wisely chosen; and it appears to have been 
long the chief city in extent and population. Hero- 
dotus also tells us that Ménés founded the temple of 
Vulcan, or Ptah. Some remains of a temple which 
was probably dedicated to Ptah may still be seen on 
the site of Memphis. 

Ménés is said by Manetho to have been of This; and 
the Kings of his Dynasty, as well as those of the suc- 
ceeding one, are called by that author Thinites. The 
ancient city of This was situated near to Abydos, in 
Upper Egypt. No remains of its monuments are 
known to have been preserved to the present day. 

_ I have recognised the names of certain of the Thi- 
nite Kings in the Tablet of Abydos. The table here 
annexed will shew the arrangement, and what were till 
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lately preserved, of the names comprised in that import- 
ant monument, the first division of which I am the first 
to explain. My explanation of this tablet, shewing that 
it contained a complete list of the Thinite Kings, is 
founded upon internal evidence which it presents, and 
confirmed by the fact of its being found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the site of the Thinite capital. Besides, 
it would be difficult to find any other place or places, 
before the Twelfth Dynasty, in which the Kings here 
preceding that Dynasty could be introduced. The 
Kings’ names contained in the first two lines of this 
tablet are given in Plate IV., No. 1. 


1. —— 27. —— 
2,— 28. —— 

8. —— 29, —— a 

. 1, Ε 

6, —— 32, —— Ξ 

7.— 38. —— a 

8, —— 84. fa 
.| 9.ὄ --- 8ὅ. Nub-kau-ra. βι os 
5 10. —— 86. Sha-ter-ra. = τὰ 
= 11, —— 87. Sha-kau-ra. 4 .3 
a 12. —— 88. Ma-en-ra. ΗΞ 

ΓΗ 18..... f 89. Ma-tu-ra. S| 
Ὁ 14... neter-ka. 40. Neb.... ra. S, a 
= 15. Men-ka-ra. 41. Ser-ka-ra. ΕΗ Ξ 
~]| 16. Nufre-ka-ra. 42. Nad-ter-ka-ra. ns 
» 17. Nufre-ka-ra. Nebee. 43. Nad-ter-en-ra. 7 Ξ 
F4/ 18. Tet-ka-ra. Ma. 44, Men-ter-ra. A =| 

19. Nufre-ka-ra. Khentub. | 45. Naa-teru-ra. oa) 

20. Mer-en-hor. 46. Men-teru-ra ΞΖ 

21. Snufre-ka. | 47. Ma-neb-ra. 4 

22. Ka-en-ra. 48. Ser-teru-ra setep-en-ra.| ΕΞ 

23. Nufre-ka-ra. Rerer. 49. Men.... ra. RB 

Q24........ nufre-ka. | 50. Ma-men-ra. a 


25. Nufre-ka-en-seb. Papa.' 51. Seser-ma-ra. 
26. Snufre-ka. Annu. | 52. Mee-amen Rameses. 
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The sixteenth name in this list is Nufre-ka-ra; and 
Nephercherés is the fifteenth Thinite King, according 
to Africanus’s version of Manetho’s list: his prede- 
cessor, Men-ka-ra, is called Chairés in the same list. 
The sixth King after Nufre-ka-ra in the Tablet is 
Ka-en-ra, the Chenerés of Manetho, (in Africanus,) who 
makes him the second successor of Nephercherés. He 
is preceded in the Tablet by Snufre-ka, perhaps 
the same as Sesdéchris, whom Manetho (in Africanus) 
makes the predecessor of Chenerés. After Ka-en-ra, 
we find in the Tablet the names of four other Kings, 
evidently belonging to the same Dynasty. I conclude 
that it continued to the commencement of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, since there are only seven effaced rings in 
which the names of the Kings of the Eleventh Dy- 
nasty could have been inscribed, had that Dynasty pre- 
ceded the Twelfth in the Tablet; and eight of its 
Kings are found in the list of the Chamber of Kings. 
Hence it appears that the Second Dynasty continued 
until the commencement of the Shepherd-Kingdom 
and Twelfth Dynasty. It is to be remarked that the 
first uneffaced ring in the second line of the Tablet of 
Abydos is that containing the prenomen of Ame- 
nemha II. I reckon the last ring of the Second Dy- 
nasty to be the third preceding this, since we cannot 
suppose that Amenemha I. (the first colleague of Seser- 
tesen I.) was omitted. Fourteen names of the Kings 
of the Second Dynasty were preserved partly or wholly 
in the Tablet of Abydos at the time that Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson made his invaluable copy *; three of these 
being partly erased; the rest perfect. The recogni- 
tion of names of Kings of the Second Dynasty in the 
Tablet of Abydos, indicating that the first line of that 

* Materia Hieroglyphica, Part IT., Pl. IX. 
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tablet and part of the second consisted of an entire 
list of the Thinite Kings, thirty-two in number, will, 
I think, be regarded as an interesting and important 
discovery. It is further worthy of remark that most 
of the names of Thinite Kings after Nufre-ka-ra in 
the Tablet are of a compound form, a prenomen and 
nomen in one ring, and that this is accounted for by 
their belonging to a period partly preceding, and partly 
synchronous with, the Sixth, Ninth, and Eleventh 
Dynasties, in which we first find Kings with separate 
prenomens. 

The son and successor of Ménés was Athdéthis, who 
was the second King of the First Dynasty. Manetho, 
according to Africanus and Eusebius, tells us that this 
King built the palace at Memphis, and that he was a 
physician, and left the anatomical books. This is a 
very remarkable statement, as it affirms that the Thi- 
nites had possession of Memphis for some years, and 
also that the Egyptians had made some progress in the 
art of writing, and in medicine, at that early period. 
The name of Athdthis, the etymology of which must 
be A-thoth, the son of Thoth, or Hermes, shews the 
antiquity of some part of the ancient Egyptian reli- 
gion: it seems, however, that all the details of the 
system were not completed until the reign of Kaiechés, 
the second King of the Second Dynasty, from a state. 
ment in the lists which I shall soon have to consider. 
The name of Athéthis, ina much injured state, is sup- 
posed to be found in the Royal Turin Papyrus. 

The Third Dynasty evidently commenced, and Mem- 
phis became independent, during, or soon after, the 
reign of Athothis. As, however, the time of this occur- 
rence cannot as yet be exactly determined, I shall 
continue the history of the Thinite Kingdom during 
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the First and Second Dynasties, before entering upon 
the consideration of the history of the Memphite 
Kingdom. 

Respecting Kenkenés, the third King of the First 
Dynasty, we know nothing more than that he was the 
son of Athdthis. (Afr. and Eus.) We are told that 
Uenephés, his successor, built the Pyramids near 
Kochomé. I have been unable to find any name which 
I could reasonably suppose to be that of Kéchémé 
among the names of the Egyptian cities found on the 
monuments, or mentioned by Greek, Roman, or Copt, 
writers. This is the earliest notice of Pyramids. We 
are told nothing more respecting the Kings of this 
Dynasty, and the events of their reigns, excepting that 
a famine afflicted Egypt in the reign of the King last 
mentioned ; and that there happened a very great plague 
(φθορὰ μεγίστη) in that of Semempsés, the seventh 
King of the Dynasty, and, as Eusebius adds, many. 
remarkable events.—Such are the fragments which 
have come down to us, in Manetho’s lists, of the his- 
tory of the First Dynasty, and it is to be feared that 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions will furnish us with few, 
if any, more, owing to the remoteness of the period, 
and the want of monuments which we can certainly 
ascribe to this Dynasty. 

In considering the history of the next Dynasty, I 
shall not distinguish the statements which are given in 
Manetho’s lists, as no other ancient historian has pre- 
served any records of it, and therefore no mistake can 
arise. In the time of the first King of the Second 
Dynasty, Boéthos, we are told that a chasm of the 
earth opened at Bubastis, and many perished. This is 
a remarkable statement, as Egypt is seldom subject to 
earthquakes, but often to the shocks of earthquakes 
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which happen in Syria. ‘These are, however, some- 
times so severe as to cause much destruction among 
the mosques and houses of the Egyptians in the pre- 
sent day. Similar shocks are recorded by the Arab 
historians of Egypt, and the manner in which some of. 
the ancient temples have fallen shews that their ac- 
counts are not exaggerated. During my residence in 
Egypt, I felt several shocks, one of which was so vio- 
lent that about seventy houses in Cairo were rendered 
uninhabitable; several of them being entirely ruined ; 
and much injury was done to the mosques. Similar, 
though less severe, shocks are by no means unfrequent ; 
but 1 am not aware that there is any record, besides 
that in Manetho’s lists, of these shocks being ever ac- 
companied in Egypt by an opening of the earth, though 
such occurrences are not rare in Syria. 

We are told that in the reign of the next King, 
Kaiechés, the bulls Apis, in Memphis, and Mnevis, in 
Heliopolis, and the Mendesian goat, were called gods. 
(ἐνομέσθησαν εἶναι θεοὶ, Afr. θεοὶ ἐνομέσθησαν, Eus.) 
From this it seems that the Egyptian religion was ποῦ 
completely developed until the time of Kaiechos, or 
after his time; and that the great Ritual was not be- 
fore composed. 

In the reign of Binothris, the next King we are 
told that it was adjudged that women could reign. 
This law was certainly in force at a later period; for 
we find from Manetho and the monuments that there 
were at least two Queens during the first eighteen 
Dynasties. 

Nothing is related of the history of the next three 
Kings, who are called “Tlas,” “Sethenés,” and 
“Chairés,” According to my explanation of the Tablet 
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of Abydos, the name belonging to the first of these 
three Kings is almost wholly erased, but the last cha- 
racter remains, and is the cerastes; and one of the few 
Kings whose names end with the cerastes is shewn by 
an inscription in one of the tombs near the Pyramids’ 
of El-Geezeh to have been contemporary with a per- 
sonage who lived during, or shortly after, the time of 
Num-shufu; and in another inscription, in the tomb of 
a personage who lived in the time of Shaf-ra, also near 
the same Pyramids, the same King is mentioned with 
Shaf-ra, Men-kau-ra, U-seser-kef, and a King whom I. 
believe to be Shura; the five names being placed side 
by side*. It is therefore perfectly evident that the 
name is that of a Thinite King who reigned soon after 


the commencement of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties ; 
and I can have no doubt of its being that of Manetho’s 
“Tlas.” The reading of the hieroglyphic name is 
doubtful: if “Tlas” be not a corruption, it may pos- 
sibly read “ Telea-ses-kef,” as the first character, which 
is a sitting figure or statue, is the only one which is. 
doubtful, and TEXEX is a Coptic word, signifying 
“forma” and the like.-—The account of the Fourth and 
Fifth Dynasties, soon to be given, and the table of the 
hieroglyphic names of Kings at the end of the volume, 
will explain what I have here said of the Memphites 


* See Plate IV., No, 4. 
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and Elephantinites——The name of “ Sethenés” in the 
Tablet of Abydos is partly erased, and is as follows: 


that of his successor, the “ Chairés” of Manetho, is 
Men-ka-ra. 


the seventh King of the Second Dynasty, we are 
told that it was fabled that the Nile flowed mixed 
with honey for the space of eleven days. Manetho, 
if his very words on this subject are preserved, qua- 
lifies this statement; merely giving it on the autho- 
rity of tradition. The next King, Sesdchris, (perhaps 
Snufre-ka,) was said, we are told, to have been 
a man of gigantic stature. According to Afri- 
canus’s version of Manetho’s lists, the Thinite King- 
dom lasted five hundred and fifty-five years; and ac- 
cording to Eusebius’s, five hundred and forty-nine ; and 
according to the former version, Chenerés (Ka-en-ra) 
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was the last King. Both versions are shewn to be 
erroneous by the Tablet of Abydos; from which we 
learn that ten Kings reigned after Chenerés, and that 
the duration of the Second Dynasty was most’ probably 
little less than four hundred years. 

I have already shewn that, according to my scheme 
of Egyptian Chronology, the Memphite Kingdom com- 
menced shortly after the Thinite. In Manetho’s list, 
we are told that in the reign of Necherdphés, or Ne- 
cherochis, the first King of the Third, which was the 
first Memphite, Dynasty, the Libyans revolted from the 
Egyptians, but returned to their allegiance, being ter- 
rified by a sudden increase of the moon. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark, that an optical illusion is evidently 
here intended ; but the statement that the Libyans were 
at this early period subject to the Egyptians is very in- 
teresting, as shewing what importance Egypt had then 
acquired. The second King of: Memphis, Tosorthrog, 
or Sesorthos, is said in the lists to have been ealled by 
the Egyptians A’sculapius, on account of his medical 
knowledge, and to have invented the art of building’ 
with hewn stones, and to have patronized literature. 
In this passage, the Greek text of Eusebius has a 
vague term, (οἐκοδομὴν,) instead of the plainer term 
οἰκοδομέαν; but the rest of the sentence, as well as 
the testimony of the Armenian translation; shews that 
Africanus’s reading is the better one. It is worthy of 
remark that the Tower of Babel was built of brick. 
Several of the names of the Kings of this Dynasty 
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have been thought to be recognised on the monu- 
ments. 

The next Memphite Dynasty was the Fourth, some 
of the Kings of which possessed great power, and 
made themselves famous by the wonderful monuments 
which they raised. At this period of Egyptian history, 
we begin to be able to study the chronicles of the 
early Kings from contemporary records; and as this is 
the time at which we can first decidedly ascribe 
certain Pyramids to particular Kings, it will not be 
amiss to controvert an opinion which has gained some 
adherents. It has been supposed that each Pyramid was 
the tomb of a sovereign or sovereigns, and that all the 
Pyramids were built before the Shepherd-invasion, being 
the tombs of successive Kings. It is enough to remark 
that ancient authority, the evidence of the monuments, 
and the relative positions of Pyramids, are against this 
theory; and the monuments distinctly shew that con- 
temporaneous Kings were buried in the Pyramids 
around Memphis. Under these circumstances, it is 
manifestly unnecessary to enter upon this question in 
detail; and I have merely mentioned it to warn the 
reader against accepting as facts unsupported bypo- 
theses, however boldly put forth. 

According to the scheme of the Dynasties which I 
have adopted, the Fifth Dynasty (of Elephantinites) 
was, in its earlier part, contemporary with the Fourth 
(of Memphites); and the records in the tombs at the 
Pyramids satisfactorily prove this to have been the 
case. 

_ Certain names, which can only be those of Elephan- 
tinites of the Fifth Dynasty, are found in tombs at the 
Pyramids of the time of the Fourth Dynasty ; and, in 
these instances, are mentioned with Kings of that 
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Dynasty. Consequently, we must conclude that they 
were contemporary with these Memphite Kings; for 
they could not have been anterior to them. In order 
to render what I have to say on this subject more 
intelligible than it would be otherwise, I subjoin a 
table of the Fourth Dynasty and part of the Fifth. 


FOURTH DYNASTY. 


MANETHO. MONUMENXTS. 
1. S6ris . . . . . . 99 Shura, or Khura. 
'Q. Siphis .... . 68 Shufu, or Khufu. 
8. Siphis. . . . . . 66 } Num-shufu, or Num-khufu. 
4. Mencherés ... . 63 Men-kawra. 
5. Ratoisés . . . . . 9 
6. Bicherés . . . . . 22 
7. Sebercherés . ... 7 
8. Thamphthis. . .. 9 
PART OF THE FIFTH DYNASTY. 
MANETHO. ἢ MONUMENTS. 
1. Usercherés . . . . 28 U-seser-kef. 
2. Sephrés . .... 18 Shaf-ra. 
8. Nephercherés . . . 20 Nufr-ar-ka-ra. 
4. Sisirés. . . ... 7 Seser-en-ra. 


It will be seen in a later part of this work, that the 
last three Kings of the Fifth Dynasty in Africanus’s 
version, and in the Royal Turin Papyrus, are separated 
from the earlier Kings, whose names are found at the 
Pyramids, by a very long interval of time; and that 
Eusebius’s number of thirty-one Kings is more accu- 
rate than Africanus’s of eight or nine, and is probably 
the true number. It is not certain whether Rathurés 
and Cherés belonged to the earlier or the later part of 
the Dynasty. 

In one of the tombs near the Pyramids of EI- 
Geezeh we find many royal names, some of which 
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belong to the Fourth Dynasty, and some to the Fifth. 
The tomb is that which Champollion calls that of 
Eimai, one of the principal persons buried in it, 
an officer of Siphis I.; and in one of its cham- 
bers we find a kind of list of Kings, which contains 
the names of two Memphites, and one Elephantinite, 
in the following order: Shura; Num-shufu; Num- 
shufu; Nufr-ar-ka-ra*; and in another part of the 
game tomb we find a similar list, with the- names of 
two Elephantinites and one Memphite, thus: Nufr- 
ar-ka-ra; Shura; Seser-en-rat. The only peculiarities 
in these lists is the repetition of the name of Num- 
shufu in the first of them. 

The reason for the manner in which these lists are 
arranged seems to me to be obvious. The first indi- 
cates that Nufr-ar-ka-ra was partly contemporary with 
Shura, and partly with Num-shufu; and the second, 
that Shura was partly contemporary with Nufr-ar-ka-ra. 
There are two Kings in Manetho’s lists to whom Nufr- 
ar-ka-ra might be supposed to correspond, besides the 
Elephantinite Nephercherés; namely, Nephercherés, 
the seventh King of the Second Dynasty, of Thinites, 
and Sebercherés, supposed by some to be a copyist’s 
mistake for Nephercherés, the seventh King of the 
Fourth Dynasty, of Memphites. Neither of these 
Kings, however, can be Nufr-ar-ka-ra; for the former 
is recognised in the Tablet of Abydos, and the latter 
is too long after the Stiphises to be mentioned in the 
tomb in which these lists occur. Further, we find 
traces of Elephantinite race in the names of the Kings 
of the Fourth Dynasty; for in the name of Num- 
shufu, the first syllable, Num, or Nev, is the name of 
the tutelary god of Elephantine; and we cannot fail 

* Plate IV., No. 8. t Plate IV., No. 2. 
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to observe similarities in the names of the Memphites 
and Elephantinites as found in the lists of Manetho, 
and on the monuments. From these considerations it 
appears that the Elephantinites of the Fifth Dynasty 
were contemporary with the Memphites of the Fourth. 
Some suppose that the Fifth Dynasty ruled at Memphis 
after the Fourth. This hypothesis, however, I have 
sufficiently disproved ; but I shall also have to mention 
a fact relating to the latter part of the Fifth Dynasty 
‘which would be conclusive on this point by itself if 
we had no other evidence. But there is an objection 
which may be urged against the manner in which 1 
have stated certain Kings of the Fourth and Fifth 
Dynasties to have been contemporary. If the monu- 
ments show Soris to have been partly contemporary 
with Nufr-ar-ka-ra, how are we to explain the fact of 
Manetho’s making the reigns of the predecessors of 
Nephercherés to have been twelve years longer than 
that of Soris, unless we suppose that the Fifth Dy- 
nasty commenced a little before the Fourth, which is 


unlikely? But we must remember that Manetho’s . 


numbers are incorrect as they now stand in many 
places, and that he reckons co-regent Kings as if in 
succession. 

I have mentioned another very important record, in 
which five Kings’ names are placed side by side in a tomb 
near the Pyramids of El-Geezeh. They are Shaf-ra, 
Men-kau-ra, the King who appears to be the Thinite 
Tlas of Manetho, U-seser-kef, and a much erased name 
which is apparently Shura. (See Plate IV., No. 4.) 
This is another strong proof of the contemporaneous- 
ness of the Memphites and Elephantinites. I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mrs. Lieder for a COPY of 
this valuable record. 
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The name of Soris, the first King of the Fourth 


Dynasty, is, as I have already remarked, found in the 
tombs near the Pyramids, and reads “Shura.” His 
name was also found, by Mr. Perring, in the quarry- 
marks of the Northern Pyramid of Aboo-Seer, in the 
Memphite Necropolis; and hence it appears that this 
was his tomb. We know nothing of the history of 
his reign, nor of that of Usercherés, the first King of 
the Fifth Dynasty, who reigned about the same time, 
and whose name, which reads U-seser-kef, I here give, 
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The second King of the Fifth Dynasty is called by 
Manetho, according to Africanus, Sephrés. This can 
only be Shaf-ra, or Khaf-ra, whose name is found 
in many of the tombs near the Pyramids of EI- 


Geezeh. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus call him, 
respectively, Chephrén, and Kephrén; and ascribe to 
I 
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him the building of “ the Second Pyramid.”* Both 
these authors call him the brother and successor of the 
builder of the Great Pyramid, whom the former calls 
Cheops; and the latter, Chembés, or Chemmis, the 
Khufu, or Shufu, of the monuments, and Siphis I. of 
Manetho. Diodorus adds that some said he was the 
son of Chembés, by name Chabryis, that is, Khafra; 
and both historians assign to.Chephrén, or Kephrén, a 
reign of fifty-six years. In the inscriptions of his own 
time, Shafra repeatedly receives a title which some 
have read “Shafra of the Little Pyramid,” and which, 
however it is interpreted, must be understood as con- 
necting him with a Pyramid. Manetho assigns to him 
a reign of only thirteen years, and from what I have 
said above respecting the first three Kings of the 
Fifth Dynasty it seems that this is not less than the 
true duration of his reign. Notwithstanding this, 
the Second Pyramid is the largest of all the Pyramids, 
excepting the Great Pyramid. How are we to account 
for these apparent discrepancies? The Second Pyra- 
mid, which cannot be doubted for a moment to have 
been founded by Shafra, presents peculiarities which 
explain this difficulty. I subjoin a section of it. 


* That Shaf-ra is Chephrén is an opinion which has been held 
by my uncle (Mr. E. W. Lane) for many years; and probably by 
several others. _ 
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The peculiarities of this Pyramid will be understood 
by comparing it with others. In general we find that 
a Pyramid has but one entrance, and one sepulchral 
chamber; but there are some exceptions to this rule; 
and of these exceptions, the Second Pyramid is one 
of the most remarkable. It seems that Shafra built 
a small Pyramid over the northern chamber; and 
that a later King founded another Pyramid over the 
southern chamber, and continued to enlarge it until 
it included that.of Shafra. Herodotus and Diodorus 
place Chephrén (or Shafra) between the builders of 
the First and Third Pyramids, probably because of the 
position of his Pyramid; and with respect to his rela- 
tionship to Cheops, or Chemmis, what these historians 
say on that subject we may reasonably suppose to have 
arisen from the fact that the Fourth and Fifth Dy- 
nasties were contemporary, and perhaps even consisted 
of princes of one family. It might be supposed to be 
unlikely that an Elephantinite King should be buried 

I 2 
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at Memphis; but Mr. Perring has found the name of 
another Elephantinite King, Seser-en-ra, among quarry- 
marks on a part of one of the Pyramids of Aboo-Seer; 
and we also find the names of Elephantinite Kings in 
tombs near the Pyramids of El-Geezeh. Memphis, it 
is well known, was a sacred city, and one of the re- 
puted burial-places of Osiris. 

The third King of the Fifth Dynasty is called by 
Manetho Nephercherés, and on the monuments, Nufr- 
ar-ka-ra, as I have already shown. All we know 


respecting him is, that he appears to have been partly 
contemporary with Shura, or Séris, after whom, 
Manetho, according to the transcript of Africanus, 
mentions two Kings of the name of Siphis; Siphis I., 
the second King, and Siphis 11., the third King, of 
the Fourth Dynasty. These two Kings correspond to 
the Shufu, or Khufu’, and Num-shufu, or Num-khufu’, 


of the monuments.” I formerly supposed that these 
two names applied to one King, the Siphis I. of 
Manetho’s list of the Fourth Dynasty, as given by 
Africanus. My reasons were, that both names occur 
in the quarry-marks on the stones of the Great Pyra- 
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mid (see Col. Vyse’s Pyramids), and that a personage 
buried in a tomb at the Pyramids mentions Shufu in 
its inscriptions, and in the same tomb has employed 
a stone of another building of his own, containing a 
record of the commencement of the Second G. P. Y. 
in an inscription of the time of Num-shufu. I believed 
this to be confirmed by the statement of Manetho, 
according to Eusebius, that Stiphis I., who built the 
greatest Pyramid, “was arrogant towards the Gods ; 
but, repenting, wrote the sacred book, which the 
Egyptians esteem as a great treasure.” (In Africanus’s 
version we read that “he was also arrogant towards 
the gods, and he wrote the sacred book,” &c.; imply- 
ing, though not directly stating, his repentance.) For 
I found that Num-shufu, which I believed to be the 
first name of Siphis I. for a reason already stated, 
was a name which seemed to indicate the arrogancy 
-of Siphis towards the gods, as Num-shufu signifies 
“ Num (or Kneph) the long-haired ;” and I concluded 
that, on his repentance, Stiphis J. assumed a common 
appellation, Shufu, “the long-haired.” This etymology 
we owe to the ingenuity of the learned Rosellini. 
(Monumenti Storici, T. i, p. 128.) I added , that, 
although almost all the names of Egyptian monarchs, 
handed down to us by the monuments, are partly com- 
posed of the names of gods, they may (as far as I am 
aware) be divided into two classes, neither of which 
comprehends such a name as Num-shufu. Lastly, the 
opinion above mentioned I more readily adopted on 
finding that a friend, upon whose judgment I place 
great reliance, and with whom I discussed this point 
in Cairo, agreed with me in believing the two names in 
question to apply to one King. Ane tia 
This opinion I must now retract; for my friend, the - 
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Reverend Mr. Lieder (to whom I am very. deeply 
indebted for his having supplied me with very valu- 
able materials, as well as for much learned criticism 
upon this and other subjects treated in the first edition 
of this essay, and for most important aid which he 
has rendered me in every branch of my studies during 
a long course of years), has informed me that he has 
lately found both the names in question upon the 
monument which contains the inverted block. Hence 
I conclude that Shufu is Sdphis I.; and Num-shufu, 
Siphis II.; and I believe them to have reigned to- 
gether, from the manner in which they are here men- 
tioned, and from their names being found in the Great 
Pyramid, which has two great chambers, and which all 
are agreed in stating to have been built in the reign of 
one King. My reason for identifying Shufu with 
Siphis I. is, that Shufu is evidently the correct name 
of the King to whom Herodotus ascribes the building 
of.the Great Pyramid, which Manetho ascribes to 
Siphis I. | 

Herodotus calls the King who built the Great Pyra- 
mid “ Cheops,” that is Khufu, a manner of pronouncing 
Shufa; and he tells us of his impiety and cruelty, 
assigning to him a reign of fifty years. Diodorus calls 
him “Chembés,” or “Chemmis;” and likewise gives 
him a reign of fifty years. (“ Chembés” is evidently a 
corruption of Khufu.) He also tells us that, from 
the erection of the Great Pyramid to his time, not less 
than a thousand years, or as some wrote, more than 
three thousand and four hundred years, had elapsed. 
Both these statements are manifestly incorrect. The 
other statements of these historians respecting this 
King and the Great Pyramid are well known, and this 
is not the place to discuss them, as they do not furnish 
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any important contributions to our knowledge of gene- 
ral Egyptian history. 

The reign of Siphis I. is stated by Manetho to have 
lasted sixty-three, and that of Suphis II., sixty-six, 
years. From this it appears that the two Kings reigned 
sixty-three years together, and that Saphis IT. reigned 
three years after the close of the reign of Saphis I.; 
or perhaps they were not so long co-regents, and the 
reign of Suphis II. may have lasted a few years more 
than three after his predecessor’s had concluded: but 
however this may be, it is certain that the approxima- 
tive chronology of this Dynasty derived from dates of 
the Calendar of the Panegyries, &c., plainly shows that 
there is an errour of about sixty years in this part of 
Manetho’s list, as preserved by Africanus. 

I have already mentioned the date of the commence- 
ment of the second Great Panegyrical Year, B.c. 2352, 
in the time of the two Stphises. The interval from 
Ménés to Stphis I. remarkably agrees with the interval 
of one Great Panegyrical Year from the Era of Menes 
to the date of the Stphises: for the Third Dynasty 
evidently commenced during, or soon after, the reign 
of Athéthis, the successor of Ménés, and therefore the 
whole interval from the Era of Ménés to the accession 
of Siphis I. could not much exceed the sum of the 
reigns of Ménés and Athothis, with the length of the 
Third Dynasty, and of the reign of Séris. According 
to Africanus, this sum is 362 years; and according to 
Eusebius, it is probably less. This I regard as a re- 
markable confirmation of the chronological system 
put forth in Part I., when we consider that Manetho’s 
lists have, in so many instances, errours in excess. 

From what I have already remarked respecting the 
Kings of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, it appears 
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that Sisirés, the fourth King of the latter Dynasty, 
whose hieroglyphic name is Seser-en-ra, was contempo- 


rary with the two Siphises. Mr. Perring, who is well 
known for the ability and success with-which he con- 
tinued Colonel Vyse’s researches at the Pyramids, 
found this King’s name, or rather a variation of it, in 
the quarry-marks of the Middle Pyramid of Aboo-Seer, 
which was therefore most probably built by him. 

The fourth King of the Fourth Dynasty, the succes- 
sor of Stphis IT., is called by Manetho, according to 
Africanus, “ Mencherés.” This is the same King whom 


Herodotus and Diodorus call “ Mykerinos;” the latter 
writer adding, that some call him “ Mecherinos.” To him 
they ascribe the erection of the Third Pyramid; and Co- 
lonel Vyse found his hieroglyphic name, Men-kau-ra, on 
part of his mummy-case when he opened that Pyramid. 
In Manetho’s list of the Dynasties, as given by Africa- 
nus and Eusebius, the building of this Pyramid is attri- 
buted to Queen Nitokris, the last sovereign of the Sixth 
Dynasty, though Eusebius’s version seems to state this 
merely on the authority of tradition. It will be seen 
by consulting the plans and sections in Colonel Vyse’s 
excellent work on the Pyramids, that the Third Pyra- 
mid was originally much smaller than it is at present : 
it appears that Queen Nitokris enlarged it, and made a 
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new passage in the rock beneath it, leading to a new 
chamber: thus the original entrance is found to be 
at a considerable distance within the face of the Py- 
ramid. 

The names of the successors of Mencherés in the 
Fourth Dynasty are not, as far as 1 know, found upon 
the monuments. The same is the case with respect to 
the Kings whom Africanus’s list makes the fifth and 
sixth Kings of the Fifth Dynasty; but the names 
of the last three Kings of that Dynasty are found 
together in the Royal Turin Papyrus, and the name 
and square-title of the last are also found in hierogly- 
phic inscriptions. These names, which I give in the 
hieroglyphic characters corresponding to the hieratic of | 
the Papyrus, I now subjoin, with the lengths of their 
7, from the Royal Papyrus and Manetho (Afr.). 


"Men. ka-hor, 8 years. Tet. . . 28 years. Unas, 80 years. 
Mencherés, 9 ,, Tancherés, 44 __is,, Onnos, 33 ,, 


Perhaps these differences in the lengths of reigns, as 
stated in the Royal Papyrus and by Manetho, may be 
thus explained. As we do not know the number of 
months, the eight years of the Papyrus probably corre- 
spond to the nine which Manetho assigns to Mencherés ; 


-~: the real sum having dopbtiess been eight years and 


some months. The length of the reign of Tancherés in 
Manetho is probably a repetition of that of Rhathurés. 
In the case of Onnos we cannot be sure that the units 
have not dropped out in the Papyrus; so that Manetho’s 
thirty-three years may be the correct sum. 
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While writing this work, I have received from my 
friend, the Reverend Mr. Lieder, one of the most im- 
portant of all the evidences that I now possess of the 
correctness of my scheme of the order of the Dynasties. 
In a letter to me from Cairo, he has informed me that 
he has found, by clearing out a remarkable tomb near 
the Great Pyramid, of the time of Assa, the fifth Shep- 
herd-King of the Fifteenth Dynasty, the names of 
Unas and Assa together, in an inscription in that tomb; 
remarking that they belonged to the same Dynasty, 
one being the predecessor of the other, or were con- 
temporary. After the receipt of the communication 
above-mentioned, another letter brought me a copy of 
the inscription in which the two Kings are mentioned 
together, and of another containing the name of Assa ; 
each drawn by Mrs. Lieder, on a large scale, and evi- 
dently with the most scrupulous accuracy, with illus- 
trative remarks by Mr. Lieder. The tomb, which is 
that of a high functionary named Snemt-em-hat, as his 
name most probably reads, is near the north-west angle 
of the Great Pyramid. I give a copy of the inscrip- 
tion containing the two names in Plate V. 

This important inscription is divided into three parts: 
——first, the record of the celebration of Panegyries, 
which, not containing any date, excepting that of “the 
beginning of the year,” I do not give: secondly, two la- 
teral inscriptions, each composed of the titles of Snemt- 
em-hat, who is called “devoted to Assa,” and “devoted 
to Unas;” thus standing in the same relation to both 
Kings. In the lines in which Unas and Assa are both 
mentioned, Unas is called “ Lord of Upper and Lower 
Egypt,” while both he and Assa receive no titles in the 
other cases in which they are mentioned in the same 
inscription. This shows plainly that Unas, the last 
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King of the Fifth Dynasty, was contemporary with 
Assa, the fifth King of the Fifteenth; and hence we 
may make two very important deductions :—first, that 
the Elephantinites did not reign at Memphis between 
the Fourth and Sixth Dynasties; secondly, if we cal- 
culate average Kings’ reigns in the table of the hiero- 
glyphic names of the Kings of the first seventeen 
Dynasties, from the commencement of the Fourth 
Dynasty to the reign of Assa, the result will show that 
Eusebius’s sum of thirty-one Kings of the Fifth Dy- 
nasty is, at least, very near the truth. The sum§ of 
the Fourth and Sixth Dynasties, and of the Fifteenth, 
excluding the reign of the last King, is about 577 
years, which would give an average of about eighteen 
years for the reign of each King of the Fifth Dynasty, 
supposing that Dynasty to have consisted of thirty-one 
Kings. The contemporaneousness of Unas and Assa 
thus proved on monumental evidence is of the greatest 
importance, since it is one of the proofs of the contem- 
poraneousness, in the manner which I have already 
explained, of the Kingdoms of the Fifth and Fifteenth 
Dynasties, and those between them; five out of the 
seven columns of the table of contemporary Dynasties 
being thus satisfactorily shown to be correct by this 
one evidence; in addition to which there is also a 
variety of evidence, already adduced, by which the cor- 
rectness of the arrangement of the first two columns is 
proved. It seems to meto be probable that Assa 
treated Unas with respect, although doubtless more 
powerful himself, from motives of policy, as the latter 
was a legitimate Egyptian King. 

Before continuing this investigation in order, it is 
necessary to consider the monumental lists of those 
Dynasties whose history I am about to examine; and I 
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trust that the reader will excuse the dryness of some 
of the preliminary details which I place before him in 
order to present to him a complete view of the data 
by which I am guided in this inquiry. The most im- 
portant of the monumental data is the list of Kings 
commonly called that of “the Chamber of Kings.” 

This list was sculptured in a small chamber of the 
great temple of El-Karnak, and is now in the Louvre, 
to which collection it was presented by M. Prisse, who 
removed it from Egypt. It contained sixty-one royal 
rings, fifteen of which are entirely obliterated, and ten 
much injured; the remaining thirty-six being perfect, 
or nearly so. I shall now show in what order this list 
was arranged, and how the monuments enable us to 
ascertain that order. 

The list is divided into two equal parts; one contain- 
ing originally thirty, and the other thirty-one, royal 
names, arranged in four rows: that part containing 
thirty-one names, and which was to the left of a person 
_ entering the chamber, is universally allowed to contain 
the names of sovereigns of whom some, at least, were 
anterior to those οὗ. the other part. This part, there- 
fore, I now examine. 

The lowest line reads from right to left, as is proved 
by our finding that No. 5, Seser-en-ra, whose prenomen 
is composed of the same signs as those of the name of 
an earlier King, (Sisirés,) differently disposed, was a 
predecessor of No. 8, Ter-ka-ra (Sesertesen I.); and 
further, that No. 7, Sken-en-ra, was the immediate pre- 
decessor of the same King*. The second line, or that 
immediately above this, reads from left to right; as 
No. 9, Amenemha I., reigned conjointly with No. 8, 


* Colonel Felix’s Notes on Hieroglyphics. 
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Sesertesen I.; and as Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13, were his 
successors; for although the names of Nos. 10 and 13 
alone remain, their relative positions render this cer- 
tain. The next, or third line from the bottom, reads in 
the same manner, that is, from left to right; for No. 22, 
Papa, is placed as the immediate predecessor of No. 23, 
Mer-en-ra, in a list, thrice occurring, in the grottoes of 
Chenoboscion. The fourth and last line of the same 
compartment also reads in the same manner; for No. 
25, Snufre, was the successor of Nufre-ka-ra, as we learn . 
from the Turin Royal Papyrus; and Nufre-ka-ra in the 
Chenoboscion lists immediately succeeds No. 23, Mer- 
en-ra. These are sufficient proofs of the correctness 
of my arrangement of each line of this side of the list ; 
and I am convinced that the lowest line is the. first, 
and that the lines above it regularly continue the list ; 
the next being the second ; that above it, the third; 
and the uppermost, the fourth; on the following evi- 
dence :—In the first line, No. 8 is the first King of a 
Dynasty, other Kings of which are found in the next 
line. In the second line, No. 15, Nantef I., is the first 
King of a Dynasty, which is continued in the line 
above. Lastly, in the third line we find Kings which 
in the lists of Chenoboscion precede the first King of 
a Dynasty, other Kings of which are found in the 
fourth line. It will be seen that these views are amply 
confirmed by the monuments, by Manetho, and by the 
Turin Royal Papyrus. | 

To render my explanation of this most important 
record more clear, I here insert the names in Roman 
characters, in the order in which they are there ar- 
ranged, giving both parts of the list*. | 


* For the Hieroglyphic names, see Plate VI. 
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Another tabular view which I insert will, I hope, 
render what I have to say still more plain. It will be 
seen that the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties are placed 
first : then the Ninth, Sixth, and Fifteenth, because con- 
temporary with the Eleventh and Twelfth; and then 
the Thirteenth. The first column contains the nomen 
or prenomen from the left part of the list in Roman 
characters ; for in some cases the nomen is given, in 
others, the prenomen. When the other name of a 
King, whether it be nomen or prenomen, is found on 
the monuments or in the Royal Turin Papyrus, I have 
inserted it in brackets; and where the name is partially 
erased in the table, I have been sometimes able to re- 
store it from these authorities. The second column 
contains corroborations of the arrangement from the 
list of Kings called the Tablet of Abydos, and from the 
Lists of Chenoboscion; these extracts being distin- 
guished by the abbreviations T. A. and L.C. The 
third column contains parts of the Royal Turin Papyrus 
corresponding to the List of the Chamber of Kings; 
and the fourth contains the portions of Manetho’s List — 
(according to the transcript of Africanus) which cor- 
respond to this List. The extracts from the Papyrus 
relating to the Twelfth Dynasty will be found more 
fully given in a table in page 156. 
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I must now proceed to show the evidence of the 
contemporaneousness and relative rank of these Kings, 
from the titles here given to them, which are very 
various, and are evidently disposed, not ornamentally 
nor regularly, but generally according to the rank 
of the Dynasty or King. In the first place we ob- 
serve, that the twelve remaining of the first fourteen 
names are prenomens; and that, of the other names, 
twelve in number, exclusive of the five erased rings, 
only three are prenomens, all the rest being nomens, 
although other monuments give us the prenomens of 
many of them. Secondly, the first fourteen Kings 
have all similar titles, as far as those titles are pre- 
served, “Lord of all Egypt,” “Lord of Upper and 
Lower Egypt,” “Good God,” and “Lord aree-khet,” a 
title of which the signification is uncertain. No. 15, 
Nantef I., has the title “Good God, lord of Upper and 
Lower Egypt.” Nos. 17, 18, 19, are each called 
“ Horus,” or “Prince ;” and their second title is, in each 
case, almost, or wholly, effaced. No. 20 is merely called 
“Chief.” No. 22, Papa, and No. 23, Mer-en-ra, are 
both called “ Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt.” No. 
25, Snufre, is called “ Lord of all Egypt ;” and Nos. 26, 
27, 28, only “Good God.” Besides this, after every 
name is the title “Speaker of truth,” in such a position 
supposed to signify “deceased.” Hence it is evident 
that certain Kings are treated with much more honour 
than others, in this list. The reason is obvious: 
Thothmes ITI., who caused this record to be sculptured 
in the great temple of Thebes, was a Diospolite King, 
and therefore he gives prenomens to all the Kings of 
Diospolite Dynasties. The prenomen was undoubtedly 
more honourable than the nomen: the former being 
assumed bya King on his accession to the throne; 
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the latter being only a proper name. Thus the list is 
naturally divided into Diospolite Kings, and Kings con- 
temporary with them. The latter Kings are again 
divided into Dynasties by their various titles. Are not 
these facts, I would ask, strongly confirmatory of the 
contemporaneousness of the early Dynasties? If the 
Dynasties contained in this list were all successive, how 
is it that their arrangement is totally different from 
that of Manetho? The arrangement is clear; for it 
cannot be denied that the left portion contains the 
Eleventh, Twelfth, part of the Ninth, the Sixth, and 
Fifteenth, Dynasties; only two of these Dynasties 
being successive in their numbers. In the Royal 
Turin Papyrus also, the Fifteenth Dynasty immedi- 
ately follows the Sixth; the one concluding, and the 
other commencing, in the same fragment. These are 
strong evidences of contemporaneousness; but there 
is, in this list, a far stronger evidence, not only of the 
contemporaneousness of certain of the first seventeen 
Dynasties with others of the same portion of Manetho’s 
list, but also of the particular scheme of contempo- 
raneousness which I have adopted. The left portion 
of the list commences with the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Dynasties, and concludes with part of a Dynasty which 
is shown to be the Thirteenth, from the one name that 
remains; and I may here add, that I shall be able to 
show that all the Kings of the other, or right, half 
belong to the Thirteenth Dynasty. Therefore, the list 
commences with the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties, 
and concludes with the Thirteenth Dynasty; and 
therefore the intermediate Kings must be those who 
were for the most part contemporary with the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Dynasties. On referring to the table of 
contemporary Dynasties, it will be seen that the 
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Ninth, the Sixth, and the Fifteenth Dynasties were 
more or less contemporary with the Eleventh and 
Twelfth: thus 


6th - 9th - 11th. 
12th - 15th. 
138th. 


I must now briefly state my reasons for assigning 
the Kings in this list to certain of Manetho’s Dynasties. 
Nos. 8-14, inclusive, excepting No. 9, are the Kings 
of Manetho’s Twelfth Dynasty: this is now so well 
proved that it cannot admit of the least doubt. The 
first seven Kings, since one of them is a direct an- 
cestor, and another a predecessor, of the first King of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, must belong to the Eleventh 
Dynasty. No. 9, Amenemha I., is a King of the same 
Dynasty in Manetho’s list; and is put after Sesertesen 
I., in the present list, probably because he reigned, for 
some part of his rule, conjointly with him. Nos. 
15-20 are Kings of a Dynasty of which the third, 
fourth, and fifth Kings are called “ Princes;” and the 
sixth is called “8 Chief.” I assign No. 15, Nantef I., 
to this Dynasty on account of his name, although his 
titles are different from those of his successors. After 
No. 20, one name is lost; and next we find the nomen 
of Mee-ra Papa, who corresponds to Phidps, the fourth 
King of the Sixth Dynasty, in Africanus’s version of 
Manetho’s list; and the prenomen, Mer-en-ra, of his 
successor Menthestphis immediately follows. We 
next find another name wanting; and then follow four 
hames which are evidently those of the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth Kings of Manetho’s Fifteenth Dynasty. 
Nos. 29 and 80 are erased. No. 31 is a King of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, as I judge from his prenomen,. 

K 2 
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which is similar to those of the Kings of that Dynasty 
which continue the list, and entirely occupy the right 
part, which I shall afterwards have to consider. As I 
have pointed out the Kings of the Sixth, Eleventh, 
Twelfth, and Fifteenth Dynasties, the Nantefs must be 
the earlier Kings of the Ninth. That they are of a Hera- 
cleopolite Dynasty is most satisfactorily proved by a fact 
which Sir Gardner Wilkinson has mentioned to me as 
a confirmation of my system, and therefore they can 
only be of the Ninth or Tenth Dynasty, the only two 
Heracleopolite Dynasties. Since certain of the Kings 
of the Nantef family are proved by the monuments to 
have been contemporary with the Eleventh Dynasty, 
as Munt-hotp was contemporary with Amenemha IL, 
they can only be of the Ninth Dynasty.—On these 
evidences I have based the comparison between the 
list of Manetho and those of the monuments given in 
the preceding table. The most important differences 
in each Dynasty will be noticed in their proper places. 
The reader, however, will see at once that the Twelfth 
and Fifteenth Dynasties present no great difficulties. 
The Eleventh is shorter than in Manetho’s list; a 
difference which is most probably caused by certain 
usurping Kings being included in that list, and ex- 
eluded in this. The Sixth Dynasty contains two Kings 
toe many in Manetho’s list as given by Africanus: 
Queen Nitokris is most probably here omitted, as it ap- 
pears that the names of Queens were not generally 
_ admitted into the national lists; and in the lists of 
Chenoboscion we find Nufre-ka-ra, the prenomen of 
Salatis, placed immediately after Mer-en-ra; therefore 
his is most probably the wanting name, No. 24. 
Respecting the other lists: that I have adduced in 
confirmation of my arrangement of the list of the 
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Chamber of Kings, I have nothing to add to what I 
have already said, excepting with respect to the lists 
of Chenoboscion. A copy of one of these lists has 
been already published by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, who 
was the first to visit and describe the interesting 
tombs at that place. I have been enabled, by com- 
paring these lists with the list of the Chamber of 
Kings and the Royal Turin Papyrus, to ascertain that 
Nufre-ka-ra, the last name at Chenoboscion, and pro- 
bably the No. 24 of the list of the Chamber of Kings, 
is the prenomen of Salatis, the first Shepherd-King of 
the Fifteenth Dynasty. It is worthy of remark that 
the scribe who wrote the Royal Turin Papyrus omits 
the Ra in this prenomen, writing it Nufre-ka, as if to, 
indicate that the King who bore it was a foreign King, 
and therefore not a Ra, or Pharaoh, by right. The 
solar disk, called “ Ra,” or “‘ Phra” with the article, is 
the Egyptian for “ Pharaoh,” as is now acknowledged 
by all authorities. 

I have now to resume my examination of that part 
of the history of Egypt which preceded the Shepherd- 
invasion, to which the remarks that I have been 
making form a necessary introduction. 

The last Dynasties which I noticed were the Fourth, 
(Memphites,) and the Fifth, (Elephantinites,) which 
were partly contemporary, and therefore the next 
Dynasty to be considered is the Sixth, which immedi- 
ately succeeded the Fourth, reigning at Memphis. To 
this Dynasty, Manetho, aecording to the transcript of 
Africanus, assigns six monarchs, and a duration of 203 
years; the transcript of Eusebius also mentions the 
same duration, but does not state the number of 
monarehs. There is an evident erfour in Africanus’s 
list of this Dynasty. The seeond and third Kings, 
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Phios and Methusfiphis, are repetitions of the fourth 
and fifth, Phiops and Menthesiphis. My reasons for 
this assertion are, that but one King is wanting be- 
tween a King of the Ninth Dynasty and Papa, in the 
list of the Chamber of Kings; that Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson has found the name of Phidps with a King’s 
name which he agrees with me in considering that of 
the first King of this Dynasty, and which cannot apply 
to either Phios or Methustphis; and that the names 
of the two pairs of Kings are so remarkably similar. 
That Papa is Phidps is quite certain from the length 
of the reign of that King in Manetho, and the monu- 
mental evidence in the numerous sculptures that he 
has left. We can therefore construct the following 
table of this Dynasty on the authority of Manetho and 
the monuments. 


SIXTH DYNASTY. 


MANETHO. MONUMENTS. 
1. Othoés. . . . . 80 1. Tata. 
4. Phidps. . . . -. 100 2. Mee-ra Papa. 
5. Menthesiphis .. 1 3. Mer-en-ra ——. 
6. Nitékris . . . . 12 4. Neet-akartee. 
Sum . . 148 


The hieroglyphic name of Othoés, the first King of 
this Dynasty, reads “ Tata,” but it was also pronounced 


“Atat” or “ Athath,” as “ Papa” was pronounced “Apap” 
or“ Aphaph.” In Manetho’s lists we read that Othoés 
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was slain by his guards. We know nothing more 
respecting him. 

We are also told in Manetho’s lists that Phiéps 
began to reign when he was six years old. His hiero- 
glyphic name is found in many tablets and inscriptions 


in various parts of Egypt, which show that he was a 
very powerful King. I have already noticed the cir- 
cumstance of his having left many records of the cele- 
bration of the commencements of periods of Royal 
Panegyries, or Jubilees ; affording a strong confirmation 
of the long reign which Manetho assigns to him; 
for if the Jubilee in the thirtieth or thirty-first year of 
a King’s reign were remarkable, how much more re- 
markable must have been that in his sixtieth or sixty- 
first year, and still more so that in his ninetieth or 
ninety-first year. 

We know nothing respecting the successor of Phidps, 
who is called in Africanus’s list Menthesdphis, but that 
his prenomen was Mer-en-ra. 


Queen Nitédkris concluded the Sixth Dynasty, ac- 
cording to Manetho, in Africanus’s version, and accord- 
ing to the Royal Turin Papyrus. I give her name, 
rendered into hieroglyphics, from the hieratic charac- 
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ters of that record. In Manetho’s list we are tald 
that she built the Third Pyramid, a statement which I 


have already had occasion to notice in treating of the 
Fourth Dynasty. Herodotus also mentions Queen 
Nitokris. With her the Sixth Dynasty ended; the 
Shepherds, who had lately invaded Egypt, taking 
Memphis, which they continued to hold for more than 
two centuries. I shall have to speak of the invasion 
of Egypt by the Shepherds, and their domination, in 
the next section. 

During the Sixth Dynasty, the Heracleopolite king- 
dom commenced ; and its first Dynasty was the Ninth. 
Of the Kings of this Dynasty, Manetho’s lists mention 
but one, the first, by name; but the hierogtyphic 
names of several of them have been ascertained by me. 
I have already mentioned the fact of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s having found a proof that the Kings of 
the Nantef family found in the Chamber of Kings 
are Kings of a Heracleopolite Dynasty: it is this: 
five of the six Kings of the Nantef family have nomens 
into the composition of which the name of the Egyptian 
Hercules, the god of Sebennytus, and also doubtless of 
Heracleopolis, enters; and this proves that these six 
Kings belong to a Heracleopolite Dynasty, which can 
only be the Ninth, for I have already shown that it 
camot be the Tenth. This fact is even of greater 
importanee than it appears to be at first sight; for it 
not only proves that the Kings whose names are Nos 
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15-20, inclusive, in the list of the Chamber of 
Kings, are of Manetho’s Ninth Dynasty, but it. also 
furnishes one of the many proofs of the contemporane- 
ousness of certain of Manetho’s Dynasties. It is so 
evident from the monuments that the Nantefs were 
immediately before the Twelfth Dynasty, that Mr. 
Birch and M.de Rougé concluded they must be of 
the Eleventh Dynasty. Even if they were right in 
this, which I have shown could not be the case, the 
proof of contemporaneousness would not be in the 
least invalidated, since two of the Kings of the true 
Eleventh Dynasty are shown by their relationship and 
connection with Sesertesen I. to have been contem- 
poraries of the Nantefs; not to mention the direct 
proofs of contemporaneousness. 

. Six names of Kings of the Ninth Dynasty are given 
in the list of the Chamber of Kings, while Manetho, 
according to Africanus, assigns to it nineteen Kings, 
and according to Eusebius, four. The. latter number is 
obviously erroneous, go that Africanus’s is probably 
right, since it is not Hkely that both are wrong. How 
is it, then, that only six names are given in the Fist 
of the Chamber of Kings? The last Nantef whose 
name is given in the Chamber of Kings is called merely 
“chief,” and I shall be able to show that he reigned 
about the time of the commencement of the Twelfth 
Dynasty; and this shows, apparently, why none of his 
successors are given in this list; for the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty may be supposed, with great probability, from 
this, to have laid elaim to the dominions of the Hera- 
cleopolites; and it is evident that the Diospolites of 
the Eleventh Dynasty were as inferior in pewer to the 
earlier Heracteopohtes as the later Heracleopolites. 
were to the Diospolites of the Twelfth, and afterwards 
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to the Shepherds. Respecting the Chronology of the 
Heracleopolite kingdom, it appears to me that it is not 
very difficult to form a tolerably accurate judgment. 
If we take.the durations that Africanus assigns to the 
Ninth and Tenth Dynasties, the whole sum is thirty- 
eight Kings who reigned five hundred and ninety-four 
years. I have already shown the probability that 
Africanus is correct with respect to the Ninth Dynasty ; 
and I must remark that the number of Kings is 
agreeable with the length he assigns to it. With 
respect to the Tenth Dynasty, Africanus and Eusebius 
entirely agree in the number of its Kings, and the 
duration of their rule. Most probably this Dynasty 
ended at the time of the great Shepherd-war of ex- 
pulsion. I subjoin a table of the two Dynasties, from 
Manetho, according to Africanus, and from the monu- 
ments, 
NINTH DYNASTY. 


MANETHO. ᾿ MONUMENTS. 
1. Achthoés 1. Nantef [1.] 
(2) 2. Nantef [II.] Naa. 
(8) 8. Nantef [111.]} 
(4) 4, Nantef [IV.] .... 
(5) 5. Munt-hotp. 
(6) 6. Na[ntef V.] 


Thirteen more Kings. 


TENTH DYNASTY. 
Nineteen Kings. 


Manetho, according to the lists, tells us that Ach- 
thoés was more cruel than any of his predecessors, and 
did evil to all the Egyptians; and, at last, was seized 
with madness, and killed by a crocodile. It is well 
known that in some parts of Egypt the crocodile was 
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particularly venerated; and in others, execrated and 
destroyed ; and among those who were most noted for 
their hostility to that animal were the Heracleopo- 
lites*. Was Achthoés a warlike King, who gained 
considerable power in Upper Egypt, and ruled in his 
own nome with lenity, and in other parts of his king- 
dom with severity; and in consequence did some of 
the ancient Egyptians execrate, and others revere, the 
animal that killed him? The reader may remember 
the tradition related by Diodorus Siculus Τ, respecting 
the preservation of an ancient King by a crocodile. 
The learned Sir Gardner Wilkinson remarks, that, 
although Diodorus calls the King 80 preserved 
“ Ménas” (his mode of writing Ménés), the story evi- 
dently refers to Meeris, from what follows it}. It 
appears that the hieroglyphic nomen of Achthoés is 
Nantef; the former name is probably his prenomen. 
In the list of the Chamber of Kings, Nantef 1.8 
nomen is written thus: 


his prenomen is not yet found, as far as I am aware. 
The name Nantef is also written more fully: 


ff 


and abbreviated thus: 


* In speaking of Heracleopolis, I mean the city of that name in 
Middle Egypt, which, without doubt, was the city of the Kings of 
the Ninth and Tenth Dynasties. 

+ I. 89. { Ancient Egyptians, Second Series, vol. ii., p. 283. 
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I bave found the nomen of Nantef ITI. written with 
the former of these variations. 

The nomen, prenomen, and square title, of Nantef 
II., surnamed “the Great,” have been found in hiero~ 
glyphics. There is satisfactory evidence, which is 


known to Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Mr. Birch, that 
this King, as well as Nantef IV., was anterior to the 
Twelfth Dynasty, and that he was succeeded by a 
brother named Nantef. This enables us to supply the 
destroyed nomen, No. 16, between Nantef I. and 
Nantef III., in the list of the Chamber of Kings, 
and to decide that the partly-effaced nomen, No. 18, is 
that of Nantef IV. 

The nomen of Nantef III. is the same as that of 
Nantef I, which I have just given: his prenomen has 
not been found. We know nothing of the events of 
his reign, excepting such events as belong to the his- 
tory of other Dynasties, and that of Egypt generally, 
which probably fell in that period. 

Respecting Nantef IV., we know as little as we do of 
his predecessor. His prenomen and nomen have been 
found, and I here insert them. He has a title which I 


cannot certainly interpret, in his nomen. 
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In the reign of the next King, Munt-hotp, we again 
find direct monumental evidence of the contempo- 
raneousness of two Dynasties. The prenomen of 
Munt-hotp, which I here insert with his nomen, reads 


Neb-tete-ra, that is, “Pharaoh, lord of Upper and 
Lower Egypt.” In a tablet on the Kuseyr Road (a 
road which crosses the Desert between the Thebaid 
and the Red Sea), we find the following royal names : 
8 prenomen, inclosed in a royal ring (which Mr. 
Burton, in his “Excerpta Hieroglyphica,” gives in cha- 
racters which read “ Si-n-hes-ra,” but M. Prisse, in his 
supplement to Champollion’s “ Monumens de l’Egypte 
et de la Nubie,” gives differently), preceded by the title 
“Lord of all Egypt;” with the prenomen of Amen- 
emha I., also enclosed in a royal ring; and the name 
“Munt-hotp ;” both preceded by a title which I cannot 
read, and that of “chief.” Dr. Tomlinson, the learned 
Bishop of Gibraltar, has already directed the attention of 
students to this tablet. In another tablet, to be more 
fully noticed hereafter, we find the name “Amenemha,” 
not enclosed in a royal ring, but with the title “ King” 
given by Munt-hotp, whose name is enclosed in ἃ royal 
ring, and who is thus identified with the chief Munt- 
hotp ; and the same tablet also shows us that Amenemha 
I. was confirmed in his kingdom by Munt-hotp. Hence 
we ascertain that Munt-hotp, the fifth King of the 
Ninth Dynasty, was contemporary with Amenemha I, 
the last King of the Eleventh Dynasty. Perhaps the 
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prenomen which occurs in the upper part of the first 
tablet which I have been noticing is that of the second 
predecessor of Munt-hotp, Nantef III.; for (whether 
we follow the copy of Mr. Burton or that of M. Prisse) 
we do not know it to be the prenomen of any pre- 
decessor of Amenemha [., nor of any Diospolite King, 
nor is it the prenomen of the immediate predecessor of 
Munt-hotp. I formerly held it to be most probably 
a variation of the prenomen of Papa, of the Sixth 
Dynasty; but I think that my opinion was not based 
upon sufficiently satisfactory grounds; especially since 
I have found that M. Prisse gives it differently. ' 

This is not an unfit place in which to notice a proof 
of the partial contemporaneousness of the Ninth Dy- 
nasty with the Eleventh and Twelfth, and with the 
Fifteenth, deducible from the names of persons who 
lived in the time of the Twelfth Dynasty. It was 
customary among the ancient Egyptians to name some 
of their children after the reigning King and other 
Kings of his Dynasty; so that we find the names 
Sesertesen and Amenemha very prevalent during the 
time of the Twelfth Dynasty ; whereas we find those 
names seldom applied to persons not born in the time 
of Kings bearing them: for example, I have found 
only one Amenemha after the time of the Kings of 
that name. Now it is very remarkable that Nantef 
and Snufre, the former the name of five of the first 
six Kings of the Ninth Dynasty, the latter the pre- 
nomen of the second Shepherd-King of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty, are very commonly applied to individuals 
who lived in the time of the Twelfth Dynasty; a fact 
which, if we had no other evidence, would indicate 
that the Ninth and Fifteenth Dynasties immediately 
preceded in time, or were partly contemporaneous with; 
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the Twelfth; thus affording another independent ar- 
gument for the scheme of contemporaneousness which 
I have adopted. ‘But what is still more remarkable is 
this; that we find a similar correspondence in the 
nomens and prenomens of Kings. Nufre-ka-ra and its 
variations are found as nomens in the Second, and 
Fifth Dynasties, and, as prenomens in the Eleventh, 
and Fifteenth Dynasties *. We find two Mencheréses, 
Men-ka-ra of the Second Dynasty, and Men-kau-ra of 
the Fourth, nearly, if not quite, contemporaries. In 
like manner, we find two Papas, one in the Second 
Dynasty, and the other in the Sixth, in like manner, 
nearly, if not quite, contemporaries. On the other 
hand, we find scarcely any instances of Kings at dis- 
tant intervals bearing the same or similar nomens or 
prenomens. This inquiry might be carried to a still 
further length; but I think that I have said enough 
to satisfy any candid mind that the names of men, as 
well as of Kings, furnish remarkable arguments for 
the scheme of contemporaneousness explained in this 
work. . . 

We know some other particulars of the history of 
the time of Munt-hotp; but these will be more pro- 
perly discussed in the examination of that of the 
Eleventh Dynasty. The Shepherd-invasion, the great 
event of this part of the ancient Egyptian history, took 
place in the reign of this King or in that of his pre- 
decessor. Of the last of the Heracleopolites men- 


# On referring to the table of the hieroglyphic names of the 
Kings of the first Seventeen Dynasties, it will be seen that part of 
the Second Dynasty was contemporary with part of the Fifth, 
and terminated about the time of the commencement of the Fif- 
teenth, being also partly contemporary with the Eleventh Dynasty. 
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tioned in the list of the Chamber of Kings, the suc- 
cessor of Munt-hotp, whose name is partly erased, 
but was doubtless Nantef (V.), we know nothing but 
that in that list he is only called “Chief,” and his 
name appears not to have been enclosed in a ring, 
though this part of the list is so much erased as to 
render it uncertain. I have already mentioned the 
probable reason why Thothmes III. does not treat this 
personage as a King. The history of the subsequent 
Kings of this Dynasty, and of all those of the Tenth, 
is unknown; and [ have already given the most pro- 
bable Chronology of the two Dynasties. 

The Diospolite Kingdom commenced with the 
Eleventh Dynasty, which was partly contemporary with 
the Sixth and Ninth. Of the Kings of this Dynasty 
we know very little, and they evidently did not possess 
much power. Its chronology also presents consider- 
able difficulties. _Manetho says that it consisted of 
sixteen Kings, who reigned forty-three years; after 
whom Ammenemés reigned sixteen years. Thus it 
appears that, if we include Ammenemés, (Ame- 
nemha I.,) who does not appear to be assigned to this 
or the succeeding Dynasty, strictly speaking, the sum 
would be seventeen Kings and fifty-nine years. In the 
list of the Chamber of “ings, we find only eight 
Kings of this Dynasty, the legitimate Kings; but in 
the Turin Papyrus we find several others, seven in 
number. This portion of the latter list is preceded by 
a prenomen, partly effaced, which is probably that of 
Amenemha I., whose prenomen twice occurs among 
the names that follow; so that altogether there are 
ten names, including the seven first mentioned; and 
thus the Turin Papyrus gives at least seven Kings more 


me © 


δον 
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than the List of the Chamber of Kings. This sug- 
gests, (as, I believe, Dr. Hincks was the first to re- 
mark,) that several of the Kings of the Eleventh 
Dynasty were usurpers, and that Amenemha I. was 
probably at least twice deposed, and afterwards restored 
to the throne. Part of this King’s prenomen, or a 
similar name, occurs before the place of the first 
King of Manetho’s Twelfth Dynasty, in another part 
of the same list. The monuments shew that Amen- 
emha I. was the co-regent of Sesertesen I., the first 
King of the Twelfth Dynasty, for part of his reign; 
and this, added to what Manetho says, indicates his 
second restoration. The sixteen years’ reign of Amen- 
emha I., mentioned by Manetho, probably refers to 
the time during which that King reigned after the 
commencement of the Twelfth Dynasty. Since the 
portion of the Eleventh Dynasty which I have men- 
tioned above, in the Royal Turin Papyrus, is only in a 
fragment, and since another fragment apparently con- 
tains the prenomens Nos. 3 and 5 of the list of the 
Chamber of Kings, with the omission of No. 4, but 
both partly erased, it appears that Manetho is right 
in assigning sixteen Kings to the Dynasty, exclusive of 
Amenemha I. It is not so easy to form a probable 
opinion as to the duration of the Dynasty; for forty- 


three years seems, at first sight, far too short a sum; 


and that it is really so is proved by our having the 
date of the forty-sixth year of the King whose pre- 
nomen reads Neb-tu-ra*. Perhaps it commenced 
shortly after the Ninth Dynasty. The only remarkable 
King of this Dynasty was Amenemha I., the Ammen- 


* Champollion’s Deux Lettres au Duc de Blacas, Pl. XV. 
L 
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emés of Manetho. Perhaps the Shepherd-invasion 
happened during his reign, though I think it most pro- 
bable that it took place in that of an earlier King. 
There is an important tablet relating to this King on 
the Kuseyr Road, a copy of which is given in Plate V. 
of Mr. Burton’s Excerpta. It commences thus: “The 
second year, the fifteenth day of Padphi, [of the reign 
of | the Horus, lord of Upper and Lower Egypt, lord 
of Upper Egypt, lord of Lower Egypt, lord of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, the gold of the gods, King of all 
Egypt, Neb-tete-ra, the son of the sun, Munt-hotp, 
living for ever.” I have translated all these titles to 
shew that a King who calls himself lord of all Egypt, 
&c., was not necessarily sole sovereign, as 1 have 
already had occasion to observe. After some more 
titles, &c., we read, “The lord of all Egypt, Neb- 
tete-ra, living for ever, like the sun, says, I will establish 
his majesty, the illustrious, the chief,...... chief 
of the buildings, the magnanimous, [literally fullhearted } 
King, Amenemha [I.], with soldiers, . . . . in Upper 
Egypt.” In the fourteenth line of the same tablet, 
we find a mention of Munt-hotp’s having appointed 
ἃ certain person, called the chief of the “foreigners,” 
over, or chief of, Upper and Lower Egypt. What I 
have translated “foreigners” is the group which I give 
in Plate VII. No.5, and which probably reads “ Penu,” 
or Phoenicians. From this record we ascertain that 
Munt-hotp, at the time supreme King, made Amen- 
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emha I. King of Upper Egypt, or confirmed him in 
his kingdom, endeavouring by an alliance with him 
to counteract the power of the Shepherds. It ap- 
pears also that he was forced by the Shepherds, who 
seem to have flattered him by acknowledging him as 
supreme King, to give one of their chiefs an im- 
portant title, which would oblige the Egyptians to 
acknowledge his authority to a certain extent. 

The Fourteenth Dynasty, or Xoite Kingdom, may 
have commenced during the time of the Eleventh; but 
as it more probably commenced with, or during the 
time of, the Twelfth, I shall notice it hereafter. 

I have now concluded the examination of that part 
of the history of Egypt which relates to the period be- 
fore the Shepherd-invasion, and I have somewhat over- 
passed my proper limits in treating of the Eleventh 
Dynasty until its conclusion, which was subsequent to 
that invasion by a few years. This I have done for 
the sake of clearness. 


SECTION IV. 


HISTORY OF THE PERIOD OF THE SHEPHERD- 
DOMINATION. 


In the present section I shall consider the most re- 
markable memorials of a period of more than five 
hundred years, during the greater part of which, chiefly 
after the time of the Twelfth Dynasty, the Shepherd- 
Kings appear to have been predominant. This portion 
of the history of Egypt is the more interesting on 
account of the manner in which it illustrates that of 
neighbouring countries at this remote period. 

Before considering the account which Manetho gives 
of the invasion of Egypt by the Shepherds, it will be 
proper to inquire what causes led to that remarkable 
event, and how it came to pass that Egypt was so 
easily subjugated by the foreign invaders. 

In the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, we are told 
that a great confederation of Kings, Amraphel, King 
of Shinar, Arioch, King of Ellasar, Chedorlaomer, King 
of Elam, (Persia,) and Tidal, King of the Goim, or Gen- 
tiles, invaded Palestine, and compelled the Kings of 
“the cities of the plain” to become tributaries of Che- 
dorlaomer, the chief of the confederation. “ Twelve 
. years they served Chedorlaomer, and in the thirteenth 
year they rebelled. And in the fourteenth year came 
Chedorlaomer, and the Kings that [were] with him, 
and smote the Rephaims in Ashteroth Karnaim, and 
the Zuzims in Ham, and the Emims in Shaveh 
Kiriathaim, and the Horites in their Mount Seir, 
unto El-paran, which [is] by the wilderness. And 
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they returned, and came to En-mishpat, which [is] 
Kadesh, and smote all the country of the Amalekites, 
and also the Amorites, that dwelf in Hazezon-tamar.” 
Having recorded these events, the sacred historian 
proceeds to relate the defeat of the Kings of the cities 
of the plain by the four confederate monarchs, whose 
names are again given, and whose overthrow by Abra- 
ham is afterwards narrated. I have been particular in 
quoting part of this passage verbatim, to prevent mis- 
apprehension of the position of some of the conquered 
nations. As Khem is the hieroglyphic name of Egypt, 
as the Shepherd-invasion evidently took place about 
the time of Chedorlaomer’s expeditions, and as a Ham 
was conquered during those expeditions, it might be 
supposed that the confederate monarchs conquered 
Egypt, and that the Shepherds were garrisons left by 
them; but this would be an erroneous idea: Ham, 
when applied to Egypt, is written with Heth; (on;) 
but here Ham is written with He; (07;) and even if 
we allow that, by a mistake of a copyist, Heth may 
have been changed to He, in consequence of the simi- 
larity of the two letters, the order of march shews that 
this Ham can only have been somewhere in Palestine. 
The dates of the two invasions of Palestine which we 
are considering are not easily fixed with great exact- 
ness. All we know is, that the second happened he- 
tween Abraham’s journey to Palestine from Haran and 
the birth of Ishmael, therefore between the years B.c. - 
2082 and 2071; and consequently the date of the 
first would be between the. years B.c. 2095 and 2084, 
according to Hales’s chronology, slightly corrected by 
me. I-shall shew that the reign of the first Shepherd- 
King commenced about this time; and the Shepherd-: 
invasion evidently happened not many years before: 
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his reign. It appears to me that the first invasion of 
Palestine by Chedorlaomer and his confederates pro- 
bably caused the Shepherds to leave the East, and 
settle in Egypt. Further, Manetho tells us that 
Salatis built Avaris from his fear of the Assyrians, 
who were “then increasing in power,” and by whom 
Manetho probably means the confederate monarchs. 
Such an event as Chedorlaomer’s first expedition must 
have unsettled many powerful tribes of those coun- 
tries whence the Shepherds came. It is also probable 
that the “grievous” famine which compelled Abraham 
to visit Egypt caused a considerable influx of Shep- 
herd-settlers. The second famine, which caused Isaac 
to go to Gerar, must have had the same effect. 
Manetho tells us that the Shepherds easily gained 
possession of Egypt without a battle. When we see 
from the monuments how powerful Egypt was when 
ruled by the Kings of the Fourth Dynasty and their 
contemporaries, it naturally surprises us to read such 
an account of its subjugation. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that it is not difficult to see the probable cause. 
For more than six centuries, from the time of Ménés, 
the founder of the monarchy, to the Shepherd-invasion, 
it appears that the Egyptians enjoyed a long period of 
prosperity; and, contented with the natural fertility 
of their own country, did not seek to enrich themselves 
by foreign conquest. Indeed they do not appear to 
have engaged in any external war, further than in oc- 
casional expeditions beyond the boundaries to repress 
the incursions of Nomadic tribes; and, possibly, in in- 
roads into the interior of Africa for slaves, ivory, and 
other objects of trade. But this long period of pro- 
sperity had its usual results: the inhabitants became 
indolent and luxurious, and the kingdom became sepa- 
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rated into small states. When this state of things had 
long continued, and a peace of great duration had pro- 
duced, as we may conclude, delusive feelings of secu- 
rity, the Shepherds invaded Egypt. This, however, 
would explain the circumstance that the Shepherds con- 
quered Egypt, but not that they conquered it without 
a battle. How could this have been the case, when 
that country was populous, and its inhabitants were 
not unacquainted with the art of war? I think it pro- 
bable that some one of the Egyptian Kings, to recover 
his rightful supremacy, or to destroy the power of a 
dangerous rival, adopted the unwise expedient of in- 
viting foreigners to aid him in attaining his object. 
The sudden appearance of a large force of foreigners, 
in alliance with an Egyptian King, would have awed 
the other Kings, his contemporaries, and induced 
them to become tributaries, rather than to risk every- 
thing upon an unequal contest. Then the Shepherds 
would not hesitate to consider their own interests, and 
forget those of him who had invited them. The his- 
tory of the world, in all ages, affords instances of the 
same kind; but my explanation of this event is, of 
course, based upon probabilities and conjecture ; though 
I think that it is the only one that can be offered, and ᾿ 
it is not inconsistent with the last inscription which I 
have noticed. 

Manetho gives us a most circumstantial and inte- 
resting account of the invasion and conquest of Egypt 
by the Shepherds, which is preserved by Josephus in 
his tract against Apion. From its great importance, 
it will not be amiss to give this narrative in full, with 
a commentary on the most remarkable statements 
which it contains. 

The historian begins by saying, “ We had [formerly | 
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a King whose name was Timaios (or Timaos).” This 
King’s name does not occur in Manetho’s lists; and 
from the time at which the Shepherd-invasion took 
place, we can only say that he must have belonged to 
the Second, Fifth, Sixth, Ninth, Eleventh, or Four- 
teenth, Dynasty. 

“In his time, [it came to pass,] I know not how, 
that God was displeased, and [there came], in a strange 
manner, from the East, men of an ignoble race, fwho} 
had the confidence to invade the country, and easily 
subdued it by their power without a battle.” 

The Egyptians called these invaders “ Shepherds,” 
and “ Hycsds,” or “Shepherd-kings,” aecording to Ma- 
netho’s statements. Respecting their race, he (or Jo- 
sephus, perhaps,) says, in a subsequent place to that 
which I am now considering, that some said they were 
Arabs. In the list of the Dynasties, the Kings of the 
First Dynasty of Shepherds, those who reigned at 
Memphis, are called Phoenicians. This seems to be 
confirmed by what Herodotus says respecting the 
temenos, or sacred grove, of Proteus, at Memphis. He 
remarks, “ Phoenicians of Tyre dwell round this teme- 
nos, and this whole tract is called the Camp of the 
Tyrians.” (περιοικέουσι δὲ τὸ τέμενος τοῦτο Φοίνικες 
Τύριοι" καλέεται δὲ ὁ χῶρος οὗτος 6 συνάπας Τυρίων 
στρατόπεδον.) The historian adds, that “in the temenos 
of Proteus is a temple, which is called that of the 
foreign Aphrodite.”** The name of the Camp of the 
Tyrians seems to me to point to the time of the taking 
of Memphis by the first Shepherds, some of the de- 
scendants, or reputed descendants, of whom may have 
continued to live at Memphis in the time of Herodotus. 


* Herod. ii. 112. 
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The foreign Aphrodite can scarcely be doubted to be 
Ashtaroth, called by the Greeks “ Astarte,” whose name 
is found at the quarries of Tura, opposite Memphis, in 
a tablet of the time of Amenoph II. We shall see, 
however, in a future place, that there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that the Shepherds did not consist of 
but one race, although their first Kings may have been 
Pheenicians of Tyre. It is evident that many foreign 
settlers of different races came to Egypt during the 
Shepherd-period, and it is not improbable that the first 
Shepherds who invaded that country were of several 
tribes. In the monumental inscriptions we find men- 
tion of “Shepherds,”* “Phoenicians?”t and “Enemies;”+ 
and in the inscriptions of the time of Sethee L, the first 
King of Manetho’s Nineteenth Dynasty, “ Enemies of 
the land of Shasu.”§ I shall show, in a subsequent 
place, that the “ Enemies of the land of Shasu” appear 
to have been of the same race as some or all of the first 
Shepherds, and to have invaded Egypt a second time, 
and been expelled by Sethee 1., in the first year of his 
reign. Manetho continues his narrative in the follow- 
ing words: 

“And having subdued the rulers, they also burnt 
up the cities, and demolished the temples of the gods; 
and they acted most cruelly to all the natives, slaying 
some, and making slaves of the children and wives of 
others.” 

The manner in which the Shepherds pillaged Egypt 
and maltreated its inhabitants may perhaps have been 


* See Plate VII., No. 6. 

t See Plate VII., No. 5. 

t See Plate VII., No. 7, latter half. 

§ See Plate VII., No. 12, first twelve characters. 
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somewhat exaggerated by some of Manetho’s authori- 
ties, from the bitter hatred which the Egyptians had 
for those foreign tribes at a later period ; but there is 
evidence of the ruin which they effected among the 
monuments of Egypt. No temples remain of the time 
before the Shepherd-invasion, and few monuments of 
the time of the Shepherd-rule. Their destruction is 
not, however, to be wholly attributed to the foreign 
subjugators. We must not forget that it is generally 
acknowledged, from what remains of them, that the 
temples constructed before the time of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty were in most cases smaller, and less strong in 
construction, than those of later times. Ishall be able 
to show that Manetho misrepresents the Kings of the 
Fifteenth Dynasty; some of whom, at least, instead of 
being tyrants and oppressors, were benefactors to the 
Egyptian race: but perhaps this is the fault of Mane- 
tho’s authorities. The invasion and subjugation of 
Egypt by the Shepherds must have been the chief 
cause of the remarkable changes which then took place 
in the Dynasties which ruled that country. The Mem- 
phite kingdom was for a time supplanted by that of the 
Shepherds of the Fifteenth Dynasty, who seized the 
city founded by Ménés, and continued to reign there 
for little less than three centuries. The Eleventh 
Dynasty, after a time of confusion, was succeeded by 
the Twelfth, which soon appears to have deprived the 
Heracleopolites and Elephantinites of much of their 
power; though the Fifth Dynasty, and most probably 
the Ninth, continued for a long time afterwards. About 
this time also, it appears that the Second Dynasty, the 
later Kings of which seem to have had but little power, 
came to an end. The Xoite Kingdom commenced 


«. 
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about the same time; but we have no evidence to 
show that its Kings extended their rule beyond the 
northern parts of Lower Egypt. The whole of Egypt 
was virtually divided between the Diospolites of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, who ruled Upper Egypt, and the 
Shepherds of the Fifteenth, who ruled Lower Egypt. 
Middle Egypt was probably for the most part under 
the dominion of the Diospolites. This state of things 
continued for more than a century and a half. 

Τ shall now consider the chronology and history of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. It has been shown from the 
monuments, that certain of the Kings of this Dynasty 
reigned conjointly with others; Amenemha II. begin- 
ning to reign in the reign of Sesertesen I.; and Seser- 
tesen II., in that of Amenemha II.; and Sesertesen I. 
and Amenemha I., as well as probably Amenemha 11]. 
and the King whose prenomen reads Ma-tu-ra, being for 
a time, at least, colleagues. All these Kings, excepting 
Amenemha I., belong to the Twelfth Dynasty. The 
uncertainty as to whether Sesertesen ITI. and Ra-sebak- 
nufre reigned conjointly with other sovereigns, and as 
to the length of the reigns of particular Kings, makes 
it impossible to fix the chronology of this Dynasty 
with exactness. I.now give two tables: the second 
being a list of the Twelfth Dynasty partly conjectural ; 
and the first, the lists upon which it is chiefly based. 
I mark the conjectural parts of these tables with notes 
of interrogation. 
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TABLES OF THE TWELFTH DYNASTY. 


Mon. name. Most probable 
length of reign. 
1, Sesonchésis . ew ew 
2. Ammanemés. . . ce Amenemha (II.). 
Sesertesen (II.) . 


8. Sesdstris . . . oe . . Sesertesen (IIL). 
4, Lacharég ... oe te ew Amenemha III. . 
5. Amerés 


(In another Fragment.) 
6. Amenemés . . 8] Matura . 9 8 27 | Matu-ra. . 
7. Skemiophris . . 4] Rasebak-nufre8 10 24 | Rasebak-nufre . 


(Sum) . 218" 1 Ix Sum about 195 1 


* This sum probably includes the reign of the King next before Sesertesen I., in the Papy- 
rus, who is probably Amenemha I.: its length is x9. 


II. 


Remarkable events in Kings’ 
reigns. 


Sesertesen I. Amenemha I. 
. .48| Amenemha IL . . 1 | 2-0. 2005. First Tropical 
Cycle. 
Sesertesen II. .. 1 83 
Sesertesen III. B.0. 1986. Phoenix of Se- 
sostris. 


Amenemha III. .. 1 . 
Φ e 80? Ma-tu-ra Φ Φ . 4 1? 
. . 89% Ra-sebak-nufre . 


The correspondences of the years of Sesertesen I. 
and Amenemha II., and of Amenemha II. and Seser- 
tesen IT., are on the authority of the monuments. The 
co-regency of Sesertesen II. with Sesertesen ITI., and 
of Amenemha III. with Ra-sebak-nufre and Ma-tu-ra, 
I only consider probable. With respect to the latter 
case, my conjecture is founded upon Eusebius’s having 
said that the later Kings of this Dynasty reigned forty- 
two years. It is most probable that the Twelfth and 
Fifteenth Dynasties commenced about the same time. 
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I have already mentioned that Munt-hotp, of the 
Ninth Dynasty, Amenemha 1., of the Eleventh, and a 
chief of the Shepherds, were contemporary. From 
this it might be supposed that the first King of the 
Fifteenth Dynasty began to reign before the com- 
mencement of the Twelfth Dynasty; but, in the first 
place, it must be remembered that Amenemha I. was, 
for part of his reign, a co-regent of Sesertesen I., the 
first King of the latter Dynasty; and, in the second 
place, that the Shepherd-chief mentioned above may 
not have been a Shepherd-king. I can now notice the 
history of Manetho’s Twelfth Dynasty. 

Sesertesen I., the first King of the Twelfth Dy- 


nasty, was one of the most powerful sovereigns of the 
period that preceded the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 
there are many records still preserved among the monu- - 
ments of Egypt which show the extent of his power. 
The two most famous of the Sesertesens were the First 
and Third; the former of whom may be called Sesés- 
tris the conqueror ; the latter, Sesdéstris the lawgiver : 
the latter is Manetho’s Sesdstris, and was worshipped 
by some later Kings, being esteemed far before the 
conqueror, though he may also have signalized himself 
by military exploits. Two obelisks, that of Heliopolis, 
near Cairo, and that of Bigeeg, in the province called 
the Feiyoom, are of the time of Sesertesen I. They 
Possess great interest, not only from their antiquity, 
being about coéval, in my opinion, with the time of 
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the patriarch Abraham, but also from their being the 
oldest monuments of their kind known to remain. 

There is another remarkable record of this King’s 
reign, a list of conquered or tributary tribes or coun- 
tries, the most ancient yet discovered, on a tablet found 
by Dr. Ricci at Wadee Halfeh, in Nubia, near the 
Second Cataracts. Rosellini gives a copy of it*; and 
Champollion first described itt. It has not been satis- 
factorily ascertained to what tribes or countries these 
names apply. I have already mentioned that Amen- 
emha I. was a colleague of Sesertesen I. for some 
time. This was doubtless early in the reign of the 
latter King. 

In the forty-third year of Sesertesen I., his second 
colleague, Amenemha IT., began to reign, and reigned, 


according to Manetho, thirty-eight years. There is a 
small temple of the time of Amenemha II. and Seser- 
tesen II. at Wadee Gasoos, near the Egyptian shore of 
the Red Sea. (Wilkinson’s “Modern Egypt and Thebes,” 
ii. 385.) In the reign of-Amenemha II,, the first Tro- 
pical Cycle commenced, on January the 7th, B.c. 2005. 
This is the second date which I have found recorded 
on the Egyptian monuments: the first so recorded 
being the commencement of the second Great Panegy- 
tical Year, B.c. 2352, in the time of the two Siiphises. 


* Monumenti Storici, Pl. XXV., No. 4. 
+ Lettres, p. 124. 
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I must here deviate from my present subject, to 
show how the interval between the Stiphises and 
Amenemha II., according to Manetho’s lists, as they 
have come down to us, corrected by means of the 
monuments, may be compared with the system of chro- 
nology which I have put forth. The successors of the 
Siphises are stated by Africanus to have reigned 126 
years: the Fourth Dynasty was immediately succeeded 
by the Sixth, which lasted, according to Africanus, cor- 
rected for reasons already stated, 143 years: at the 
conclusion of the latter Dynasty, unless the seventy 
days’ reign of the Seventh Dynasty intervened, the 
Fifteenth Dynasty commenced ; and about the same 
time, the Twelfth; and Amenemha IT. began to reign 
in the forty-third year of Sesertesen I., the first King 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. Thus the whole interval 
from the accession of Mencherés to that of Amenemha 
II. is about 311 years, according to the best version of 
Manetho, with certain corrections; and the interval 
from the beginning of the second Great Panegyrical 
Year, in the time of the two Siphises, to that of the first 
Tropical Cycle is 347 years. This shows that my dates 
agree in a remarkable manner with Manetho corrected 
by the monuments. There is also another argument 
which would lead us to the same results with reference 
to the interval from the Fourth to the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty. The sculptures of the time of the Fourth 
Dynasty bear such a near resemblance to those of the 
time of the Twelfth, that when we find a sculpture of 
either of these two periods, it is almost impossible to 
say to which period it belongs until we see in it a royal 
name. The difference between the sculptures and 
hieroglyphics of the Twelfth Dynasty and those of the 
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commencement of the Eighteenth Dynasty, separated 
by a period of four or five hundred years, is very 
strongly marked. During the Eighteenth Dynasty, as _ 
well as the Nineteenth and Twentieth, we can often 
distinguish the sculptures of the time of one King 
from those of the time of another a century later, by 
the style. When the arts in Egypt had attained their 
highest degree of excellence, their decline commenced, 
and continued until the time of the Twenty-sixth Dy- 
nasty, when there was a remarkable revival; but the 
decline of the arts continued after this uninterruptedly 
until the time of the latest monuments : and throughout 
this long period, we can generally distinguish the relative 
ages of monuments by the style of their sculptures 
and paintings when separated by an interval equal to 
that which I find to have divided the Sdphises from 
the Twelfth Dynasty. Thus the chronology of the 
Egyptian monuments, confirmed by the style of their 
sculptures and inscriptions, shows the length of the 
interval from the Siphises to Amenemha II.; while 
Manetho, according to Africanus, properly understood, 
agrees as to the duration of the period in ques- 
- tion. This, it should be remarked, is the most dis- 
puted part of Egyptian Chronology; there being but 
little dispute concerning the interval from Ménés to the 
Siphises. I must beg the reader to remember, in this 
place, the authorities upon which the ascertaining of 
the length of the interval from the Siphises to Amen- 
emha II. is based. They are inscriptions on the 
Egyptian monuments, copied by me, so that I have not 
to rely upon others, and can myself put them forth 
with confidence: and the calculations by which these 
inscriptions have been elucidated, originally made by 
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me, have been again made at the Royal Observatory, 
and the calculations there made have been verified by 
Mr. Airy himself, the Astronomer Royal. 

Sesertesen II. became the colleague of Amenemha 


II. in the thirty-third year of the reign of the latter 
King. Sesertesen III., Manetho’s Seséstris, who was 


afterwards worshipped, apparently as a great lawgiver, 
was probably for some time a co-regent of Sesertesen 
II., succeeding Amenemha II. In the reign of Se~ 
sertesen III., occurs that most important date, the 
commencement of the Third Great Panegyrical Year, 
and the First Phoenix Cycle, called the appearance of 
the Pheenix of Seséstris, in the year pc. 1986. I 
have already had occasion, in the first Part of this 
work, to give my reasons for concluding that Sesertesen 
III. was Manetho’s Sesdstris. In the lists we find a 
short account of the conquests of Seséstris, which can 
scarcely be doubted to be more applicable to Se< 
sertesen I. than to Sesertesen III., and still more so 
to Rameses IT. 

The successor of Sesdstris is called, in the lists, 
« Lacharés,” “ Lamaris,” or “ Lampares”; and we are 

» 
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told that he built the Labyrinth in the Arsinoite nome, 
as a tomb for himself. The successor of Manetho’s 
Sesdstris in the Tablet of Abydos is Amenemha III., 


whose prenomen reads “ Ma-en-ra.” He may be the 
Meeris of the Greeks. 

Among the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Wadee Ma- 
gharah, we find one (a copy of which was given by Lord 
Prudhoe, now the Duke of Northumberland, and 
Colonel Felix, to Mr. Burton, for his “ Excerpta Hiero- 
glyphica”), which throws much light upon the history 
of this period. This tablet* is divided into three 
compartments. The first of these is dated in the third 
year of Amenemha 1Π1., and does not seem to contain 
any important information. The second compartment 
commences with the date of the forty-first year of the 
same King, and gives the following name (which reads 


Seser-hotp-ret) and the titles of a King, who is pro- 
bably of the Ninth Dynasty, but, perhaps, of the 
Fourteenth. The third compartment contains the 
name and titles of a foreign King, Snufre, whose name 


Excerpta Hieroglyphica, Pl. XII. 
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is differently written from the synonymous pre- 
nomen of Béén. This part is dated in the forty- 
second year of the reign of Amenemha III., about 
which time it is probable that the Twelfth Dynasty 
concluded. Snufre is called the ruler of several foreign 
Jands. I cannot doubt that this Snufre was a King of 
the Sixteenth Dynasty. This important tablet, there- 
fore, plainly points out the contemporaneousness, in 
part, of three Dynasties, the Twelfth, the Sixteenth, 
and another Dynasty, which is either the Ninth or the 
Fourteenth. . 

I have already mentioned my opinion that the King 
whose prenomen reads “ Ma-tu-ra”' and Ra-sebak-nufre* 


were probably co-regents of Amenemha III. I now 
return to the consideration of the history of the Shep- 
herds in Egypt. 

The whole duration of the Shepherd-Dynasties can- 
not easily be determined, and the variations between 
‘Africanus and Eusebius'and Josephus make it impos- 
sible to decide what Manetho wrote on this subject. 
This will appear from the following table, which con- 
tains what Africanus and Eusebius and Josephus say 
respecting the length of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 

u2 
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Seventeenth Dynasties, and the number of Kings of 
which they consisted. I have made two transpositions 
in this table; putting the Seventeenth Dynasty in 
Eusebius’s list opposite the Fifteenth in Africanus’s ; 
and the Fifteenth in the former list opposite the 
Seventeenth in the latter. This I have done because 
the Fifteenth Dynasty in Africanus’s list evidently cor- 
responds to the Seventeenth in Eusebius’s. 


TABLE OF THE SHEPHERD-DYNASTIES, 


AFRICANUS. EUSEBIUS. . JOSEPHUS, 
Fifteenth Dynasty. Seventeenth Dynasty. 
_ Six Shepherd-Kings| Four Shepherd-Kings| Six Shepherd - Kings 
who reigned 284 years. | who reigned 103 years. | who reigned 259 years, 
Sixteenth Dynasty. | Sixteenth Dynasty, | 1° months 
Thirty-two Shepherd-| Five Theban Kings 
Kings who reigned 518 | who reigned 190 years. 
{ years. | 
Seventeenth Dynasty. Fifteenth Dynasty. 
Forty-three Theban | ODiospolite Kings who 
Kings and forty-three , reigned 250 years. 
Shepherd - Kings who | 
reigned 151 years. 


Before noticing the difficulties occasioned by the 
extraordinary disagreements between the copyists, I 
shall make some remarks on the chronology of. the 
period. 

The date of the commencement of the First Tro- 
pical Cycle, in the time of Amenemha II., shows that 
the Twelfth Dynasty commenced in one of the years 
B.C. 2084 to 2047, inclusive; and the Fifteenth Dy- 
nasty must have commenced about the same time. 
Josephus tells us, from Manetho, that the Shepherds 
ruled over Egypt for five hundred and eleven years, 
until the Kings of the Thebaid and of the rest of 
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Egypt made an insurrection against them. The date 
of the commencement of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
which is the latest date that we can assign to the re- 
volt against the Shepherds, is about the year B.c. 1525 ; 
and therefore, if Manetho’s five hundred and eleven 
years be correct, the latest date we can assign to the 
commencement of the Fifteenth Dynasty will be about 
the year B.c. 2036; and it seems to me most probable 
that it commenced about half a century earlier. 
Josephus and Africanus agree in assigning to the 
Fifteenth Dynasty six Kings, though the former makes: 
its duration twenty-five years less than the latter. The 
difference lies in the length of the reign of the third 
King, Apachnas, which is stated to have been thirty- 
six years by Josephus, but sixty-one by Africanus. 
We cannot decide which is the more accurate of the 
two copyists in this instanee. There is also another 
difference between these two writers; for Josephus 
places Apophis, whom Africanus makes the last King 
of the Dynasty, between Apachnas and Jannas, making 
him the fourth King of the Dynasty. In the list of 
the Chamber of Kings, a prenomen, which is shown by 
the Royal Turin Papyrus to be that of Apachnas, 
immediately precedes the nomen of Iannas; and there- 
fore it is most probable that Josephus is wrong in 
placing Apophis between these two Kings. I say most 
probable, since sometimes Kings mentioned by Manetho 
are omitted in the monumental lists, although they 
have left monuments, because they were not considered 
legitimate sovereigns by those who made these lists. 
The monuments do not enable us to decide as to the 
correctness or incorrectness of the statement of Afri- 
canus respecting the number of Kings, or the duration, 
of the Sixteenth Dynasty. He is, however, manifestly 
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wrong as to the number of the Kings of the Seven- 
teenth Dynasty. I have no doubt that this Dynasty 
was one of Shepherd-Kings only, and not of Thebans 
also; since it is evident that the Thirteenth Dynasty 
ruled from the conclusion of the Twelfth to the com- 
mencement of the Eighteenth. It appears to me 
most probable that the Sixteenth Dynasty was partly 
contemporary with the Fifteenth, and that it lasted 
long after it; and that the Seventeenth ruled during 
the later part of the period from the conclusion of 
the Twelfth Dynasty to the commencement of the 
Eighteenth. 

To return to what Manetho says respecting the 
Shepherds in Egypt. After speaking of the cruelties 
which the Shepherds inflicted upon the conquered 
people, he continues his narration in the following 
words: “And at length they made one of themselves 
King, whose name was Salatis. He lived at Memphis, 
making the Upper and Lower Country to pay tribute, 
and placing garrisons in the most fit situations.” 

From this it is evident that some time elapsed after 
the invasion of Egypt by the Shepherds before they 
made for themselves a King, according to Manetho ; 
but we have no reason to suppose that the period was 
one of many years. The prenomen of Salatis is found 
on the monuments, and it is also given in the Royal 
Turin Papyrus, where it is written without the sign Ra. 
It reads, in the former ease, “ Nufre-ka-ra.” 


It is important here to notice a proof of the con- 
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temporaneousness of certain of the first seventeen Dy- 
nasties with others of that portion of Manetho’s list, 
which would be sufficient to establish, on monumental 
evidence, the contemporaneousness of the Memphites, 
Heracleopolites, Diospolites, Xoites, and Shepherds. 
On account of the great importance of this fact, I 
give one of the lists of Chenoboscion (from my own 
copy), a portion of the list of the Chamber of Kings, 
and a fragment of the Royal Turin Papyrus, in Plate 
VII., Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 4. The reader will see that the 
arrangement is as follows :— 


ROYAL TURIN LIST OF CHENO- LIST OF CHAMBER 

DIN PAPYRUS. . BOSCION. OF KINGS. 
VI. Papa. [Pa]pa. 

» Mer-en-ra. Mer-en-ra. 

» Net-akartee. 
XV. Nufre-ka. Nufre-kara. | ....... 

” Snufre. | Snufre. 

»} Ab.... Shura. 


All the names in this table, excepting Papa, Net- 
akartee, and Ab... . are prenomens. The num- 
bers of the Dynasties are from Manetho. 

With respect to the fragment of the Royal Turin 
Papyrus, it is necessary to remark, that it is but one 
fragment, not two joined together. Each of the three 
lists of Chenoboscion contains three names in the 
same order, with no difference but that one gives the 
prenomen (Mee-ra) instead of the nomen (Papa) of 
Phidps, and that the first two characters of the same 
King’s name in one list are indistinct. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson first discovered these lists, as I have before 
mentioned, and published a copy of one of them in his 
“ Ancient Egyptians.” * Two of the lists are in hori- 


* Vol. iii., p. 280. 
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zontal lines, and the third is in perpendicular : a single 
line containing a King’s name and titles in each list. 
Now from these three records, that is, from the triple 
monumental record in the grottoes of Chenoboscion, 
which is of the time of Salatis, and from the Chamber 
of Kings, also a monumental record, and a nationalk 
one, of the time of Thothmes ITI., sculptured in the 
great temple of Thebes, the metropolis of that time, 
and from the Royal Turin Papyrus, which, though 
much injured, is most valuable as the fullest list which 
has been preserved among the papyri, and in hieratic 
characters,—from these three remarkable records, we 
learn that the Fifteenth Dynasty succeeded the Sixth *. 
From this fact, it is obvious that the intermediate 
kingdoms in Manetho’s list, and the kingdoms to which 
the Sixth and Fifteenth Dynasties belong, were con- 
temporary ; and therefore the Memphites were con- 
temporary with the Heracleopolites, Diospolites, Xoites, 
and Shepherds ; and thus five of the seven columns of 
the table of contemporary Dynasties are proved: 
analogy would suffice for proof of the rest; but it is 
worthy of remark, that the Elephantinite Dynasty con- 
tained in one of these two other columns is proved by the 
monuments to have been partly contemporary with the 
Fourth and partly with the Fifteenth; and the Kings of 
the remaining column, the Thinites, are likewise proved 
to have been contemporary by the Era of the commence- 
ment of the Egyptian kingdom, independently of several 
arguments, derived from the monuments, which would 

* Perhaps the seventy days’ reign of the seventy Kings called 
the Seventh Dynasty intervened between the Sixth and Fifteenth 
Dynasties, though it more probably intervened between the Fif- 
teenth and Eighth ; so that it must always be understood, when I 


speak of the Fifteenth Dynasty as having succeeded the Sixth, that 
the Seventh Dynasty may have intervened between them. 
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render this most probable were it not so proved. The 
contemporaneousness of certain of the first seventeen 
Dynasties is most satisfactorily proved: the records 
which I have just adduced would be sufficient to prove 
this fact even if there were no other indication of it 
upon the Egyptian monuments; but those monuments, 
of many ages, during the first seventeen Dynasties, are 
full of abundant evidence of this great fact of ancient 
Egyptian history, from the time of the Fourth Dynasty 
to that of the Fifteenth; that is, from the period of 
the earliest monuments to the middle of the Shepherd- 
period. I have dwelt upon this subject at some length 
because of its very great importance; as, without a 
knowledge of the contemporaneousness of certain of 
the first seventeen Dynasties with others of the same 
portion of Manetho’s list, it is impossible to form any- 
thing approaching to a correct idea of the chronology 
of these Dynasties, and to explain either Manetho or 
the monuments. 

To return to what we are told of the Shepherd- 
Kings. Eusebius and Africanus call the first King of 
the Fifteenth Dynasty “ Saités”; and state that from 
him the Saite nome received its name. If the latter 
part of this statement be Manetho’s, and not his 
copyists’, it seems that this King’s name must have. 
been Saités, or something similar, and not Salatis.— 
From the words of Manetho, cited in page 166, it appears 
that Salatis rendered the Egyptian Kings tributary 
to him. We cannot doubt, however, that the Kings of 
the Twelfth Dynasty were, for many years, at least, 
independent of the Shepherds.—Manetho continues : 

“ But he chiefly fortified the eastern provinces, fore- 
seeing that the Assyrians, then increasing in power, 
would have a desire to invade his kingdom.” 
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I have already shewn the important synchronism 
probably deducible from this statement of Manetho. 
It also implies that the Assyrians had a desire to in- 
vade Egypt at a later time. Perhaps this refers to 
Chedorlaomer and his confederates, who may have had 
such a desire, or perhaps it points to a much later 
period. We know that in the times of the Ethiopians 
and Saites of the Twenty-ffth and Twenty-sixth Dy- 
nasties, the Assyrian and Babylonian Kings waged an 
almost uninterrupted warfare with their powerful rivals 
ef Egypt, often advancing towards the frontiers of that 
country; and once, under Nebuchadnezzar, conquering 
it. We have no authentic accounts of war between 
the Assyrians or Babylonians and the Egyptians in 
earlier times. Diodorus Siculus relates that Ninus sub- 
dued Egypt and Pheenicia, and that Semiramis passed 
through all Egypt. 

Manetho next says, “And finding, in the Saite 
nome, a most suitable city, lying to the east of the 
Bubastite branch of the Nile, called from some ancient 
theological reference (ἀπὸ tives ἀρχαίαν θεολογία»,) 
Avaris, he [Salatis| rebuilt it, and made it very strong 
᾿ς with walls, placing in it a multitude of soldiers as a 
garrison, to the number of two hundred and forty thou- 
sand men.” ~ | 

In the preceding passage, we should read “ Seth- 
roite” for “Saite,” with Syncellus. Manetho, also, 
according to Africanus, (Dyn. 15,) and Eusebius, 
(Dyn. 17,) in his list of the Dynasties, calls the great 
city which the Shepherds built “a city in the Seth- 
roite nome.” The position assigned to Avaris with 
reference to the Nile and the boundary, in the account 
of the reign of Salatis, just cited, shews the accuracy 
of the correction. Some clue to the signification of 
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the name of Avaris is obtainable from the fact of 
Manetho’s saying that it was so called from some 
ancient theological reference, and from his saying in 
another place that it was a Typhonian city. It is 
not difficult to ascertain the position of Avaris ap- 
proximatively from Manetho’s statement, The Bu- 
bastite branch of the Nile is that commonly called the 
Pelusiac. In the time of the Romans the Sethroite 
nome was the most eastern of all the nomes of Egypt, 
situated between the Pelusiac branch and the desert, 
having the Mediterranean Sea to the north, and the 
Arabian nome to the south. In more ancient times, 
the nomes were fewer, and consequently, in some cases 
at least, of greater extent. After relating the building 
and garrisoning of Avaris, the historian continues thus: 

“Hither he came in harvest-time, (or summer, 
κατὰ θέρειαν, giving [his troops} allowances of corn 
and pay, and exercising them diligently in the use of 
arms, to terrify foreigners. And having reigned nine-~ 
teen years, he died.” 

I have now quoted all that Manetho, as cited by 
Josephus, tells us respecting Salatis. In the list of 
the Dynasties given by Africanus and Eusebius there 
is a notice of the Shepherd-invasion which somewhat 
differs from the account which I have already exa- 
mined. In the text of Africanus, we read, “The 
Fifteenth Dynasty: of the Shepherds. They were six 
foreign Phoenician Kings, who also took Memphis. 
They also built a city in the Sethroite nome, whence 
making an incursion, they subdued the Egyptians.” * 


* There is a misplacement in a transcript of Africanus, and in the 
Greek version and Armenian translation of Eusebius; the words 
“The first of whom,” &c., instead of following what I have trans- 
lated above, being placed between the sentence which there ends 
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In this statement the invasion of Egypt is erroneously 
placed by the eopyists or epitomizers of Manetho after 
the building of Avaris. 

In about the year B.c. 2081, the patriarch Abraham 
visited Egypt, before the second invasion of Palestine 
by Chedorlaomer and his confederates. Perhaps Salatis 
was the Pharaoh to whom he came. The King’s being 
called Pharaoh should not lead us to suppose that he 
was not a Shepherd; for on the monuments of their 
subjects the Shepherd-Kings of the Fifteenth Dynasty 
receive the usual titles of Egyptian Kings, and the 
title Ra, or Phra, that is, Pharaoh, commences the pre- 
nomen of Salatis, as well as the prenomens of almost. 
all the other Kings of Manetho’s Dynasties. 

The second Shepherd-King, called by Africanus and 
Eusebius “Bnén,” and by Josephus “Béén,” is called 
on the monuments Ra-snufre Pi-ankhee. His preno- 


BESS 8 - rat 
men is usually written without the solar disk, thus 
forming an exception to the general usage. Another 
instance of a prenomen without the solar disk, or the 


with ‘‘ Memphis,” and that commencing “They also,” thus, “The 
Seventeonth Dynasty, Shepherds. They were foreign Phcenician 
Kings, brothers, who also took Memphis. The first of whom, 
Saités, reigned nineteen years, from whom the Saite nome was 
called. They also built a city in the Sethroite nome, whence 
making an incursion, they subdued the Egyptians.” (Eus. Gr.) It 
is worthy of remark, that the Scholiast on the Timmus gives the 
correct order, although he otherwise agrees with Eusebius in what 
he says respecting the Shepherd-Kings. (V. Rosellini’s Monumenti 
Storici. T. i. p, 45, note 4.) 
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figure of the god Ra, is that of Amen-si Pi-hor, the 
supposed Bocchoris, of the Twenty-fourth Dynasty. 
The prenomen of Béon is found in tombs adjacent 
to the Pyramids of Memphis. 

There is a tablet in the British Museum which 
shews the contemporaneousness of the Twelfth and 
Fifteenth Dynasties, and that they commenced about 
the same time. This tablet, a copy of which is given 
in Plate XTX. of Sharpe’s Inscriptions, contains the 
names of many worshippers, male and female, among 
whom we find four Snufres. The first eight lines 
wholly consist of names. In the ninth line, and part 
of the tenth, we find the usual list of offerings. From 
near the end of the tenth line to the conclusion of the in- 
scription, we read, “Snufre the son of Setafu, deceased 
female: he says, I have come to the palace of ... . 
the lord of all Egypt, Nub-kau-ra [Amenemha IT.,] 
ever-living.” Beneath this are several figures with 
their names. First, Snufre, son of Setafu, who is re- 
presented as a chief, holding in ‘one hand a staff, and 
in the other, a mace. Before the chief are his brother, 
sister, and wife; and, lastly, his father, who is called 
“The ruler, the devotee, his father, Snufre, Ankhee.” 
Here, then, we find a person bearing the nomen 
and prenomen of Béon; for “ Ankhee” is equivalent 
to “Pi-ankhee,” “pi” being merely the masculine 
article, which is more commonly understood than ex- 
pressed in hieroglyphics, I have shewn how general 
was the practice of persons taking the sovereign’s 
nomen: we also occasionally find them taking his pre- 
nomen, with some title; but here we find a man bear- 
ing the nomen and prenomen of a King, not inclosed 
in royal rings. It is necessary here to remark, that 
if was not unusual among the ancient Egyptians to 
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bear two names. From this tablet, therefore, we can 
only conclude that Snufre Ankhee is either Béén him- 
self, or 8 person born in his reign. If the former be 
the case, it is easily explained by the suggestion that 
the tablet was sculptured at Abydos or some other 
place in the Theban Kingdom. In either case, the 
tablet plainly shews that the Fifteenth Dynasty com- 
menced about the same time as the Twelfth. 

The third King of the Fifteenth Dynasty, Apachnas, 
reigned sixty-one years, according to Africanus’s tran- 
script of Manetho’s lists. In the list of the Chamber 
of Kings, we find his prenomen, “Shura;” and in the 
Royal Turin Papyrus, his nomen, “Ab... .” In 


the long inscription at Benee-Hasan, a portion of 
which I have before quoted, (pp. 18, 19,) we find, in 
the 138th and 139th lines*, a mention of a person 
called “The chief of the Fields which are of the 
foreigners.” This is a most important corroboration 
of the evidence which I have adduced to shew that 
the Shepherds were already in Egypt in the time of 
Sesertesen II. It appears to me, that what is here 
called “the Fields,” is that part of Lower Egypt 
called by the Greeks Ἐλεαρχία, τὰ ‘Edn, and Βουκολία ; 
and by the Copts, ΜΝ: Μετ, “the Fields,” or 
« Plains.” 

The nomen of Tannas, (according to Josephus,) or 
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Staan, (according to Africanus,) the fourth King of the 
Fifteenth Dynasty, is found on the monuments, and 
reads “A-an.” The name is sometimes somewhat dif- 


ferently written; the fish being put as the first, and 
the reed as the last, character. This King is stated to 
have reigned fifty years. His prenomen has not yet 
been identified. His nomen is found, with that of his 
successor, in a tomb near the Pyramids of El-Geezeh. 
1 shall have to mention some curious particulars con- 
nected with this King in treating of the reign of his 
successor. 

Assa, whom Josephus calls Assis, but Africanus and 
Eusebius, Archlés, succeeded A-an. His prenomen 
and nomen, which read “Tet-ka-ra Assa,” are found 


3 and 


in the tombs of his time in the Necropolis of Memphis. 
A variation of his nomen is given in the List of the 
Chamber of Kings. Since the characters composing 
these nomens are simply alphabetic, it is plain that 
both are variations of the same name: the only real 
difference is, that in the latter the final vowel is omit- 
ted, and an expletive is introduced. This King. is 
stated to have reigned forty-nine years. 
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One of the most interesting of the records of the 
time of Assa is a tomb at Memphis, near the Great 
Pyramid, which I visited and examined. Among its 
inscriptions I found some short ones of great import- 
ance. The first of these reads, “ Assa, the good chief 
of the city (or land) of the Lion,”* being the nomen of 
Agsa, and one of his titles. The city or land of the 
Lion must be Leontopolis, or the Leontopolite nome. 
Among the famous bas-reliefs of Sethee I., (Sethds,) 
the first King of Manetho’s Nineteenth Dynasty, on the 
north wall of the great temple of Amen-ra at Thebes, 
there is one which represents the march of that King, 
on his return from conquest, into Egypt; and among 
the cities which he passes, is one which is called “the 
City of the Lion,”t represented as situated to the east 
of a branch of the Nilet, which is crossed by a bridge; 
the passage whereof is guarded by a tower or fortress, 
the name of which is, unfortunately, partially erased 9. 
Another inscription, in another part of the same series 
of bas-reliefs, dated, like that above mentioned, in the 
first year of Sethos, records the overthrow, by that 
monarch, of “enemies of the land of Shasu... . in 
the fort of the land of the Lion which is towards 
Kanana (or Canaan);”|| and afterwards mention is 
made of “ A-ant, their land;”’ which seems to shew 
that the people here mentioned were Shepherds, who 
again invaded Egypt at a late period, and were expelled 
by Sethos; for A-ant is evidently in Egypt, from its 
being mentioned in one of the inscriptions of Munt- 
hotp (“Excerpta Hieroglyphica,” PI. III.). Ihave been 


‘ %* See Plate VII., No. 8. + See Plate VII., No. 9. 
_ t See Plate VII., No. 10. § See Plate VII., No. 11. 
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particular in noticing these inscriptions on account of 
their importance in elucidating the Shepherd history at 
a period long subsequent to that which I am now con- 
sidering, and I have noticed them in the present place 
because they shew satisfactorily that the City or Abode 
of the Lion was Leontopolis, and the Land of the 
Lion the Leontopolite Nome. The fortress of the 
Land of the Lion was evidently in the same nome. 
I formerly supposed the City of the Lion to be either 
Leontopolis or Thmuis; and more probably the latter ; 
but from the connexion between the City and Land of 
the Lion in the inscriptions of Sethee I., I feel con- 
vinced of their being, respectively, Leontopolis and the 
Leontopolite Nome; and my conviction is strengthened 
by our finding the city mentioned in a manner which 
shews it to have been a city near the frontier. Thus it 
appears that Assa, the fifth of the Shepherd-Kings of 
the Fifteenth Dynasty, ruled not only Memphis, but 
also, Leontopolis, or the Leontopolite Nome, in the 
eastern part of the ancient Delta. Another, and simi- 
lar, short inscription, in the same tomb, reads thus: 
“ Ana, ruler of the city (or land) of Ma... .” The 
royal name in this inscription is a variation of that of 
Iannas, the predecessor of Assa. 

There are other inscriptions of this kind in the same 
tomb, one of which is important, as containing the 
title “ Establisher of the city of Sais.”* An erased 
name precedes this title, and was probably that of ἃ 
Shepherd-King. 

Assa was succeeded by Aphobis, according to Afri- 
canus. Josephus calls this King Apophis. His name 
is not found on the monuments. 


* See Plate VII.; No. 14. 
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Many writers of modern times have rejected all the 
remarkable traditions of the ancient Greeks respecting 
their early connexion with Egypt, as undeserving of 
the serious consideration of the learned. That there is 
much of fable in the early Greek traditions, cannot be 
denied ; but it is as certain, in my opinion, that there 
is much truth, respecting the colonization of Greece, 
contained in those traditions, upon which I must here 
remark. All the traditions of a nation are not neces- 
sarily false because mixed up with mythological fables. 

The origin of the several Greek Kingdoms is in- 
volved in great obscurity. It has been supposed that 
that of Sicyon commenced in the twenty-first century 
B.c.; and that of Argos, about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century B.c. About the latter time, we find 
traces of the connexion between Greece and Egypt, 
which are nowhere more evident than in the legend of 
To, the daughter of Inachus. The most remarkable of 
the colonizing tribes were the Pelasgi; whose name, 
unfortunately, does not enable us to say what was their 
race. Homer makes mention of them as auxiliaries of 
the Trojans, coming from Larissa*. With respect to 
this and the other tribes which colonized Greece, for 
they must have been several tribes, not one, of which 
the Greek traditions speak, one thing is certain; that 
these traditions make them either Egyptians or a 
people intimately connected with Egypt and Palestine. 
It is evident, also, that the ancient Greeks made no 
distinction between the Egyptians and the Shepherds. 
Wealso find that they knew nothing of the previous his- 
tory of these tribes; or rather, nothing more than that 
they came from Egypt or Phoenicia. This is shown by 
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the confusion of personifications with persons. The 
traditions respecting Danaus furnish an example of 
this. He is called the brother of AXgyptus, and son of 
Belus, and, by his mother, the grandson of Nilus. 
Belus is a mythical personage, a deified traditional 
King of the Babylonians; and here it seems probable 
that he typifies a race. From the time at which the 
migrations from Egypt to Greece occurred, and from 
other circumstances, I can entertain no doubt that the 
greater number of the migrating people were of the 
tribes which the Egyptians called Shepherds. This 
opinion seems to be confirmed by their being con- 
nected, not only with Egypt, but also, with Phoenicia ; 
for many of the Shepherds were evidently Phoenicians 
settled in Egypt. Some of the colonizers of Greece, 
however, may have come directly from Phoenicia. 

After the termination of the Twelfth Dynasty, the 
Diospolite Kingdom was ruled by the Thirteenth, which 
was contemporary with part of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Dynasties, and with the whole of the Seven- 
teenth, supposing the Sixteenth to have commenced 
before the conclusion of the Twelfth; and it was also 
contemporary with the Eighth Dynasty of Memphites, 
and part of the Ninth, and the whole of the Tenth, of 
Heracleopolites, and probably with the greater part of 
the Fourteenth Dynasty, of Xoites. 

The Thirteenth Dynasty commenced towards the 
conclusion of the twentieth century B.c., or early in 
the nineteenth century. Africanus and Eusebius agree 
in assigning to this Dynasty sixty Kings and a duration 
of 453 years: but the interval from the conclusion of 
the Twelfth Dynasty to the commencement of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty is about four hundred years, or 
somewhat less; and consequently it is evident that the 
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duration assigned to the Thirteenth Dynasty is too 
long. In the list of the Chamber of Kings, we find 
thirty royal names (including effaced rings) in the right 
half, which are the prenomens of the Kings of this 
Dynasty. The last King’s ring in the left half, 
No. 31, and doubtless the effaced ring immediately 
preceding it, should likewise be referred to this 
Dynasty ; so that the list altogether contains thirty- 
two names of Kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty; but 
probably there were more, who were usurpers. It 
may, however, be asked, What reason is there for 
concluding that the last thirty-two Kings of the list 
of the Chamber of Kings belong to Manetho’s Thir- 
teenth Dynasty? That they are Diospolites is shown 
by their prenomens being always given, and not their 
nomens. Moreover, such ofstheir names as are found 
on the monuments are only found in Upper Egypt and 
Ethiopia. Lastly, it is satisfactorily ascertained that 
they were after the Twelfth Dynasty. Therefore, as 
there is no Diospolite Dynasty but the Thirteenth 
after the Twelfth, we cannot hesitate to refer these 
Kings to that Dynasty. I am aware that some have 
followed Eusebius in making two of the Shepherd- 
Dynasties to be Dynasties of Diospolites or Thebans; 
but it is evident that Eusebius’s version of the lists 
is here inaccurate. Africanus makes the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, as I have before mentioned, a Dynasty of 
Thebans and Shepherds. If he be correct, then what 
I have called the Thirteenth Dynasty must be the 
Thirteenth together with the Diospolites of the Seven- 
teenth. But this I think very improbable, and there- 
fore I adopt the opinion before expressed. 

The nomens of the Kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty 
which have been found are mostly Sebak-hotp and 
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Nufre-hotp. Doubtless most of these Kings, if not 
all of them, were tributary to the Shepherds, and 
probably were often set up and put down by them. 
In the table of the hieroglyphic names of the Kings 
of the first seventeen Dynasties at the end of this 
volume, I have placed the names of the Kings of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty in the order which I think most 
probably correct. 

The Xoite Kingdom, whose Kings composed the 
Fourteenth Dynasty, probably commenced with, or 
during, the Twelfth Dynasty. Africanus and Eusebius 
agree in assigning to-it seventy-six Kings. The former 
states that they reigned 184 years; and the latter, 184 
or 484. If the number of Kings be correct, most 
probably the longer sum is correct also. 

The Fifteenth Dynasty seems to have concluded 
early in the eighteenth century B.c., and was succeeded 
by Memphite Kings. I am unable to decide whether 
the Seventh Dynasty succeeded the Sixth and pre- 
ceded the Fifteenth, or succeeded the Fifteenth and 
preceded the Eighth, as I have already said. Accord- 
ing to Africanus, the Eighth Dynasty ruled for 146 
years, and consisted of twenty-seven Kings. I have not 
been able to ascertain any of its Kings with certainty 
among those whose hieroglyphic names have been found. 
In the lists, we do not find the names of any of them. 

I have nothing to add to what I have already said 
respecting the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties, 
but that only one of their Kings, Snufre, of the Six- 
teenth Dynasty, who was a contemporary of Amen- 
emha ITII., has been identified by me among the Kings 
mentioned on the monuments. 

I have now to consider the latter part of the Shep- 
herd-period, the most remarkable events of which are 
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the commencement of the great Shepherd-war of 
expulsion, and the numerous migrations from Egypt to 
other countries. 

I broke off the citation of Manetho’s account of the 
Shepherds at the death of Salatis. After relating 
that event, the historian gives the durations of the 
reigns of his successors; and adds, “And these six 
were their first rulers, [and were] ever warring against 
the Egyptians, and desiring much to root out the 
race.” (ποθοῦντες μᾶλλον τῆς Αἰγύπτου ἐξᾶραι τὴν ῥίζαν.) 
It is evident, however, that the policy of the Shepherd- 
Kings of the Fifteenth Dynasty was not such as is 
here represented. The statement would, I think, be 
far more applicable to the Shepherd-Kings of the 
period after the Fifteenth Dynasty. What follows is 
quite as much to the purpose here as in the examina- 
tion of the earlier portion of the Shepherd-history, 
especially as statements respecting the origin of the 
Shepherd-tribes are now to be considered.—Manetho, 
according to Josephus, continues thus: — “All. this 
nation of them was called “ Hyksés,” (‘Txows,) that is, 
“Shepherd-Kings ;” for “Hyk” (“Y«) in the sacred 
dialect signifies “a King,” and “Sés” (Sas) is “a 
shepherd” and “shepherds” in the vulgar dialect; and 
thus is [the term] Hyksés composed. And some say 
that they were Arabs.”—-We find in hieroglyphics, that 
one of the names for King is “hak,” but we do not 
find any word like 868; though in Coptic, wwe signifies 
“ashepherd.” It seems strange, however, that a tribe 
or nation should be called Shepherd-Kings; and I am 
inclined to adopt another etymology, which I shall pre- 
sently notice. The statement that the Shepherds, ac- 
cording to some, were Arabs, is important, especially as 
corroborating ἃ curious statement of the Greek writers 
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which I shall likewise soon have to mention. Perhaps 
the whole passage which I have last cited is not an 
extract from Manetho’s work, but merely an abstract 
of what he states: what immediately follows is certainly 
in the words of Josephus; and perhaps the portion 
stating that some said that the Shepherds were Arabs 
is also inserted by Josephus, and not from Manetho. 
We must always bear in mind that the Shepherds were 
evidently a mixed race of many different nations or 
tribes; and all that we can say is, that it appears that 
some of them were Pheenicians; others, Arabs; 
(probably of several tribes ;) and that the first ruler of 
the Shepherds, and most of his troops, seem to have 
been Phoenicians, and were perhaps of Tyre. 

Josephus, before continuing his abstract or citation 
of Manetho’s account of the Shepherds in Egypt, men- 
tions another etymology of Hyks6s, founded on a signi- 
fication of “ Hyk” and “ Hak” in Egyptian; namely, 
“ captives ;” so that- the name would read “captive 
Shepherds ;” and this he tells us was found in another 
copy of Manetho. Josephus adds, that this etymology 
appeared to be more credible and consistent with an- 
cient history. Further on, he says, “In another book 
of the ALgyptiaca, Manetho says that this nation, which 
was called the Shepherds, was said in their sacred 
books to be captives.” In hieroglyphics, “ Huk” sig- 
nifies “a captive;” and 1 think, therefore, that the 
name “ Hyks6s” signified “captive,” meaning “ foreign, 
Shepherds.” From the circumstance that “sds” was a 
term of the vulgar dialect, it is probable that the name 
“ Hyks6s” was never written in hieroglyphics; and 
hence, probably, arose the different explanations of its 
signification; but it should be observed that, in hiero- 
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glyphics, foreign enemies are frequently represented as 
captives. 

Josephus then continues, “These above-mentioned 
Kings of those who were called Shepherds, and their 
successors, ruled Egypt, he says, for five hundred and 
eleven years. And he says that, after this, the Kings of 
the Thebaid and of the rest of Egypt made an insur- 
rection against the Shepherds, and a great and long 
war raged between them.” This statement shows the 
date of the commencement of the great Shepherd-war 
to have been about half a century before the beginning 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, if the Fifteenth Dynasty 
commenced early in the twenty-first century B.c. “The 
Kings of the Thebaid and of the rest of Egypt” were 
evidently of the Thirteenth Dynasty, and of the Four- 
teenth, and perhaps of the Tenth also. 

At this point I should have concluded the present 
section if I were to restrict it to the period of the 
Shepherd-domination, which I have no doubt termi- 
nated some time before the commencement of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty; but as the commencement of 
that Dynasty, also a remarkable point of ancient Egyp- 
tian history, is intimately connected with the revolt 
against the Shepherds, I have thought it best to extend © 
this section somewhat beyond its strict limits, beginning 
the next with the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

It would be interesting could we trace the causes 
which led to the throwing off the Shepherd-yoke, but 
unfortunately we have not sufficient information to 
enable us to do so. Of the period that intervened 
between the reign of Assa, the last King but one of 
the Fifteenth Dynasty, and the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, no temples remain, and we have 
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scarcely any records, indicating that it was a time of 
great adversity to the Egyptians. 

It only remains for me to comment upon the accounts 
transmitted to us by ancient authors of the migrations 
from Egypt to Greece, which appear to have occurred 
subsequently to the conclusion of the Fifteenth Dy- 
nasty and before the commencement of the Eighteenth, 
or not long after the latter date. I have reserved this 
examination to introduce it in the present place be- 
cause the dates of these successive migrations to 
Greece are so doubtful, that it is impossible to assign 
them to any particular periods with exactitude. 

The traditions of the ancient Greeks make mention 
-of a great influx of foreigners into Greeee during a 
period extending from about the end of the seven- 
teenth, to about the middle of the fifteenth, century 
B.c.; the period of Deucalion, Hellen, Cecrops, Cadmus, 
and Danaus. The conclusion of the interval I place 
about the middle of the fifteenth century B.c., since 
that is near the latest date that has been assigned to 
the coming of Danaus into Greece, the last remarkable 
event of this period. 

The first remarkable event of this interval was the 
founding of Athens by “Cecrops the Saite,” which is 
usually referred to the middle or earlier part of the 
sixteenth century B.c. He is said to have named his 
city after “ Athena,” or Minerva, whom all allow to 
have been the “ Neith” of the Egyptians, the goddess 
of Sais. Some say that Athens was named in later 
times. I have already shown, in illustrating the his- 
tory of the Fifteenth Dynasty, that Sais was probably 
one of the cities of the Shepherds in the reign of one 
of the later Kings of that Dynasty. 

The next leader of the colonizers, who is conspicu- 
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ously mentioned in the traditions, is Cadmus, the 
founder of Boeotian Thebes. Respecting him there are 
different narrations; some saying that he came from 
Phoenicia; and others, from Egypt. In the narrative 
of the Exodus given by Diodorus, Cadmus, as well as 
Danaus, is made a leader of the Shepherds, leaving 
Egypt at the time that Moses and the Israelites came 
out. Perhaps Cadmus was of a tribe of Pheenicians 
settled in Egypt, or a leader of an offshoot from a 
colony of Shepherds which had left Egypt and settled 
in Phoenicia. 

Danaus, according to the account of the Exodus 
given by Diodorus Siculus, as I have just remarked, 
was one of the Shepherd-chiefs. That he left Egypt 
and came to Greece, is universally stated by the 
ancient writers who relate his traditional history. 
Manetho calls him “ Armais, the brother of Sethdésis,” 
whom he identifies with AXgyptus; and he gives an 
account of the offences for which he was obliged to 
leave Egypt. Sethdsis, or Sethds, the Sethee 1. of the 
monuments, and first King of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
cannot be AAgyptus; and therefore Manetho is evidently 
wrong in identifying his brother Armais, whose hiero- 
glyphic name has not yet been found, with Danaus. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus say that the brother 
of Seséstris plotted against him on his return from con- 
quest, evidently speaking of the person called by Ma- 
‘ netho Armais. It is especially worthy of notice that, 
according to Herodotus, King Amasis, of the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty, made gifts to the temple of Minerva at 
Lindus, because it was said to have been built by the 
daughters of Danaus, when they fled from the sons of 
JEgyptus*. 

* Herodotus, II., 182. 
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Respecting the origin of Cadmus and the colonists 
of his time, Strabo* tells us, that the Euboeans were 
Arabs who passed over with Cadmus; and Agathar- 
chides+ and Diodorus Siculus{ relate, that a tribe of 
Arabs called by the former Dedebe, and by the latter 
Debe, were very hospitable to the Boeotians and Pelo- 
ponnesians, from a mythos concerning Hercules, which, 
Diodorus says, they had preserved in a tradition. This 
reminds us of what is said in the first Book of Mac- 
cabees ; that the Lacedemonians claimed affinity with 
the Jews. It seems to me, that, although it is not to 
be inferred that these Arabs mentioned by Diodorus 
and Agatharchides were of the same race as the Pelo- 
ponnesians and Beoeotians, yet, probably, their progeni- 
tors left Egypt together, or during the same period; 
and this view is, I think, strengthened by the case of 
the Jews and Lacedemonians; for it is highly probable 
that the Lacedemonians supposed the Jews to have 
been of a kindred origin with themselves from a tradi- 
tion relating that the progenitors of both nations left 
Egypt about the same time. In saying this I do not 
allude to the Bible-narrative ; but it is worthy of re- 
mark that the people called in our version “a mixed 
multitude,” who went out from Egypt with the Israel- 
ites are called in the Hebrew original by a name which 
I have no doubt signifies Arabs. (Compare Jer. XXV. 
24.) Upon the whole it appears to me evident that 
some of the Shepherds were Arabs, and I have already 
shewn that some of them were Pheenicians. 


* Geog. lib. x., p. 447. 
+ De Rubr. Mar., p. 59, ap. Hudson. 
t Bibl. Hist. 1. iii., 6. 44. 


SECTION V. 


HISTORY OF THE PERIOD OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH DYNASTIES. 


I HAVE now to consider the most brilliant period of 
Egyptian history, the rule of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Dynasties, during which the kingdom rapidly 
rose in power, until the nations of Asia and Africa, 
from’ the Tigris to Abyssinia, became tributary states 
under the control of the Pharaohs. A complete exami- 
nation of Manetho’s lists and the monumental history of 
these Dynasties would fill volumes; and therefore I shall 
chiefly confine myself, in the present work, to certain 
remarkable points upon which I conceive new light 
may be thrown, and to the chronology of the period. 

I shall first give a table of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Dynasties according to the lists of Manetho. 


LISTS OF KINGS. 
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I must now shew what corrections and alterations 
the monuments authorize our making in this list. For 
greater convenience, I divide the two Dynasties into 
three parts; the first containing nine sovereigns; the 
second, five; and the third, eight ; according to Afri- 
canus’s list. Having already given the principal varia- 
tions of each name, I shall in future only give that 
orthography which appears most agreeable with the 
hieroglyphics. 

The first King of the Dynasty, Amésis, is called 
on the monuments “ Aah-mes”: the second, Chebrén, 


We 


is not found; and it appears that the third, Amendéphis, 
or Amenoph I., immediately succeeded Aah-mes. Pos- 


sibly Chebrén was a colleague of Aah-mes or of 
Amenoph I. It seems to me that we cannot err in 
excluding him from the regular succession. The fourth 
sovereign, Queen Amessés, is the Queen “Aah-mes” 
of the monuments, the Queen of Thothmes I. 
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Méphrés is Thothmes II.; and Mephramuthdsis, 


Thothmes III. A date of the latter King’s thirty-third 
͵ 


year is found in a tablet; and therefore it is evident 
that twenty-five years and ten months is far too short 
a reign for him. I think that we may assign to him a 
reign of thirty-five years and ten months with proba- 
bility. The hieroglyphic inscriptions shew that Thoth- 
mes III. was succeeded by his son Amenoph II., who 


reigned at least four years. This King is altogether 
omitted in Manetho’s lists, as they now stand; and 
this fact, together with the short sum assigned to the 
reign of Thothmes III., plainly shews that we cannot 
place reliance upon the numbers of Kings, and the 
lengths of their reigns, in Manetho’s lists, as they now 
stand, and that our only safe course is to rely wholly 


upon the dates of the Egyptian monuments, and the 
historical records of different Kings preserved on them; 
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adopting, as nearest to the truth, that version of Ma- 
netho which agrees best with these dates and records. 
I wish to place this observation before the reader in 
the strongest light, and to request his particular atten- 
tion to it. 

The successor of Mephramuthésis in Manetho’s 
lists, Tuthmésis, is Thothmes IV.; and his successor, 


Amenéphis, Amenoph III. Sir Gardner Wilkinson* 


t 


has found a date of his thirty-sixth year; so that the 
sum of thirty years and ten months is wrong; and thus 
the monuments shew that we cannot reckon his reign 
to have been less than thirty-five years and ten months 
or thirty-six years and ten months, supposing the num- 
ber of months to be correct. ros, or Horus, is called, 
on the monuments, “ Hor-em-heb.” 


By 


The five names comprehended in the second division 


* Materia Hieroglyphica, Part 11., Pl. I. 
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do not belong to the regular succession of. the Kings 
of the-Eighteenth Dynasty. ‘The monuments give us 
no authority on which to put a reign or reigns between 
Horus and Rameses I,, the first King of the next divi- 
sion; and they are in immediate succession in the monu- 
mental: lists. The question then arises, What is the’ 
place of these Kings? Are they co-regents of any of the 
legitimate Kings of this Dynasty? Chiefs of a powerful 
foreign race, whose history I shall soon have to men- 
tion, obtained possession of Egypt for some time during. 
the reign of Hor-em-heb, and, perhaps, during part of 
the reign of Amenoph III. -I cannot doubt that: this 
portion of the list contains the names of the Kings of 
this foreign race who reigned in Egypt ; though identi- 
fication of all their names is not easy. The most 
famous of them, “ Bekh-en-atenra,” is probably an 


“ Akenchérés,” or “ Acherrés.” ‘“ Hak-ka-ra” is un- 


doubtedly an “ Acherrés.” I shall have to notice these 

Kings again; and it is only necessary here to remark 

that their monuments are so much destroyed that 

we have not the means of correcting or verifying 

Manetho’s numbers as given by the several copyists. 

There can be little doubt, however, that Africanus’s and 
ο 
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Josephus’s versions are more correct in this part than 
Eusebius’s, as such is the case in the other parts of 
the lists. 

We have now to consider the third division of the 
lists of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. 
There is a remarkable errour in this part of all the 
lists, which has been already pointed out by others: 
certain Kings being twice mentioned. This will be 
made more clear by the ‘following tabular view, in 
which this portion of the lists is compared with the 
monuments, the names which are virtually identical 
being placed opposite to each other. 
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From this it is perfectly clear that certain Kings 
properly belonging to the Nineteenth Dynasty, and 
there placed, have been also placed in the Eighteenth, 
in these lists, after Ramessés, or Rameses 1., who 
should be the last King of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
according to Manetho’s arrangement. The list should 
be as follows: Ramessés, (1 4,) or Rameses I; 


Sethés, or Sethee I.; Rampsés, (66 2,) or Rameses 


II"; and Amenephthés, (19 6,) or Menptah’. The reign 


a 2 


of Sethés is differently stated by Africanus, Eusebius, 
and Josephus; but the monuments show it to be pro- 
bable that they have all assigned to him too long a 
reign; though the magnitude of the works executed 
by him show that his reign could not have been short. 
My reason for supposing that this King did not reign 
for such a long period as is assigned to him in the lists 
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‘is, that he is represented as accompanied by his eldest 
son, (whose name is partly erased, but certainly was 
not Rameses,) in an expedition which took place 
in the first year of his reign; and that, in another 
expedition, without a date, he is represented as accom- 
panied by his son Rameses. The representations to 
which I allude form a portion of the famous sculptures 
of the north wall of the great temple of El-Karnak. 
(See Rosellini’s Monumenti Storici, 1. and liv. 2.) 
Manetho says, that Rampsés was the “eldest of the 
sons” of Sethés. If, as is most probable, the two 
names mentioned in the sculptures of the temple 
of El-Karnak do not apply to one prince, Manetho 
‘tmust mean the eldest surviving son at the time of the 
death of Sethés. In either case, the improbability of 
Sethés’s having reigned between fifty and sixty years is 
obvious. The Ramessés whom Africanus makes the 
fourth King of the Nineteenth Dynasty, assigning to 
him a reign of sixty years, is not mentioned on the 
monuments, and is undoubtedly spurious, having been 
probably introduced by an errour of the copyist. Pro- 
bably Ammenemnés, the next King, is the Amen-meses 


of the monuments; and Thuéris, the Menptah Siptah. 
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Perhaps these two Kings reigned during 8 period of 
disturbance in the reign of Menptah; but the monu- 
ments do not enable us to decide this question, nor do 
they tell us which of them reigned first. 

We obtain an approximative date of the commence- 
ment of the Eighteenth Dynasty from the date in the 
sixteenth year of Queen Amen-numt. From that date 


we find the commencement of the Dynasty to have 
been about the year B.c. 1525: for it is evident that 
the reign of Queen Amen-numt commenced with, or 
was reckoned from, the accession of Thothmes II.; 
and it is also evident that there is no errour of magni- 
tude in the lengths assigned to the preceding reigns. 
The commencement of the Nineteenth Dynasty was, I 
have no doubt, somewhat before the commencement of 
the first Sothic Cycle, B.c. 1822, and its duration some- 
what more than a hundred years. I have said enough 
to show how impossible it is to fix accurately the 
length of the reign of each King: and for this and 
other reasons, we cannot yet attempt to draw out a 
completely correct list of these Dynasties, the most 
perplexing of all those of which Manetho’s lists have 
come down to us. 

The first remarkable point in the history of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, which I have to notice, is the 
reign of Queen Amen-numt. This personage, whose 
name is not found in Manetho’s lists, reigned conjointly 
with Thothmes II. and Thothmes ITI. for some years, 
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treating those Kings as inferiors, and always taking the 
most honourable position on public occasions, as we 
know from the many sculptures which she has left. 
The most extraordinary circumstance connected with 
her is, that she is always represented as wearing male 
attire*. 

I have now to return for a time to the subject of 


* This has suggested to me the possibility that Amen-numt 
may be a Semiramis, a supposition which is supported by our 
finding that her date is not far anterior to the approximative date of 
a Semiramis obtained from the fragments of Berossus. I say “ἃ 
Semiramis,” because the Semiramis of Berossus may be a second 
Queen of that name; as Rameses II. was called by some Seséstris 
after an earlier King. In a Latin list of the Kings of Assyria 
given by Scaliger, and possibly, as Cory remarks, taken from 
Castor’s Canon, is a second Semiramis, whose accession is dated 
very near the time of that of Amen-numt. The lists of Assyrian 
Kings given by Africanus and Eusebius have many points of simi- 
larity to this. I have already noticed what Diodorus Siculus says 
respecting the rule of Semiramis ; to which I may add his remark 
that, according to Ctesias, they who came into Egypt with Semi- 
ramis built certain cities. (1. 56.) It is not a little curious, that, 
in the list of Assyrian Kings given by Africanus, a King of the 
name of Sethés occurs eight reigns after Semiramis; and that the 
reign of Sethee I., whom Manetho calls Sethés or Sethésis, is the 
eighth after that of Amen-numt, reckoning the foreign rule in the 
time of Horus as one reign: but on this I lay no stress, as this list 
of Assyrian Kings is suspicious. I offer the suggestion that Amen- 
numt may be the Egyptian name of a Semiramis with diffidence, as 
merely hypothetical; and future discoveries may prove or disprove 
its correctness. If it prove to be correct, we shall understand more of 
the causes of the changes in Egypt, and the conquests out of Egypt, 
which commenced about this time. We might find a double line 
of Kings, Assyrians or Asiatics, and Egyptians, laying claim to the 
great oriental empire as a right; sometimes ruling it together, 
and at others independently of each other. We cannot yet decide 
this question, but it is worthy of a careful examination, as bearing 
upon the causes of the Egyptian conquests, and illustrating the 
early history of Egypt and Assyria. 
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the Shepherds in Egypt, whose Exodus is stated by 
Manetho to have taken place in the course of this 
Dynasty. No inscription has hitherto been found on 
the Egyptian monuments recording this event, or even 
alluding to it. This silence is, however, easily.to be 
explained. We never find that the Egyptians recorded 
anything on their monuments which they considered 
discreditable to their valour; and consequently, we 
cannot expect to find on them an account of a transac- 
tion in which, according to Manethe, an Egyptian army 
of 480,000 men was unable to reduce a fortified place 
defended by a garrison of Shepherds of about half their 
number. Manetho, cited by Josephus, gives an account 
of the Shepherd-Exodus, and the events which pre- 
ceded it, in a portion of his. history which I have 
already partly quoted. To quote the remainder in full 
would be unnecessary ; and therefore I shall only give 
an abstract of it, commencing at the place where I 
broke off my quotation. 

After mentioning the insurrection of the Kings of 
. the Thebaid and of: the rest of Egypt, and the Shep- 
herd-war, Manetho says that, at last, a King called 
Misphragmuthosis drove the Shepherds out of all Egypt 
excepting their stronghold of Avaris. He then pro- 
ceeds to relate that Thummésis, the son of Misphrag- 
muthésis, endeavoured to take Avaris by siege, block- 
ading it with a force of 480,000 men ; but finding that 
he-could not take it, he made conditions with the 
Shepherds, that. they. should leave Egypt unmolested, 
for whatever country they desired. And in consequence 
of this agreement, the Shepherds left Egypt with their 
families and -possessions, in number not less than 
240,000, and went into Syria; but fearing the power 
of the Assyrians, who then. ruled Asia, they built, in 
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Judea, a city sufficient to contain them, and called it 
Jerusalem. | 

Here it should be observed, that Manetho, as cited 
by Josephus, makes Thothmes IV. the. King of the 
Shepherd-Exodus: Josephus, however, also cites .from 
Manetho that the King of the Shepherd-Exodus was 
the first King of the Kighteenth Dynasty; the Aahmes 
of the monuments. As the monuments do not enable 
us to decide this question, I shall not discuss it. We 
must be careful not to place reliance upon Manetho 
‘when the monuments and other ancient’ records throw 
no light: upon what he_relates, as in the present case. 

Not long after the time of. Thothmes IV., there was 
- a great change in Egypt. . A. foreign tribe of sun-wor- 
shippers settled in that country, and subjugated it, so 
that for some years it was wholly ruled by them. This 
seems to have been noticed by Manetho, for Eusebius, 
in the second part of his Chronicle, mentions that, 
during the reign of Amenophis, (Amenoph III.,) the 
seventh sovereign of the Eighteenth Dynasty, according 
to his list, but in Africanus’s the eighth, “the Ethio- 
pians, migrating from the river Indus, came and dwelt 
near to Egypt;”. and in the Catalogue of Kings of 
Egypt by an anonymous author, given by Syncellus, 
we find the following sentence immediately before the 
mention of Oros: “The Ethiopians, coming from the 
river Indus, settled near to Egypt.”* . Of course this 
statement would be of no value if resting solely on the 
authority of Syncellus ; but when we find it also in the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, it becomes highly probable that 
it- was: originally derived from Manetho,' though  evi- 


* Eusebii Chronicon, P. ii., p: 97. ed. Aucher; and Syncelli 
Chronographia, p. 151. 
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dently altered by misapprehension. Our finding that 
Egypt and Ethiopia were under the power of foreign 
chiefs very near the time mentioned by Eusebius proves 
the statement which I am considering to be founded 
on fact. 

These Ethiopians are said to have come from the 
river Indus; and this implies that they belonged to 
the race which may be called that of the “ Eastern 
Ethiopians.” The accounts of ancient authors shew 
that the Eastern Ethiopians chiefly inhabited Gedrosia 
and Carmania; and it is probable that their territories 
did not extend further eastward than the river Indus. 
Herodotus, in his account of the army of Xerxes, de- 
scribes them as a lank-haired people, to distinguish 
them from the Ethiopians of the countries watered by 
the Upper Nile. The Cuthites, or inhabitants of Cuthah, 
or Cuth, placed by the King of Assyria in the cities of 
the ten tribes with inhabitants of Babylon, &c., may 
be the same people*. 

The earliest indication that I have found of the 
presence of the sun-worshippers in Egypt is of the 
time of Amenoph ITI., in an inscription on a scarabzeus, 
with the date of the eleventh year of his reign, in 
which their god, Aten-ra, or the Solar Disk, is distinctly 
mentioned, and in a manner which leaves no doubt that 
it is not simply an Egyptian inscriptiont. This fur- 
nishes us with a strong reason for adopting Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s opinion, that Amenoph III. belonged to 
this race of sun-worshippers. Sir Gardner’s reasons 
for this opinion are, that Amenoph III. is like the 
foreigners in his features, and unlike Egyptian Kings; 


* 2 Kings, xvii. 24, 80. 
+ Rosellini’s Monumenti Storiei, xliv. 2. 
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and that Bekh-en-atenra, one of their Kings, is repre- 
sented worshipping him at Soleb, in Ethiopia. After 
the reign of Amenoph III., the foreign chiefs be- 
came very powerful, and ruled Egypt and Ethiopia 
for some years. I have already shewn that names 
which I think apply to these Kings are found in 
Manetho’s list, between Oros (Hor-em-heb) and Ra- 
messés (Rameses I.) of the Eighteenth Dynasty; and 
since the former King destroyed their monuments, they 
must be reckoned as before the latter part of his reign 
at least; but they were after Thothmes IV., and at 
least partly after Amenoph III.; and consequently, 
they must be placed between Amenoph III. and Hor- 
em-heb, or reckoned as partly contemporary with one 
or both of them. I believe the latter to have been 
the case, and that they were chiefly contemporary with 
Hor-em-heb, since his monuments are few, and thus 
indicate a much shorter actual reign than that assigned 
to him by Manetho. Probably Manetho reckons his 
reign from the termination of that of Amenoph IIT. 
To class the Kings of the sun-worshippers in their 
proper order is a work of great difficulty; though much 
has been done by Sir Gardner Wilkinson and M. 
Prisse towards effecting this desirable object. The 
most remarkable of them are Bekh-en-atenra and 
Amen-tu-ankh*. I do not think it certain that Skhee 


belonged to this race. If it be proved that he did, 
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-their coming to Egypt must be referred to many years 
before the reign of Amenoph ITI. 

The monuments erected by the sun-worshippers in 
Egypt must have been considerable; but few of them 
now remain, and these have suffered severely from the 
hatred which the Egyptians bore to those who founded 
them. Their most remarkable records are to be found 
in the sculptures and paintings of the grottoes of the 
ancient town of Psinaula, in the sculptures on the hills 
near Ashmooneyn, (the old Hermopolis Magna,) and in 
‘some sculptures in Ethiopia. From these records we 
obtain a general idea of their religion, which was a 
variety of a worship formerly so widely prevalent in 
Asiatic countries. In their religious sculptures we find 
the sun represented as a disk, with numerous rays is- 
suing from it, each terminating with a human hand, one 
of which presents to the worshipper the symbol of life. 
The names under which this people worshipped the 
sun are “Aten-ra,” or the solar disk, that is, the visible 
sun; “ Muee-ra,” the brightness, or rays, of the sun; 
‘and “Ra,” the power supposed to reside in the sun. 
We find the names of their god enclosed in two royal 
rings*, shewing that they ascribed to him a regal cha- 
racter. The names thus enclosed read “ Ra of the two 
solar abodes, who: rejoices: in the solar abode, in his 
mame Muee-ra, who is in Aten-ra.” 

It is well known that sun-worship was practised in 
ancient times by many powerful nations of Asia, by 
some of the Chaldeans, by the Medes, Persians, and 
Bactrians, by the Massagetz, a tribe of the Scythians, 
and by some of the Syrians. Among all these nations, 
the sun appears to have been the principal object of 


* See Plate VII., No. 15. ἡ 
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worship ; and among some of them, the sole god. Τί 
is interesting to compare as much as we know .con-. 
cerning the religion. of the sun-worshippers in Egypt. 
with the “ Chaldean Oracles of Zoroaster,” as.given by 
Cory in. his “ Ancient Fragments.” Although many 
of them must be of late origin, and others must have. 
suffered by translation into Greek, they. certainly contain. 
many of the principles of the old religion of Zoroaster. 
Thus, for example, we read, | 


‘* It becomes thee to hasten to the light and rays of the Father, 
From whence was sent to thee a soul, endued with much mind.” 
Χρὴ oe σπεύδειν πρὸς τὸ φάος καὶ πατρὸς αὐγὰς, 
Ἔνθεν ἐπέμφθη σοι ψυχὴ, πολὺν ἱσσαμένη νοῦν. 


(Anc. Frag., p. 272.) . 


This sentence presents 4 curious comment on the . 
worship of the foreigners in Egypt, as represented upon. 
_their own monuments; and similar instances might be 
added ; but I shall only notice two other peculiarities. 
We have already seen the regal character of Aten-ra 
in the inscriptions of the sun-worshippers in Egypt; 
and we find the same mentioned in the Oracles, as well. 
as in many fragments and lists of Kings in which we 
find Belus, the chief god of the Babylonians, as the 
first King, or an early King. In a curious fragment of 
Megasthenes, preserved by Eusebius, who found it in | 
the history of. the Assyrians by Abydenus, we have an 
account of a prophecy said to have been delivered by 
Nebuchadnezzar, (here called Nabuchodrosorus,) who 
speaks of the approaching conquest of his country by 
the Medes and Persians as “a calamity which neither 
Belus my ancestor, nor Queen Beltis, have power to 
persuade the Fates to avert.” (συμφορὴν, τὴν οὔτε Βῆλο» 
ἐμὸν πρόγονος, οὔτε βασίλεια Βήλτις ἀποτρέψαι μοίρας 
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πεῖσαι cOevodc.™.) This passage is curious as identify- 
ing the primeval King and the chief god of the Baby- 
lonians, and mentioning a female Bel, Queen Beltis. 
Zoroaster and his followers (I do not mean those hold- 
ing the opinions of the Zend-Avesta) generally speak of 
but one deity, though it is evident that they worshipped 
a triad or triads, just as the sculptures of the sun-wor- 
shippers in Egypt uniformly represent but one object 
of adoration, although that people, also, evidently wor- 
shipped a kind of triad. It appears to me, from the 
different names given to the god of the sun-worshippers, 
that they adored one god, whom they supposed to be 
resident in the sun, and operating through its rays, and 
yet that they worshipped this god through the medium of 
the sun and its rays. These evidently correspond to the 
Fire, the Sun, or Light, and the Ether, of the Zoroas- 
trian triad, originating from a monadt. The only one 
of these correspondences that appears at first sight 
strained is that of “ Ether,” in the Zoroastrian triad, 
with the god supposed to reside in the sun by the sun- 
worshippers in Egypt; but the objection is removed 
when we remember that the Ether of Zoroaster cor- 
responds to the Soul or Spirit of the Universe of some 
of the ancient theologists and some of the philosophers. 
How interesting is it to see, in the earliest monuments 
of Asiatic nations of which the date is proved, the first 
records of that religion which so widely prevailed in 
Asia for so many ages, and which is not yet extinct. 
Precisely how and when the sun-worshippers were 
expelled from Egypt does not appear; though it can- 


* Anc. Frag., p. 44. 

+ See the Oracles of Zoroaster, and Cory’s Philosophical Inquiry 
appended to the Ancient Fragments. (Anc. Frag., Second edit., pp. 
239-280, and 888 ad. fin.) . 
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not be doubted that Oros, the Hor-em-heb of the 
monuments, was the King who overcame them; for he 
succeeded their Kings. It has also been ascertained 
that he added a portal with wings to the great temple 
of El-Karnak, constructed of the materials of former 
edifices erected by the foreign Kings; and this, added 
to the fact of the very frequent erasure of their names 
by the Egyptians, makes it probable that they were 
expelled by force. The Egyptians evidently hated the 
sun-worshippers, and more especially their Kings, most 
probably because of the diversity of their religion. 

I have already mentioned the statement of Manetho, 
that Sethosis, or Sethés, the Sethee I. of the monu- 
ments, was Augyptus, the brother of Danaus; and I have 
shewn the historian’s mistake in this instance. I have 
also spoken of the expulsion of a foreign race, appa- 
rently of Shepherds, by the same King, in the first year 
of his reign, from the eastern part of Lower Egypt, 
recorded on the monuments. 

In this portion of the present work, (Part II.,) I 
have shewn the perfect consistency of the ancient 
Egyptian Chronology as derived from the lists of the 
Dynasties, and from their history as found on the monu- 
ments, with the Chronology derived from dates of the 
divisions of time, explained in Part I. 

It was my intention to have added a critical exami- 
nation of the statements of several ancient authors re- 
specting Egyptian Chronology; but as such statements 
can neither invalidate nor strengthen the evidence of the 
monuments, and 848 such an examination could have 
no better result than to disprove the systems of others, 
which I have already virtually disproved by the tes- 
timony of the monuments, I have determined to 
omit it. 
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I end this inquiry with the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
because the Chronology and History of the subsequent 
Dynasties are comparatively clear and well known. — 
The great problem that was to be solved was the Chro- 
nology and History οὗ the first Seventeen Dynasties, 
which some have limited to.a period of less than six 
hundred years, and others bave extended to about four . 
thousand. 
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I now conclude this work by briefly recapitulating 
the chief results of the investigations which it con- 
tains. 

The Sothic Cycle has been long known, but imper- 
fectly understood ; and I have explained some very 
important particulars relating to it, overlooked by 
others. The Tropical Year, as divided into Three 
Seasons, was very imperfectly known, and I have clearly 
defined it. The Vague and Sothic Years were well 
known ; and I have had nothing new to add concerning 
them, as unconnected with other divisions of time. 

The following divisions of time were either alto- 
gether unknown or entirely misapprehended before I 
published my opinions on Egyptian Chronology; and 
consequently what I have said respecting them is en- 
tirely new. These are the Tropical Cycle; the Phoenix 
Cycle; and all the periods of the Calendar of the 
Panegyries; namely, the Great Panegyrical Years and 
Months and Divisions of Months. 

The Tropical Year and the Tropical Cycle confirm 
each other: the Tropical Cycle is confirmed by the 
Calendar of the Panegyries: the Sothic Cycle is most 
satisfactorily fixed, as to its commencement and dura- 
tion: and the Phenix Cycle rests upon its consistency 
with the Sothie Cycle, with the Calendar of the. Pane- 
gyries, and with historical records. 

One of the greatest evidences of the truth of a sys- 
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tem is the consistency of its component parts. This 
is the case with the ancient Egyptian divisions of time 
as here explained; and it should be added that they 
were discovered by a laborious process, not all at once, 
nor in regular sequence, but at different times, and 
often without any aid from previous discovery. These 
subjects are considered in the First Part of this work. 
In the Second Part, I have illustrated the History of 
the first Nineteen Dynasties from the monuments, and 
I have applied the Egyptian Chronology to that His- 
tory, showing their entire consistency. The contem- 
poraneousness of certain of the first Seventeen Dynas- 
ties with others of the same portion of Manetho’s list 
is clearly proved by the evidence of coéval monuments. 
This is the most important fact of this part of the 
present work ; and it shews that no system of Egyptian 
Chronology but one exactly or nearly the same as that 
explained in Part I. can be correct. The discovery 
that the commencement of the first Great Panegyrical 
Year B.c. 2717 is the Era of Ménés, the first King of 
Egypt, ranks next to this in importance. I may also 
particularize the explanation for the first time of the 
upper line of the Tablet of Abydos, and of the whole 
of the List of the Chamber of Kings. I might men- 
tion many other subjects upon which I have thrown 
new light, but these will suffice. If the reader will 
compare the results of my studies with the statements 
of ancient authors, he will find many points of agree- 
ment, some of which I have had occasion to point out, 
especially in the cases of Herodotus and Manetho. 
But what is far more important and interesting, is the 
fact that these results vindicate the Bible, shewing 
that the monuments of Egypt in no manner, on no 
point, contradict that sacred book, but confirm it. 
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Some have asserted that they disprove the Bible; and 
others have insinuated that they weaken its authority. 
The monuments completely disprove both these ideas ; 
and their venerable records most forcibly warn us, not 
only against the disbelief of Sacred History, but also 
against distrusting too much the narratives of ancient 
Profane History, and even Tradition. 

It was my intention to have inserted in the present 
work an examination of the history of the Israelites 
in Egypt, and of the date of the Exodus; but I have 
been induced to omit these subjects, and to confine 
myself, as much as possible, to the Chronology and 
History obtained from the ancient Egyptian monu- 
ments. 
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LETTER FROM THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL, IN REPLY TO ONE 
FROM THE AUTHOR OF THE PRESENT WORK. 


Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
April 26, 1850. 
Sir, 


I am enabled now to give you the result of calculations ap- 
plying to the questions proposed in your letter of the 15th instant, 
with accuracy greater than is required in such investigations. The 
form of these computations is somewhat unusual to my assistants, 
and some delay has therefore been occasioned by the necessity of 
my looking to the calculations myself. 

The modern places of the stars have been converted into longi- 
tude and latitude, they have then been carried backwards by a pro- 
cess which necessarily includes their proper motions, and then with 
the proper values of obliquity they have been reconverted into right 
ascensions and north polar distances. This process is rigorously 
accurate. . 

The places of the Sun have been computed by Delambre’s Tables, 
applying the equation of the center. All the equations omitted 
would not produce 1 minute of arc in the Sun’s place. The cal- 
culations have been checked by computations from Carlini'’s Tables. 
The results of Carlini’s (which are probably the more accurate) differ 
3 or 4 minutes from Delambre’s: but I have preferred to retain 
Delambre’s because they are given for the Paris midnight com- 
mencing the civil day, for which time also my lunar places are com- 
puted. 

The places of the Moon have been computed from Damoiseau’s 
Tables, applying the five principal equations (equation of center, 
evection, variation, annual equation, reduction for inclination). The 
equations omitted may perhaps amount to 5 or 6 minutes. The 
time is the Paris midnight commencing the civil day. 
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The following is the first set of results :— 


I. Obliquity of Ecliptic. 


No. (1.) 1822 Be. . . . . . . . 28° 54’ 82” 
(2.) 1985 Bo. . . . . . . 24° Of 6” 


II. Places of Stars. 


(1.) 1822 Bc. Sirius, Ra. . . 4° 19™ 25°, n.p.p. 107° 42’ 13” 
(2.) 1985 B.c., « Aquila, Ra . 165 36" 84° wN.P.p. 82° 49’ 46” 


III. Longitudes of the Sun, at Paris midnight commencing the 
civil day. 


, 6 1822 B0,July20 . ©. .- 1 ee 1089 28° 41” 
“ (2.) 19850, January2 . . . «. = . 265° 26° 42” 
(3.) 2003 no, April8 . . . . . . 0° 29’ 47” 
(4) 506 B.o., March 27. . . . . . 359° 37' 82” 
(5.) 1662B0,Apri}21. . . . . . 15° 23’ 25” 


IV. Longitudes and approximate Latitudes of the Moon, at Paris 
midnight commencing the civil day. 
(3.) 2005 p.c., April 8, Long. 357° 4’ 56”, Lat. 59’ South, increasing, 
(4.) 506 B.c., Mar. 27, Long. 842° 87’ 49”, Lat. 58’ North, increasing. 
(5.) 1652 8.c., April 21, Long. 194° 49’ 39”, Lat. 1° 33’ North, increasing. 


To the Sun's longitude in No. (1) I have added 7’, and to that 
in No.(2) I have added 13’, as a rough allowance from midnight at 
Paris to sunrise at Thebes: and from the altered places I get the 
following :— 

V. Sun’s B.A. and N.P.D. at sunrise. 


(1.) 1822 n.c., July 20,n.4. 65 58” 55°, Ν.Ρ.Ὁ. 66° 47’ 32”. 
(2.) 1985 B.c., Jan. 2,R4.17541™ 1°, Ν.Ρ.}. 118° 55’ 43”. 


VI. With these, and the star-places above, and the latitude of 
Thebes 25° 44’ North, the following times of rising are com- 
puted — 


(1.) 1822 B.o., July 20 :-— 


Sidereal time of sunrise. . . . . 05 11 12° 
Sidereal time of rising of Sirius. . . . 22" §4m 405" 
Sirius earlier by . . . . . . 15 16™ 23° 


(2.) 1985 B.c., Jan. 2:— 


Sidereal time of sunrise . . . . . 125 40™ 25° 
Sidereal time of rising of « Aquile . . . 105 225 40° 
« Aquilee earlier by . . . . . 2h 17m 45° 


ee mee eee nnn NE ον π᾿ ~~: 
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The comparison of the numbers under III. and IV. gives the 
following :— 


VII. Relative positions of the Sun and Moon. 
(8.) 2005 Β.σ., April 8, beginning of civil ὧν, 


Moon’s longitude . -  . 857° 4’ 56” 
Sun’s » . . . . . . 0° 29’ 47” 
Moon behind Sun . . . . . . 8° 24’ 51” 


The true conjunction would therefore be about 6" a.m. at Paris, 
or about 88 a.m. at Thebes. 
The true equinox was on the preceding day. 


(4.) 506 B.c., March 27, beginning « of civil “ay, 


Moon’s longitude .. . 842° 37’ 49” 
Sun’s » . . . . . . 859° 87' 82" 
Moon behind Sun . . . . . . 16° 59’ 48” 


March 27 is the day of the equinox: but the conjunction will not 
take place till March 28, in the morning. 


(5.) 1652 B.o., April 21, beginning « of civil it day" ἢ 


Moon’s longitude . . . 194° 49’ 39” 
Sun’s longitude + 180° . wo . . 195° 28' 25” 
Moon behind opposition . . . - . 0° 88’ 46” 


The full moon occurs shortly after Paris midnight (i. 6. very 
early in the morning of April 21). 
No eclipse at either of these times. 
* * * * * 


(Signed) G. B. AIRY. 
* This calculation refers to my date of the Exodus, which I intended to 


discuss in the present work at the time that I applied to the Astronomer 
Royal. R.S. P. 


HIEROGLYPHIC TABLES OF KINGS. 


THE following tables comprise the names of all the Kings whose 
chronological places I consider certain, from the First Dynasty to the 
Nineteenth, Dynasty inclusive. I have, in these tables, arranged 
the Dynasties and Kings in their proper relative places, according 
to the authority of the monuments. The spaces allotted to 
particular Kings are proportioned to the lengths of their reigns 
only in some particular and remarkable cases: in other cases I 
have only indicated the average length deduced from the length of 
the Dynasty and the number of its Kings. The names in these 
tables, with few exceptions, are printed from wood-blocks of which 
the use has been most kindly offered to me, for this purpose, by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Paar 1. 


Thinites. 
lst DYN. 


Wt 


Menee. 


Meénés. 
Era of Ménés, 


Bc. 3717. Memphites. 


8RD DYN. 


22] 


ῬΑΒΊ 2. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. 


Thinites. Memphites. 
151 DYN. SRD DYN. 


Usaphaidos. Mesdchris. 


Miebidos. 
Semempsés. Tosertasis. 
Biénechés. A chés. 


There was, apparently, 


another King, in this, or . 
the next, dyn., before Sép huris. 
las. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Past 8. 


Thinites. Memphites. 

2nD DYN. SRD DYN. 

Botthos. Elephantinites. 
B.c. cir. 2470, ὅτη DYN. 
Chaiechés, 

Binbthris. 


Shafu. | Num- 
Stiphis | shufu, e 
Π’ ϑώρλ. 
Ot] 
a ΕΞ in their reign,| [Ὡ 
Nofrarke-ra, 
Nephercherts. 


++. neter-ka. 
Sethenés, 


— he 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Parr 4. 


Thinites. Memphites. Elephantinites. 
2ND DYN. 4TH DYN. 5TH DYN. 


----...... - a eee + ee 


Seser-en-ra. 
Sisirés. 


Men-ka-ra. 
Chairés. 


Ratoieés. 
Τοῦ Κατα. Ma. 
Nufre-ka-ra. 
Khentub. Bicheris. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Pasr 5. 


Thinites, Memphites.  Elephantinites. 
2ND DYN, 47H DYN. 6TH DYN. 


Heracleopolites.  Diospolites. 
6TH DYN. ~ 9TH DYN. 1TH DYN. 
$$ ee 


me, εἶτ, 2900, 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Parr 6. 


Thinites. Memphites. Elephantinites. Heracleopolites. Diospolites. 
2ND DYN. 6TH DYN. 51H 


DYN. OTH DYN. llrH DYN. 


Nantef II. Nak. 


Snufre-ka. Annu. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Par 7. 


Thinites. Memphites.  Elephantinites. Heracleopolites. Diospolites. 
‘2ND DYN. 6TH DYN. 5TH DYN. 9TH DYN. lira pry. 


Nitékris. 


Munt-hotp % 


‘No Meupurre| 
Kixas: Memphia| 
lbeing taken by| 
ItheShepherds,B.c. 
εἶτ. 2080. 


en 


-οριδεικδ.... ὦ... .... ......................,... .... eee ae ee ee 


yy 
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Memphites. 
No KINGS. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE 


Elephantinites. Heracleopolites. Diospolites. 
6TH DYN. OTH DYN. 1278 Dy! 


amaueunyy. 


Commencement of 
4 Phenix Cycle, πιο, 
1986. 


Xoites. 
1dra Dry. 


APPENDIX. 
FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Paar 8. 
Shepherds. 
161TH DYN. 16TH DYN. 
= 
Satide (Salatis). 
8.0. cir. 2080. 8.0. cir, 2080. 


πιο, cir, 9060, 


(Mo 
{ 
| 


Pi-ankhee. 
Bndn (Βέδη). 


> 


) 


235 


238 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE 


Memphites. Elephantinites, Heracleopolites. 
NO KINGS. 


STH DYN. 


Men-ka-hor. 
Mencherés. 


9TH DYN. 


Diospolites 


Me re DYN, 


ΒΝ 


Amenemhs T jira 
‘Lachari 


|Amenemha IV. | 
Amenemés. 


18TH DYN. 


nc. clr, 1920. 
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FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Panr 9. 


Xoites. 8) . 
dra pyy. Ἱὅτη py. 16TH DYN. 


Snufre. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE 


Memphites. Heracleopolites. Diospolites. 
NO KINGS. OTH DYN. 13TH DYN. 


4τι415 


7TH DYN. 


eee ae 


B.c. cir. 1800? 


FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES, Pasr 10. 
Sheph 
157TH Dry. 


Xoites. 
147TH νυν. 


APPENDIX. 


Archlde (Aesie). 


|Aphébis( Apophis) 


ον. 
Ἰθτη pry. 


R2 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Pasr 11. 
Memphites. Heracleopolites.  Diospolites. Xoites. Shepherds. 
7 7 " ἯΜΤΗ ΡΥν. ‘16TH DYN. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Pazr 12. 


Memphites. Heracleopolites. Diospolites. Xoites. Shepherds. 
8TH DYN. 10TH DYN. 18TH DYN. 14TH DYN. 16TH DYN. 


(86. 


OO LL ὰἀρφρἕ«οἑἕ«Σ2ὦἑ«Ψτ“ἔα'ὁὃΕοᾳ ρρφΦρΦἑἙἑῥ«.ο“ΠππΠΟ 
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-HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Panr 18. 


Heracleopolites. Diospolites. Xoites. Shepherds. 
10TH DYN. 18TH DYN. 14TH DYN. 16TH Dyn. 17TH DYN. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN DYNASTIES. Panr 14. 


Heracleopolites.  Diospolites. Xoites. Shepherds. 
10TH DYN. 18TH DYN. ΤῊ Dyn. 16rH DYN. 177TH pyrx. 


pts dynasty probe, ΕΝ 
ended some years} ‘This dynasty proba masty per 
Mbefore the end of the| [oi fore thea ‘before the| 


sth. ie the 134 lend of the 13th, 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH & NINETEENTH eae ee a 


Diospolites. 
18TH DYN. 


at 1, 


Thothmes I. Skhee. 
Α dato in hie fourth 


cure 


Thothmes II. Amen-numt. 


Méphres. A ate, in her reign 
ime. 


other date, inher! 


ne aiatecntn year, B.c, 1442. 
i 


Thothmes ITI. 
Mephramuthésis. | 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH & NINETEENTH DYNASTIES. 
Diospolites. (Panr 2. 
18TH DYN. 


Amenoph II, 


Amenoph IIT. Amen-mes. Bekh-en-atenra, 
Amenéphis. Alenchérés? 
Hak-ke-ra. 
Acherrés ? 
cnn) 
Hor-em-heb. 
Gros. 


Atenra-en-ses.... 


weet 2 
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HIEROGLYPHIC TABLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH & NINETEENTH DYNASTIES. 
Diospolites. [Pane 3. 


19TH DYN. 


} 


E 


ἣ 
᾿ | Ὁ 

fe | || | 
Ai ; + ® ᾿ 
r Ι ' ; 

= &= Sle 

Amen-meses. | Men-ptah Si-ptah. 

Ammenemnés? Thubris? 


‘End of the 19th Dyn., mc. cir, 1220, 3 
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SOME NAMES OF UNPLACED KINGS, 


AND SOMD 


VARIATIONS OF THE NAMES OF PLACED KINGS. 


THE followmg List contains the names of some of those ancient 
Pharaohs whose places in the first Nineteen Dynasties have not 
been ascertained, and some variations of names given in the 
preceding Tables. I subjoin a few particulars respecting these 
Kings. 

1. Name and square title of an ancient Memphite King found in 
the Great Pyramid of Sakkarah, in the Memphite burial-ground. The 
name reads Nub-rekhee-ra, ‘the Sun of pure gold,” and resembles the 
‘* Χγοῦβος Γνευρὸς ὅ ἔστιν Χρύσης Χρύσου vids” of the list of Eratosthenes, 
both in sound and signification. In that list, Chnabos Gneuros is 
made the third predecessor of the first Sadphis, the Siphis I. of 
Manetho. Χρύσης, the proper name, doubtless signifies “ golden,” 
though the Lexicons only say that it is a derivative of χρυσος. It 
must not be supposed, that, in the translation of Nub-rekhee-ra, I 
have written ‘“‘sun” inadvertently for “son.” It appears to me to 
be not improbable that the hieroglyphic name in question may be 
that of Necheréphés (Afr.), or Necheréchis (Eus.), the first King 
of the Third Dynasty. I may mention the very ancient character 
of the inscription containing the name; and in particular the fact, 
that the royal ring (here circular, not elongated,) follows, instead of 
enclosing, the name ; as favouring this opinion. It may be urged 
against it, that there would be a considerable gap between this 
inscription and the next that has been found with a royal name. 

2. A name found at Wadee Magharah. It reads “... kau-hor,” 
the sound of one character not being known. Similar names are 
found in the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties. 
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8. Name of a King of the Ninth Dynasty, or of the Fourteenth, 
contemporary with Amenemha III. See pp. 162, 8. 

4. A name found with that of Amenemha III. From its form 
we must conclude it to be a prenomen, unless the King who bore it 
had but one name. 

5. A variation of the prenomen of the ninth King of the Thir- 
teenth Dynasty, according to the order of the list of the Chamber 
of Kings, as explained by me, found with his nomen. 

6 & 7. Prenomens resembling those of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
and probably of Kings of that Dynasty: the latter is given by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson (Materia Hieroglyphica, p. 117; and Part II. 
Plate V. F. & G.), as found with another unplaced King (No. 19), 
whose prenomen resembles those of Kings of the HKighteenth 
Dynasty, and of the Sun-worshippers contemporary with them. 

8 ἃ 9. Prenomen and nomen of a Nufre-hotp, of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty: in No. 9 both names are enclosed in one ring. 

10 & 11. Prenomens, probably of the time of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty, but, perhaps, more ancient. 

12. Prenomen and nomen of the time of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
and most probably of a King of that Dynasty, from a tablet in the 
possession of Mr. A. C. Harris of Alexandria. 

13. A very old name found in a grotto at Asyoot, the ancient 
Lycopolis: whether it be a nomen or prenomen is uncertain: it 
reads Ka-mee-ra. There is ἃ prenomen resembling it in the List of 
the Chamber of Kings, that of the sixteenth King of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty, according to that list, as arranged by me. The difference 
between the two names is the same as that between Men-ka-ra of 
the Second Dynasty and Men-kau-ra of the Fourth, and that between 
᾿ the prenomen of Thothmes III. and that of Thothmes IV. Per- 
haps the Asyoot name is a prenomen of the time of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty. It is worthy of notice, that an inscription of this King’s 
speaks of the Royal Panegyries, which we do not find mentioned on 
monuments of the date of which we are certain before the reign of 
Papa, of the Sixth Dynasty; so that it is possible that this King 
was not anterior in time to Papa: but in cases of this kind the 
paucity of monuments prevents our coming to satisfactory con- 
clusions. 

14. Perhaps a variation of the prenomen of the fifth King of the 
Eleventh Dynasty according to the List of the Chamber of Kings. 

15, 16, 17. Names of Kings in a series of royal personages, 
male and female, sculptured in a tomb at Thebes. The only other 
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King’s names, besides the names of Aahmes and Amenoph I., are 
᾿ those of the seventh King of the Eleventh Dynasty, according to 
the List of the Chamber of Kings. No. 15 is supposed to be the 
same King as the third King of the Eleventh Dynasty, according to 
the same list. His nomen, as here written, reads Men-em-hotp. 

No. 18 was found by Sir Gardner Wilkinson with the name of 
Amenoph I., in a tomb at Thebes. The nomen resembles the 
nomens of Kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty, particularly Horus, 
and that of the King, commonly held to be Amyrtseus, whose sarco- 
phagus is in the British Museum. 

No. 19 has been found with No. 7, as already mentioned. 

No. 20. Variation of the nomen of Skhee. 
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ARMENIA AXD Ernzeroum. <A Year on the Frontiers of 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


CUNNINGHAM’S (Azan) Life of Sir David Wilkie. With his 
Journals and Critical Remarks on Works of Art. Portrait. 8 Vols. 
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CUNNINGHAM’S (Attan) Poems and Songs. Now first col- 
lected and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo 2s. 6d. 
(Carr. J. D.) History of the Sikhs. From 


the Origin of the Nation to the Battle of the Sutlej. Second Hdition. 
Maps. 8vo. 16s. 

(Peter) London—Past and Present. A Hand- 
book to the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works of Art, Public 
Buildings, and Places connected with interesting and historical asso- 
ciations. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 16s. 


Modern London. A complete Guide for 
Visitors to the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s. 


Westminster Abbey. Its Art, Architecture, 
and Associations. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 14. 
Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited with 
Notes. Vignettes. 4 vols. Svo. 30s. (Murray’s British Classics.) 
Lives of Eminent English Poets. By βάν κι, 
Jouyrson, LL.D. Edited with Notes. Svols. Svo, 22s.6d. (Murray’s 
British Classics.) 
CROKER’S (J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 
Fifth Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 
England, Fifteenth Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. * Including the Tour to the 
Hebrides. Third Edition. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
Lorp Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the 


Second, from his Accession to the death of Queen Caroline. Edited 
with Notes. Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 21s. 


Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolution. 
Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. Svo. 15s. 


Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Feap. 8vo. 19. 


CROMWELL (ΟΕ) and John Bunyan. By Rosert SourHeyr. 
Post 8vo. 22. 6d. 


CROWE’S (J. A.) Notices of the Early Flemish Painters; their 
Lives and Works. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. . 

CURETON (Rev. W.) Remains of a very Ancient Recension of 
the Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto unknown in Europe. Discovered, 
Edited, and Translated. 4to. 24s. 

DARWIN’S (CHazies) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

DAVIS'S (Siz J. F.) China: A General Description of that Empire 
and its Inhabitants, down to 1857. New Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 14s. 

DAVY’S (Sir Humpury) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Fi/th Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo. 6s. 

Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. With some Account 

of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. Fourth Hdition. 
Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 6s. 

DENNIS’ (Gzorex) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; or, the 
extant Local Remains of Etruscan Art. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 42s. 
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DOG-BREAKING; the Moat Expeditious,- Certain, and Hany 
Method, whether great exeellence or only medicerity be and vaclarged. 
Lizut.-Cout. Hutcuixsox. Third Edition. Revised and e 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo. Gs. “ 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical. Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New Haition. Woodeuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 

DOUGLAS'S (Gununaz Sm Howanp) Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Gunnery. Fourth Edition. Plates. Svo. 212. 

Treatise on the Principle and Construction of Military 
Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers in- Military Operations. Third 
Edition, Plates. 8Svo. 21s. 

——___—_—— Naval Warfare with Steam. Woodcuts. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
DRAKE'S (818 Franois) Life, Voyages, and Exploita, by Sea and 
Land. By Joum Bagrow. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
¢DRINKWATERS (Jonx) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 

Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DRYDEN’S (Jonx) Works. A New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott's Edition, entirely revised. Svo. Jn Preparation. 
DUDLEY’S (Eagu ov) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandaff. 

Second Hdition. Portrait. 8Svo. 10s. 6d. 

DUFFERIN’S (Loan) Letters from High Latitufles, being some 
Account of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, &., in 1856. Fourth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

DURHAM’S (Apmrrat Sr Puma) Naval Life and Services. By 
Capt. ALEXANDER Murgay. S8vo. 5s. 6d. 

DYER’S (Tsomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calvin. Compiled 

. from authentic Sources. Portrait. 8vo. 15s. ; 

History of Modern Europe. From the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks to the Close of the War in the Crimea. 
4Vols. 8vo. In Preparation. 

EASTLAKE (Sir Coaruxs) The Schools of Painting in Italy. 
From the Earliest times. From the Germanof σοι πε, Edited, with 


Notes. Third Hdition. Illustrated from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 80s. 


KEDWARDS’ (W.H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para. Post8vo. 2s. θά. 

EGERTON’S (How. Capr. Francis) Journal of a Winter’s Tour in 
India; with a Visitto Nepaul. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. ‘18s. 


"ELDON’S (Lorp CHancrttor) Public and Private Life, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Herace Twiss. Third 
Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 212. 

ELIOT'S (Hon. W. 6. C.) Khans of ‘the Crimea. Being a Nar- 
rative of an Embassy from Frederick the Great to the Court of Krim 
Gerai. Translated from the German. Post-8vo. (69. 

ELLIS (Mrs.) On‘the Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 
Training. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

(Rev. W.) Three Visits‘to Madagascar. ‘During 1853,-54, 

and -56, including a Journey to the Capital, with notices of Natural 


History,and Present Civilisation of the People. Fourth Fhousand. Map 
and Woedcuts. 8vo. 16s. 
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ELLESMERE’S (Lorn) Two Sieges of Vienna.by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont. 
The Defence of Temeswar and the Campofthe Ban. From:the German. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ; 
Fesap. 8vo. 6d. 
Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from the German 
of.General Carl Von Clausewitz. Map. 8vo. 10s. θά, 
Pilgrimage, and other Poems. Orown 4to. 24s. 


Essays on History, Biography, Geography, and 
Engineering. Svo. 129. 
ELPHINSTONE'S (Hon. Movnrsruart) History of India—the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Fourth idition. With an Index. 
Map. 8vo. 18s. 
ELWIN’S (Rav. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets, From 
Chaueer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols. 8vo. Jn Preparation. 


ENGLAND (History o¥) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1718—88. By Losp Manor. Library Edition, 7 Vols. 
Svo, 93¢.; or, Popular Edition, 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 85s. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans, 
down to the 14th year of Queen Victoria's Reign. By Mns. MankHAM. 
98th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 

As 11 18: Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 
19th Century. By W.Jounston. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 
and France under the House of Lancaster. With an 
Introductory View of the Early Reformation. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 
ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
rare RUSSIA: or, Impressions of Manners 
d duri Ten Y ” Resid i . 
Thousand. Woodeats. ‘Post 8vo. 10-64, ny 

ERSKINE’S (Capt., R.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees, and others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

ESKIM AUX (Tax) and English Vocabulary, forthe use of Travellers 
inthe Arctic Regions. 16mo. 3s. 6d 

ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a Selection from the 
-LITEBARY PAPERS which have appeared in that Journal. 7th Thousand. 
2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 8s. . 

EXETER’S (Bisuor or) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8vo. 6s. 

FAIRY RING (Tus), A Collection of Tanzs and Stones for Yeung 
Persons. From the-German. By J. E. Tayior. Ilustrated by Rickaap 
Doyng. Second Edition. Foap. 8vo. 

FALKNER'S (Frzp.) Muck Manual ‘for the Use of Farmers. A 
Treatise on the Nature and Value of Mannres, Second Hdifion, with a 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection οὗ Thousand Valuable 
and Useful Receipts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
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FANCOURT’S (Co1.) History of Yucatan, from its Discovery 
to the Close of the 17th Century. With Map. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S (6. W.) Tour through the Slave States 
of North America, from the River Potomac, to Texas and the Frontiers 
ef Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. 8Svo. 26s. 


FELLOWS’ (Str Cuanuzs) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
more particularly in the Province of Lydia. New Edition. Plates. Post 
° 8. 


FERGUSSON’S (James) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Restored: an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 

With 45 Woodcuts. Svo. 16s. 
Handbook of Architecture. Being a 
Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all 
Ages and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most re- 
markable Buildings. Fourth Thousand. With 850 Illustrations. Svo. 26s. 


FERRIER’ (T. P.) Caravan Journeys in Persia, Affghanistan, 
Herat, Turkistan, and Beloochistan, with Descriptions of Meshed, Balk, 
and Candahar, and Sketches of the Nomade Tribes of Centrul Asia. 
Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 21s. 


—_—_—_____—_——— History of the Afghans. Map. 8vo. 218. 
FEUERBACH’S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lady Durr Gorpon. 8vo. 12s. 
FISHER’S (Rav. Groner) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 
Schools. Fifth Hdition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 
Fifth Edition. 18mo. 12. 6d. 
FLOWER GARDEN (Tux). An Essay. By Rev. Tuos. Jags. 
Reprinted from the “Quarterly Review.” Fceap.8vo. 1s. 


FORD’S (Ricnarp) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Navarre, &c. Third Edition. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. ᾿ 


-------- Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 68. 
FORSTER’S (Joux) Historical & Biographical Essays. Contents :— 


I. The Grand Remonstrance, 1641, IV. Daniel De Foe. 
II. The Plantagenets and the Tudors. Ψ. Sir Richard Steele. 
III. The Civil Wars and Oliver Crom- VI. Charles Churchill. 
well, VII. Samuel Foote. , 


2Vols. Post 8vo. 219. 


FORSYTH’S (Wrut1am) Hortensius, or the Advocate :.an Historical 
Essay on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. Post ϑνο. 12s. 
History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 
eens. and Journals of Sm Hupson Lows. Portrait and Maps. 8 Vols. 
vo. 8. 
FORTUNE'S (Rozgnrt) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between 
the years 1843-52, with full Descriptions of the Culture of the Tea 
Plant. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 
Residence among the Chinese: Inland, on the 
Coast, and at Sea, during 1853-56. Woodcuts. Svo. 165. - 


FRANCE (History or), From the Conquest by the Gauls to the 


Death of Louis Philippe. By Mrs.MarkHam. 56th Thousand. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 6s. 
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FRENCH (Tax) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 


and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Durr Gorpon. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. , 
GALTON’S (Franors) Art of Travel; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
' Contivances available in Wild Countries. Second Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL (Tux) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 8vo. 


GERMANY (Hisrory or). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 
present time. On the plan of Mrs. Markuam, Ninth Thousand. Woodcuts. 
0. Ω 


GIBBON’S (Epwarp) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A 
New Edition. Preceded by his Autobiography. Edited with Notes 
by Dr. Wa. Smita. Maps. 8 Vols. S8vo. 60s. 

The Student’s Gibbon; Being the History of the 
Decline and Fall, Abridged, incorporating the Researches of Recent 


Commentators. By Dr. WM. Sms. Sixth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 
S8vo. 78. θα. 


GIFFARD'S (Epwarp) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 


GISBORNE’S (Tuomas) Essays on Agriculture. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. Ν 


| GLADSTONE'’S (W. ἘΠ) Prayers arranged from the Liturgy for 
᾿ Family Use. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S (Ourver) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the Author. Edited by Prtrer Cunnina- 
HAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols.8vo. 80s. (Murray’s British Classics.) 


GLEIG'S (Rev. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

—_——— Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Compiled from Public 
and Authentic Sources. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Narrative of Sir Robert Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan, 
with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


—_———- Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 6s. 
——_——— Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 


8vo. 5s. 


GORDON’S (Sim Atex. Durr) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post 8vo. 6s. 


---- (Lapy Douvy) Amber-Witch: the most interesting 
Trial for Witchcraft ever known. From the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 
Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir, From the French. 
Post 8vo. 22. 6d. 


Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. From the 
German of Fuerbach. 8vo. 12s. 


GRANT'S (Asanet) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies ; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia,and Mesopotamia ; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Edition. Fceap 8vo. 6s. 
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GRENVILLE (Tas) PAPERS. Being the Public and Frivate 
dence of George Grenville, his Friends and Contemporaries, 

during a period of 30 years.— Including his Dray or PoLrricaL 
Evawts while First Lord of the Treasury. Edited, with Notes, by 
W.J.Smrs. 4 Vols. Svo. 16s. each. 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS.’ Abridged from Matthiee. 
By the Bisuor or Loxpox. Ninth Edition, revised by Rev. J. EpwWARDS. 

GREY’S (S12 Geronez) Polynesian Mythology, and’ Ancient 
Traditions! History of the New Zealand Race. Woodcutsa. Post 
Svo. ἢ 

GROTE’S (ακομαξὴ History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Third Hdition. Maps and Index. 12vols. Svo. 16s. each. 

GROSVENOR'S (Lorp Rosgar) Leaves from my Journal during 

᾿ the Summer of 1851. Second Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

GUSTAVUS VASA (History of}, King of Sweden. With Extracts 
from his Correspondence. Portrait. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


HALLAM’S (Henry) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Tenth Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 80s. 

Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 882.. 

Literary Essays and Characters. Selected from the 
last work. Feoap.Svo. 2s. 

Historical Works. Containing the History of Eng- 
land,—The Middle Ages of Europe,—and the Literary History of 
Europe. Complete Edition. 10 Vols. Post Svo. 6s. each. 

HAMILTON'S (Jamzs) Wanderings in Northern Africa, Benghazi, 
Cyrene, the Oasis of Siwah, &c. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 

(Watrzr) Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically, 
and Historically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 94s. 6d. 

HAMPDEN’S (Bisnor) Etsay on the Philosophical Evidence of 
Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Revelation 
from its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. Svo. 9s. θά. 

HARCOURT’S (Epwarp Vernon) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post 8vo. 82. 6d. 


HART'S ARMY LIST. (Quarterly and Annually.) 8vo. 


HAY’S (J. H. Davmmoxn) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HEBER (Brsnor) Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, tle Gospel, 


or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals. 
Sixth Edition.’ 2 Vols. Post S10. 16s.” 


Sermons Preached:in England. Second Mdition. 8vo. 98.6d. 
Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 
Service of the Year. Twelfth Hdition. 16mo. 2s. 

Tr tion! Works. Fifth Edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 
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Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, From 
Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras.and the Southern Pro- 
vinoes.. 2, Vols. Post 8vo. 12s, 
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HAND-BOOK: OF TRAVEL-TALEK; or; Conversations in 
English, German, French, and Italian. 18mo. 33. 6d. 
NORTH GERMANY—Houxzrann, Bererom, and 
the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vwo. 10s. 


SOUTH GERMAN Y—Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 
the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulm 
to the Blaek’Sea. Map. Fost 8vo. 10s: 


. PAINTING-—the German, Flemish, and Dutch 
Schools: From the German of KueLer. A New Edition. Edited by 
Dr. WAaGEN. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. (Zn the Presa.) 


SWITZERLAN D—the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. ‘ 


FRANCE—Normandy, Brittany, the. French 
Alps, the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphiné, Provence, 
and the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


SPAIN—Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 
PORTUGAL, LISBON, &c. Map: Post 8vo. 98. 


PAINTING—Spanisa anp Frenon Scuoots. By 
Siz EpMunp HEAp, Bart. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 125, 


NORTH ITALY—Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 
Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post.8vo. 2 Vols, 12s. 


CENTRAL ITALY—Sovrgs Tuscany and the 
PapaL States. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 


ROME—AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. Post 


* SOUTH ITALY—Naples, Pompeii, Hereulaneum, 
Vesuvius, &c. Map. Post&vo. 10s. 


SICILY. Map. Post 8vo. (Jn the Press.) 
PAINTING—the Italian Schools. From the Ger- 


man of KuGLER. Edited by Sir Coanies Eastuake, R.A. Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS: (A SHorr ΒΙΟΘΒΑΡΗΙΟΑΙ, 
DICTIONARY OF.) With a Chart. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
——_—-_--_—- QGREECE—the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 
TURKEY—Matra, Asta Minor, Constanrinopte, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post 8yo. 
EGYPT—tThebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 
the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 
_—_—_—-—— SYRIA AND PALESTINE; the Peninsula of 
Sinal; Edom, and the Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols.. Post 8vo. 24s. 
INDIA.—Part 1. Bombay and Madras. Map. 
2 Vols. Post8vo. 24s. 


DENMARK—Norway and'Swepen. Maps Post 
Svo. 158 


RUSSIA—Tae Barrio axp Freuanp. Maps. Post 
2s, | 


Svo. 


8vo. 
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16 LIST OF WORKS 


HANDBOOK OF LONDON, Past aun Present. Alphabetically 
arranged. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 16s. 


MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objects 
ofinterest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circle of 
80 Miles round 8t. Paul's. Maps. Post 8vo. (Jn preparation.) 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 
WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 


KENT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post 8vo. 108. 

SURREY, HANTS, and the Isle of Wight. 
Maps. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY—its Art, Architecture, 
and Associations. Woodcuts. 16mo. 1s. \ 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. Post 8vo. Jn 
Preparation. 

PARIS. Post 8vo. (Jn Preparation.) 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from English 
Authors. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. ὅδ. 


ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise and Popular 
Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON. Fourth Thousand. With 850 Illustrations. 
8νο. 26s. 


ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND RE- 
naissance. By M. Jules Labarte. With 200 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 
HEAD’S (Sre Franors) Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Descriptive Essays: contributed to the “Quarterly 
Review.” 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 189. 
Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Οἵ»ν Man. 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. 5s.: 
Emigrant. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Stokers and Pokers; or, the London and North-Western 
Railway. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Defenceless State of Great Britain. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Fazgot of French Sticks; or, Sketches of Paris. 
New Edition, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Fortnight in Ireland. Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 12s. 
(Sir Gzorex) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 129, 

(Sir Epmunn) Handbook of Painting—the Spanish 
and French Schools. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. - 


————— Shall and Will; or, Two Chapters on Future Auxiliary 
Verbs. Second Edition, Enlarged, Feap.8vo. 4s. 


8vo. 
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HEIRESS (Tax) in Her Minority; or, The Progress of Character. 
By the Author of “Brrrua’s JounnwaL.” 2 Vols. 12mo. 18s, 


HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited with Notes, 
and Essays. By Rev. G. RAWLINSON, assisted by Sim Henny 
RAWLINEON, oud Sm J.G. WILKinsom. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 

Ὁ . 


HERVEY’S (Lorp) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes 
by Mrz. Croker. Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. ‘als, 


HICKMAN’S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 
Courts Martial. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


HILLARD’S (G. 5.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE onvue tax Hovussz 
or LANCASTER. With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 
Second Edition. Svo. 15s. 


HOLLAND'S (Rav. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 
adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. Third Edition. 24mo. 
8. 


HOLLWAY’S (J. 6.) Month in Norway. Feap. 8vo. 28. | 


HONEY BEE (THe). An Essay. By Rav. Toomas James. 
Reprinted from the “ Quarterly Review.’ Feap.8vo. 1s. 


HOOK’S (Rav. Dr.) Church Dictionary. Highth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


-- Discourses on the Religious Controversies of the Day. 
Svo. 92. 


(ΤΉΞΟΡΟΒΕ) Life. By J.G.LooxHart. Reprinted from the 
“ Quarterly Review.” Feap.8vo. 1s. 


HOOKERS (Dr.J. D.) Himalayan Journals ; or, Notes ofan Oriental 
Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains, &c. Second Edition, Woodcuts. 2 vols. ost 8yo. 188. 


HOOPER’S (Lrzvr.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. Plates, 8vo. 14s. 


HORACE (Works of). Edited by Daan Muuwan, Witb 800 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 219. 


——_—— (Life of). By Dzan Mizmay. Woodcuts, and coloured 
Borders, 8vo. 9s. 


HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. By a Lapy. Feap. 8vo. 
8. θά, 


HOUSTOUN’S ([85.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 21s. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. Complete in 70 Parta. 


Post Svo, 39. 6d. each, or bound in 34 Volumes, cloth. 


CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Geonar Borrow. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Biszop Huser. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Capranss ἴ587Κ and Manarxs. 
THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Joux Dairxwater. 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Daumwoxp Har. 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. Bya Lapy. 

THE AMBER-WITCH. By Lavy Durr Gonrpos. 

OLIVER CROMWELL ἃ JOHN BUNYAN. By Bosert Sovrser. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mgs. Mrerepira. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Jouw Barnow. 

FATHER RIPA’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA 

A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M.G. Lewis. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sm Jonw MALocoum. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lavy Dury Gorpor. 

VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Cuanves Daxwor. 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDE. By Lorp Manox. 
GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By Grorcz Borsow. 

THE MARQUESAS. By Hermann MELVILLE. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lapy. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rev. J. Ansorr. 

RALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Rev. 6. R. Guzia. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lapy. 

HIGHLAND SPORTS. By CaHak.es St. Joun. 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sm F. B. Huan. 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Ricsarp Forp. 

SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Losp ELLEsMene. 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sr A. Gorpon. 
ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Herwaww ΜΈΥΥΙΕ. 
STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rev. G.R. Giza. 
A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W.H. Epwarps. 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Capr. Mitmax. 

MANNERS ἃ CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rev.C. Acranp. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rev. G. 8. GuEia. 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Roxrow. 

PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lorp Carwasvon. 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rxv. G. R. Guzia. 

BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. By H. W. Hayeaarru. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY STEFFENS. 

SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. By THomas CAMPBELL. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lorp Manon. 

LONDON ἃ NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By Sm F. B. Heap. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. By Baye Sr. Jors. 
A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By & Lapy. 

LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By Rev. G. ΕΒ. GuzIc. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. By his Sox. 
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HUME (Tae Srupent’s). A History of England, from the In- 
vasion of Julius Cesar. Based on Houme’s History, and continued to 
1858. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 73.6d. (Untform with The Student's Gibbon.) 

HUTCHINSON (Cotonwgn) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 
ditious, certain, and easy Method, whether great Excellence or only 
Mediocrity be required. Third Edition. Revised and enlarged. Woodcuta, 
Post 8vo. 99. 

IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land, including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and through 
the Country east of the Jordan. Post 8vo. 2s. δά. 

JAMES’ (Rev. Tuomas) Fables of Hsop. A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface. With 100 Woodcuts by TENNIEL and WOLF. 
Twenty-sizth Thousand. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

JAMESON’S (Mas.) Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, and 
of the Progress of Italian Painting in Maly. Tenth Hdition. With 
70 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. Gs. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Deseribed from the Accounts 
of Recent Dutch Travellers. New Edition. Post @vo. 6s. 


JARDINE’S (Davin) Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. N ew 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. θά. 


JERVIS'S (Capt.) Manual of Operations in the Field, for the Use of 
Officers. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


JESSE’S (Epwarp) Favorite Haunts and Rural Studies; or Visits 
to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. 

Post 8vo. 12s. 
Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. With Recol- 
lections of Natural History. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Fceap.S8vo. 68. 


———— GJeanings in Natural History. With Anecdotes of the 
Sagacity and Instinct of Animals. Zighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samver) Life: By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sin W.Scorr. Edited by 
the late Mz. Crookers. Third Hdition. Portraits. Royal8vo. 15s. 


Lives of the most eminent English Poets. A New 
Edition. Edited by ῬΕΤΈΒ CunninaHam. 8 vols. 8vo. 222. 6d. 
(Murray’s British Classics.) 


JOHNSTON’S (Wm.) England as it is: Social, Political, and 
Industrial, in the Middle of the 19th Century. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


J OWETT'S (Rev. B) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Zhessalonians, Salat vane, and Romans, With Notes and Dissertations. 
JONES’ (Rev. R.) Literary Remains. Consisting of his Lectures 


and Tracts on Political Economy. With a Prefatory Notice. By Rev. 
W. Wuewet, D.D. Portrait. Svo. 14s y um 


KEN’S (Bisxop) Life. By A Layman. Second Edition. Portrait. 
2Vols. Gyo. 18s. 
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KEN’S (Bisnor) Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Extracted 
from his “ Practice of Divine Love.” New £ditin. Feap. 1s. 6d. 

Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his “ Manual 
of Prayer" and “ Practice of Divine Love.” New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 

KING'S (Rev. 8S. W.) Italian Valleys of the Alps; a Tour 
throngh all the Romantic and less-frequented “Vals” of Northern 
Piedmont from the Tarentaise to the Gries. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. . 

KING EDWARD ΥΙτΤΗ Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. 12h Edition. 12mo. 89. 6d. 


First Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Third Edition. 12mo. 2s. ι, 
KNAPP'S (J. A.) English Roots and Ramifications; or, the 
Derivation and Meaning of Divers Words. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


KUGLER’S (Dr, Franz) Handbook to the History of Painting 
(the Italian Schools). Translated from the German. Edited, with 
Notes, by Ste CHABLES EASTLAKE. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 

ost Svo. 80s. 


: (the German, Dutch, and 

Flemish Schools). Translated from the German. A New Liition. 

Edited, with Notes. By Dr. WaacEn. Woodcuts. Post8vo. Nearly 
y- 

LABARTE’S (M. Juizs) Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. With 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 182. 

LABORDE’S (Lxon Dz) Journey through Arabia Petreea, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petres,—the Edom of the Prophecies. 
Second Edition. With Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

ΤΑΝΕ (E. W.) Arabian Nights. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Explanatory Notes. A New Edition. Edited by E. STantey 
ῬΡοοιξ. With 600 Woodcuts. 3 Vols. Svo. 422. 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Kixe Epwarp tHe Virn’s.) For the Use 
of Schools. Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 84. 6d. 


——_——- First Book (Kina Epwarp VI.); or, the <Accidence, 
Syntax, and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. 
Third Edition. 12mo. 2s. 

LAYARD’S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 


Svo. 36s. 

Nineveh and Babylon; being the Result 
of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates. 
Svo. 214. Or Fine Paper, 2 Vols. 8γο. 380s. 


Popular Account of Nineveh. 15th Edition. With 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. With Illustra- 
. tions. Post 8vo. 109. 6a. 


Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. With an Account 


οἷ his Works, and a Sketch of his Cotemporaries. Feap.4to. In the 
688. 
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LEAKE’S (Cou. W. Martin) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 
on its Antiquities; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
Edition. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. dvs. 


Travels in Northern Greece. Mais. 4 Vols. 8vo. 60a, 


Disputed Questions of Ancient’ Geography. Map. 
Svo. 6s. 6d. 


Numismata Hellenica. A Catalogue of Greek Coins. 
With Map and Appendix. 4to. 638s. 


Peloponnesiaca: A Supplement to Travels in the Morea, 


8vo. 15s. 
------ Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in England. 
8vo. 38.6d. 


LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC, By a 
LaDy. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Madras; or, First Impressions of Life and 
Manners in India. By aLapy. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 
By a Lapy. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post8vo. 6s. 


Head Quarters; or, The Realities of the War 


in the Crimea. By a SrarFr Orricer. Popular Edition, Plans. 
Post 8vo. 68. 


LEXINGTON (Taz) PAPERS; or, Some Account of the Courts 


of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Edited by Hon. 
H. Manners Sutron. 8vo. 14s, 


LEWIS’ (Sir G. C.) Essay on the Government of Dependencies. 
8vo. 128. 


Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 
some of the adjoining Counties. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

(Lavy Tuerxsa) Friends and Contemporaries of the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 


With a Descriptive Account of the Pictures, and Origin of the Collec- 
tion. Portraits. 8 Vols.8vo. 42s. 


(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
West Indies. Post 8vo. 2s. θά. 


LIDDELL’S (Dear) History of Rome. From the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 
and Art. Library Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 282. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Abridged from 
the Larger Work. Tenth Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
8. θα. 


LINDSAY’S (080) Lives of the Lindsays; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. With Extracts from Official Papers 
and Personal Narratives. Second Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawfurd and 


Balcarres, to the Original Dukedom of Montruse, created in 1488. 
Folio. 15s. 


LITTLE ARTHURS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lavy 
GauLcorr. Eighteenth Edition. With 20 Woodcuts. Fecap. 8vo. 
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LIVING GSTONE'’S (Rev. Dr.) Missionary Travels and Researches 
South Africa; including a Sketeh of Sixteen Years’ Residence in 
the a tnterior of Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Loanda on the West Coast; thence across the Continent, down the 
River Zambest, to the Eastern Ocean. Thirtieth Thousand. Map, 

Plates, and Index. Svo. 219. 

LIVONIAN TALES.—The Disponent.—The Wolves.—The Jeweas. 
By the Aathor of “ Letters from the Baltic.” Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 
LOCKHART'S (J. 6. Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notes. Illustrated Hdition. 4to. 2.5. Or, 
Fopular Edition. Post Svo. 2¢. 6d. 
.------.ἕ - - “- Life of Robert Burns. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 8a. 
LOUDON’S (Mas.) Instructions in Gardening for Ladies. With 
Directions and Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Jighth 
Edition. Woodeuts. Feap. Svo. 5s. 
Modern Botany; a Popular Introduction to the 
Natural System of Plants. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
LOWE'S (812 Hupsox) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity | 
of Napo’oon at St. Helena. By ΙΑ ForsytTx. Portrait. 3 Vols. 


LUCKNOW: A Lady’s Diary of the Siege. Written for Friends 
at Home. Fourth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LYELL’S (81m Cuaxuzs) Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. Ninth Hdition. Woodcuts. 8vo; 18s. 

————— Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes 


of the Earth and its Inhabitantsillustrated by its Geological Monuments, 
Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 


14s. 
Visits to the United States, 1841.46. Second Edition. 
Plates. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
MAHON’S (Lory) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles, 1718-- 88, Library Edition. 7 Vols. Svo. 938s. 
Popular Edition. 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 358. 
“ Forty-Five ;” a Narrative of the Rebellion in Secot- 
land. Post 8vo. 3s. 
History of British India from its Origin till the Peace 
of 1783. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 
Edition. Map. Svo. 152. 

Spain under Charles the Second; or, Extracts from the 
Correspondence of the Hon. ALEXANDER StTannopr, British Minister at 
Madrid from 1690 to 1700, Second Edition. Post 8vo 6d. 

Life of Louis Prince of Condé, surnamed the Great. 
Post 8vo. 628. 

Life of Belisarius. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 109. 6d. 

Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8vo. 62. 


Story of Joan of Arc. Feap. 8vo. 129. 
Addresses Delivered at Manchester, Leeds, and Bir- 
mingham. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
M°CULLOCH’S (J. R.) Collected Edition of Ricanno’s Political 
Works. With Notes and Memoir. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 
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MALCOLM’S (Sie Joux) Sketches of Persia. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. 63. 
MANSEL’S (Rev. H. L.) The Limits of Religions Thought 


Examined. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1858. Third Edition. 
with a Preface. 8vo. 12s. 


MANTELL’S (Gipron A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Second Edition. Plates. 
mo. 6s. 
MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officers and Travellers. By various Writers. Third Edition revised. 
Maps. Post 8vo. (Published by order of the Lords of the Admiralty.) 
MARKHAM’S (Mzs.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria’s 
Reign. 96th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 
History of France. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 
to the Death of Louis Philippe. 68th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 
History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius, 
to the present time. 6th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 
——_——— School History of Greece. From the Earliest 
Times of the Roman Conquest. With the History of Literature and 


Art. By Dr. Wa. Smrru. Sixteenth Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
(Questions. 12mo. 2s.) 


School History of Rome, from the Earliest 

Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of 

Literature ene Art. By Dean LippELL. ighth Thousand. Woodcuts. 
0. 78, 


MARKLAND'S (J. H,) Reverence due to Holy Places, Third 
Edilion. Feap.8vo. 29. 

MARRYAT’S (Joserpn) History of Modern and Medimwval Pottery 
and Porcelain. With a Description of the Manufacture, a Glossary, 
and a List of Monograms. Second Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 
Svo. Sls. 6d. 

MATTHIZ’S (Avausrus) Greek Grammar for Schools. Abridged 
from the LargerGrammar. By Blomfield. Ninth Hdition. Revised by 
EDWARDS. 12mo. 82. 


MAUREL'S (Juxxs) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 
of the Duke of Wellington. Second Kdition. Feap.8vo. 1s. 6d. 


MAWE’S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and 
descending the great River Maranon. 8vo, 12s. 

MAXIMS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 
Fishing. By Ricnarp Penn. New Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 1s. 


MAYO’S (Dz.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Feap. 8vo. ὅδ. 6d. 
MELVILLE’S (Hermann) Typee and .Omoo; or, Adventures 


amongst the Marquesas and South Sea Islands. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 
MENDELSSOHN’S (Fauix Baasnonpy) Life. By Jouus ΒΕΝΕΡΙΟΣ, 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 
MEREDITH’S (Mars. Cuaruzs) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales, during a Residence from 1839 to 1844. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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MEREDITH'S (Mas. Coantes) Tasmania, daring a Residence of 
Nine Years. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo, 18. 


MERRIFIELD (Mrs.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 
Mosaic, and Glass; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colours 
ond Artificial Gems, described in several old Manuscripts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


MILLS (Anrraun) India in 1858; A Summary of the Existing 
Administration—Political, Fiscal, and Judicial; with Laws and Public 
Documents, from the earliest to the present time. Second Hdition. With 
Coloured Revenue Map. Svo. 10¢. 6d. 


MITCHELL'S (Tomas) Plays of Aristophanes. With English 
Notes. 8vo.—1.CLOUDS, 100.—2. WASPS, 10¢—8. FROGS, 15s. 


MILMAN’S (Dzan) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
christ as the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 8. Vols. 
0. ° 


History of Latin Christianity; including that of the 
Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. Second Edition. 6 Vols. Svo. 722. 
-----  ὠ Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered as 
an Evidence of Christianity. Svo. 10s. θά. 
Life and Works of Horace. With 300 Woodcuts. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown ὅτο. 30s. 


— - ————. Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vola. Feap. 8vo. 18s. 
Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8vo. le. 


(Capt, E. A.) Wayside Cross ; or, the Raid of Gomez. 
A Tale of the Carlist War. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 


Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


MOLTKE’S (Baron) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and the 
Passage of the Balkan, 1828—9. Plans. 8vo. 14s. 


MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 
of “Sunlight through the Mist.”” Woodcuts. 16mo. 4s. 


MOORE'S (Txomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabinet 
Edition. 6 Vols. Feap.8vo. 188. 


Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Popular Edition. 
With Portrait and Vignette. One Volume. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


MOZLEY’S (Rev. J. B.) Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of 
Predestination. 8vo. 14s. 


Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MUCK MANUAL (The) for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 
on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manures. 
By FREDERICK FALKNER. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 65s. 

MUNDY’S (Gzx.) Pen and Pencil Sketches during a Tour 
in India. Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 72. 6d. 


MUNRO’S (Gaenerat Siz THomas) Life and Letters. By the Rev. 
G. R.Gueia. Post 8vo. 6s. 


——— “- 
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MURCHISON’S (Srr Ropzrrox) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, ἄς. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 

Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. Third Edition. Map and Plates. 8vo. 42s. 

MURRAY'S (Carr. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. For all classes of Readers. 


[The following are published :} 
Writinetron. By Lonp Evtesmene. 6d.{| Manon’s Joan or Anc. la. 
NimBop ΟΝ THE Cuasp, le. Heap’s Emicranr. 2s. 6d. 
Essars rrom “Tux Timzs.” 2 Vols. 82. NiMmBoD ON THE Roap. le. 
Music ann Drass. le. WiLxrinson’s Ancient Eeyrrians. 122. 
Layarp’s Account or NINEVEH. δε. ΟΕΒΟΚΕΒ ON THE QUILLOTINE. la. 
Mutman’s Fact or JERUSALEM. le. Ho.iuway’s Norway. 22. 
Manon’s “Fosrr-Five.” 3s. Maurer’s We.iineron. le. 6d. 
Liyz or THozoporns Hoox. 12. Camrpag.i’s Live or Bacon. 3224. 6d. 
Dexps or Navas Daaine. 2 Vols. Se. Tus Frowse Gagspen. le. 
Tan Honzry Bez. 12. Locenar?’s Sranisn ΒΑΣΙ. 2s. 6d. 
Jamus’ Zaor’s Fasies. 324. 6d. Lucas on History. 
Nimrnop ow tHe Tuay. le. 6d. Brautiss or Brron. 8s. 
OurrHan?’s Neravun. 2s. θά. Tarztorn’s Notes raom Lire. 28. 
Ansr or Dinine. le. 6d. Resectsp ApDpDREssEs. le. 
Hatram’s Litmaarny Essars. 20. Pann’s Hints on AN@LING. 12. . 


MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays, by a Lady. Reprinted from 
the “ Quarterly Review.” Fcap.8vo. 1s. 
NAPIER’S (δῖα Wm.) English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 
War. Third Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles Napier; 


chiefly derived from his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspon- 
dence. Second Edition. Portraits. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 48s. 


NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). Royal 8vo. 29. θά, (Published 
by Authority.) 

NAVY LIST (The Quarterly). (Published by Authority.) 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

NEWBOLD'S (Lrzvr.) Straits of Malacca, Penang, and Singapore. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 26s. 

NEWDEGATE'’S (C. N.) Customs’ Tariffs of all Nations; collected 
and arranged up to the year 1855. 4to. 80s. 

NICHOLLS’ (Sir Georez) History of the British Poor: Being 
an Historical Account of the English, Scotch, and Irish Poor Law: in 
connection with the Condition of the People. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

The work may be had separately :— 
History of the English Poor. 2 Vols. 8vo. 289. 

—— the Irish Poor. 8vo. 14s. 

the Scotch Poor. 8vo. 12s. 

(Rev. H. G.) Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Forest of Dean, derived from Personal Observation and 
other Sources, Public, Private, Legendary, and Local. Woodcuts, &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. θά. 

NICOLAS’ (Siz. Hannis) Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 
biting, under Alphabetical Arrangement, the Origin, Descent, and 
Present State of every Title of Peerage which has existed in this 
Country since the Conquest. Being a New Edition of the “ Synopsis of 


the Peerage.” Revised, Corrected, and Continued to the Present Time. 
By τα Courtsops, Somerset Herald. Svo. 809. 


20 LIST OF WORKS 


NIMROD On the Chace—The Turf—and The Road. Reprinted 
from the “Quarterly Review.” Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. Se. 6d. 


O'CONNOR'S (R) Field Sports of France ; or, Hunting, Shooting, 
and Fishing on the Continent. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


OLIPHANT’S (Lavnenor) Journey to Katmandu, with Visit to 
the Camp of the Nepaulese Ambassador. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d 


OWEN’S (Prorgssoz) Manual of Fossil Mammals. Including the 
substance of the course of Lectures on Osteology and Palzontology of 
the class Mammalia, delivered at the Metropolitan School of Science 
Jermyn Street. Illustrations. 8vo. In the Press. 


OXENHAM’S (Rev. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Profictents in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Bules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. TZhird Hdition. 12mo. 4s. 

PAGET'S (Joux) Hungary and Transylvania. With Remarks on 


their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. Third Edition. 
Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 80. 18s. 


PARIS’ (Dr.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Far- 
nest; or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculeated by aid 
of the Toys and Sports of Youth. ighth Edition, Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

PARKYNS’ (Mansrrexp) Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Resi- 
dence and Adventures in Abyssinia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 380s. 


PEEL'S (Sm Ropr.) MEMOIRS. Left in MSS. [Edited by 
Eaku Srannors and the Right Hon. Epwarp CaRpDWELL. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


PEILE’S (Rev. Dz.) Agamemnon and Choephorce of -schylus. 
A New Edition of the Text, with Notes. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 
vo 8. eac 


PENN’S (Ricnarp) Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and the 
Miseries of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess-player. New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. Svo. is. 


PENROSE’S (Rav. Jonny) Faith and Practice ; an Exposition of the 
Principles and Duties of Natural and Revealed Religion. Post Svo. 82. 6d. 


(F. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 
Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 
Buildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. Folio. δέ. 
(Published under the direction of the Dilettanti Society.) 


PERRY’S (Siz Ensxrnz) Bird’s-Eye View of India. With Extracts 
from a Journal kept in the Provinees, Nepaul,&c. Feap.8vo. ὅδ. 


PHILLIPS’ (Joux) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D. (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Geology of Yorkshire, The Yorkshire Coast, and the 
Mountain-Limestone District. Plates 4to. Part 1., 20s, —Part 11. 30s, 


Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire, 
With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. Second Hdition, with 36 Plates. Svo. 15s. 
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PHILPOTT’S (Bisuor) Letters to the late Charles Batler, on the 
Theological parts of his “ Book of the Roman Catholic Chureh;” with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milmer and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8vo. 160. 


PHIFPS’ (Hon. Epuunn) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plamer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 28. 

POPE'S (Atzxanper) WORKS. An entirely New Edition. Edited, 
with Notes. 8vo. In the Preas. . 

PORTER'S (Rev. J. L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 
Palmyra, Lebanon, and other Scripture Sites. Map and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Post8vo. 21s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALESTINE: 
including an Account of the Geography, History, Antiquities, and 
Inhabitants of these Countries, the Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the 
Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 24s. 

(Mzs.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 
Private Instruction. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (The Llustrated), with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium 8vo. Cloth, 21s.; Calf, 815. 6d.; 
Morocco, 42s. 

PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. Exhortations to 
a Virtuous Course and Dissuasions from a Vicious Career. Extracted 
from the criptures. Second Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 1s. 

'PRINSEP’S (Jas.) Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historie, 

Numismatic, and Paleographic, with Tables, illustrative of Indian 


History, Chronology, Modern Coinages, Weights, Measures, ὅζο. 
Edited by Epwarp Tuomas. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 52s. 6d. 


PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST, An Historical Sum- 
mary, continued to the Present Time. With Map by ArrowsmITs. 
Third Edition. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations; for Old and Young. 
By ΟΤΤΟ SPECETER. A New Edition. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW (Tux). 8vo. 6s. 


RANKE’S (πόροι) Political and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mra. Austin. Third Hdition. 2 Vols. Svo. 24s, 


RAWLINSON’S (Rev. Gzorez) Herodotus) A New English 
Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. Assisted by Siz Hunny 
RaWLINson and Sin J.G. WILKEmson. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 
Svo. 189. each. 

Historical Evidences of Revealed Religion. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1859. Svo. Nearly ready. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tux). By Jamzs any Horace Surru. 

With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Notes. New Edition, 


with the Author's latest Corrections. Fecap. 8vo. 1s., or Fine Paper, with 
Portrait. Feap.8vo. 6s. 


RENNIE'S @ AmMEs) Insect Architecture. To which are added 
the Ra the P Purposes 
the lassification of Insects. Now Edinon. ἪΝ σά σα τα, Post Byo δος ᾿ 
RICARDO’S (Davi) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J.R.M‘Cuxntocu. New Edition. Svo. 16s. 
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RIPA’S (Faruzn) Memoirs during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
from the Italian. By Fortuxato Pranpi. Post 8vo. 2s. θά, 

ROBERTSON'’S (Rav. J.C.) History of the Christian Church, From 


the Apostolic Age to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, a.p. 600. 
Second and Revised Edition. Vol.1. Svo. 16s. 


Second Period, from a.p. 590 to the Concordat of 
Worms. 4.p.1128. Vol. 2. Svo. 184. 


ROBINSON'S (Rev. Dr.) Biblical Researches in the Holy Land. 


Being a Journalof Travels in 1838, and of Later Researches in 1852. 
With New Maps. 3 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


*,* The ‘‘ Later Researches” may be had separately. 8vo. 165s. 


ROMILLY’S (Srx βάσει) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 
Sows. Third Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Feap.8vo. 12s. 
ROSS'S (Srz James) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 

Southern and Antarctic Regions during the years 1839-48. Plates. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 
RUNDELL'S (Mzs.) Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 


of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. New and 
Revised Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 65s. 


RUSSIA; A Memoir of the Remarkable Events which attended 
tbe Accession of the Emperor Nicholas. By Baron M. Konrrr, Secretary 
of State. Svo. 104. θὰ. (Published by Imperial Command.) 


RUXTON’S (Georen F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 


among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SALE’S (Lavy) Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. Highth 
Edition. Post Svo. 12s. 


———— (Srp Roszxr) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 
the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. By REv.G.R.GLEIG. Post 8vo.2s.6d. 
SANDWITH’S (Humpury) Narrative of the Siege of Kars 


and of the Six Months’ Resistance by the Turkish Garrison under 
General Williams. Seventh Thousand. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SCOTT’S (G. Grupenr) Remarks on Secular and Domestic 
Arcbitecture, Present and Future. Second Edition. ,8v0. 92. 
SCROPE’S (ΣΝ) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl ; 


with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer, Third 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 20s. 


--- -. Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed ; 
with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


(G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 
tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. Svo. 9s. 6d. 
Geology and Extinct Volcanos of Central France. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 809. 


SHAW’S (Tuos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 
Young Students. Post 8vo. 12s. 

SIERRA LEONE; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Lapy. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH’S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Second Edition. With 500 Woodcuts. S8vo. 42s. 
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SMITH’S (Wm., LL.D.) Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. Abridged from the above work. Fourth Edition. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 500 Woodcuts. 8 Vols. Svo. δὲ. 15s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. With 
Woodcuts. 2 Vols. S8vo. 80s. 


Atlas of Ancient Geography. 4to. [Jn preparation. 


Classical Dictionary for the Higher Forms in Schools. 
Compiled from the above two works. Fifth Edition. With 760 Wood- 
cuts.' Svo. 184. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Abridged from the 
above work. Fifth Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Latin-English Dictionary. Based upon the Works 
of Forcellini and Freund. Fifth Thousand. 8vo. 21s. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Abridged from the 
above work. Twel/th Thousand. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d, 
English-Latin Dictionary. Assisted by Joun Rossor, 

B.A. Svo. and 12mo. [Zn preparation. 

Mediseval Latin-English Dictionary. Selected from the 
great work of Ducanwas. 8vo. [Uniform with Dr. Smitn’s “ Latin- 
English Dictionary.”] 

--—- Dictionary of Biblical Antiquities, Biography, Geo- 
graphy, and Natural History. Woodcuts. Vol.1. 8vo. [Jn the Press. 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Edited, with Notes. Portrait and Map. 8 Vols. 8vo. 
60s. (Murray’s British Classics. ) 

Student’s Gibbon; being the History of the Decline 
and Fall, Abridged. Incorporating the Researches of Recent Com- 
mentators. Sixth Thousand. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

History of Greece; from the Sarliest Times to 
the Roman Conquest. With the History of Literature and Art. Sixteenth 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s.6d. (Questions. 12mo. 22.) 

Student’s Hume. A History of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar. Based on Hume, and continued to 1858. 
Highth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

History of Rome; from the Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature and 
Art. By H.G. Lipve.tt, D.D. Tenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. 78.6a. [Uniform with Surtu’s “ History OF GREECE.”)] 

(Wu. Jas.) Grenville Letters and Diaries, including 
Mr. GRENVILLE’s Diary OF POLITICAL EvENTs, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited, with Notes. 4 Vols. S8vo. 642. 

(James & Horace) Rejected Addresses. Twenty-third 

Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s., or Fine Paper, with Portrait. Feap. 8vo. ὅδ. 

SOMERVILLE’S (Mary) Physical Geography. Fourth Edition. 

Portrait. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Minth 

Edition. Woodcats. Post 8vo. 9s. 

SOUTH’S (Joun F.) Household Surgery; or, Hints on Emergen- 
cies. Seventeenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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SOUTHEY’S (Rozrzr) Book of the Church ; with Notes contein- 
ing the Authorities, and an Index. Seventh Edition. Post Bvo. 7s. 6d. 


Lives of John Bunyan & Oliver Cromwell. Post 8vo. 22.6d. 


SPECKTER’S (Orro) Puss in Boots, suited to the Tastes of Old 


and Young. A New Edition. With 12 Woodcnuts. Square 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


- Charmed Roe; or, the Story of the Little Brother 
and Sister. Illustrated. 16mo. 
STANLEY'S (Rev. A. P.) Appresszes anp Coances or THe Lara 
~ Brewor ΒΈΛΕΙΕΥ. With a Memoir of his Life. Socond Edition. 8vo. 
10s. 
Sermons preached in Canterbury Cathedral, on the 
Unity of Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corin- 
fhians, arith Notes and Dissertations. Second, and revised Edition. 
oO. ° 
— Historical Memorials of Canterbury. The Landing of 
Augustine—The Murder of Becket—The Black Prince—The Shrine of 
Becket. Third Hdition. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Sinai and Palestine, in Connexion with their History. 
Fifth Edition. Map. 8vo. 16s. 
ST. JOHN’S (Cuanuzs) Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands. Post 8vo. 6s. 
(Bayie) Adventares in the Libyan Desert and the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. . 
STEPHENSON’S (Gzorex) Life. The Railway Engineer. By 
Samurt Smiczs. Fifth Kdition. Portrait. Svo. 166. 
STOTHARD’S (Tuos., R. A.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mrs. Bray. With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 
STREET'S (G. E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy, in the 
Middle Ages. Plates. 8vo. 21s. " 
STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegories. With Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. ὅδ. 
SWIFT'S (Joxarnan) Life, Letters and Journals. By 9055 
Forster. 8vo. 7. Preparation. 
Works. Edited, with Notes. By Joun Fonrsrer. 8vo. 
In Preparation. 
SYDENHAM’S (Lorp) Memoirs. With his Administration in 
Canada. By G. PouLet Scrorz, M.P. Second Edition. Portrait. Svo. 9s. θά, 
SYME’S (Jas.) Principles of Surgery. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 148. 
TAYLOR’S (Henry) Notes from Life. Feap 8vo. 2e. 
(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Steries for Young 
Persons. From the German. With Illustrations by Ricnargp Doyiz, 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 


TENNENT'S (Sir J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Its Introduction 
and Progress under the Portuguese, Dutch, British,and American Mis- 
sions. With an Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
Superstitions. Woodcuts. Svo. 14s. 

THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 
50 as sto save ihe trouble of turning the Pages backwards and forwards. 

yal 8vo. ο 
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TICKNOR’S (Gzonex) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 


cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. Second Hdition. 8 Vols. Svo. 242. 


TOCQUEVILLE'S (M. nx) State of France before the Revolution, 
1180, ane on tee Causes of that Event. Translated by Hzwny REEVE, 
SQ 0. 


TREMEN HEERE'S (H. 8.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 
in ita bearing on Modern Times. Feap.8ve. 2s. δὰ. 


Notes on Public Subjects, made during a 
“Tour in the United States and Canada. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Constitution of the United States compared 
with our own. “Post 8vo. 94. 6d, 
TWISS’ (Horacz) Pablic and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait. Third Edition. 
᾿ 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 215. 
TYNDALL'S (Joux) Glaciers of the Alps. Being a Narrative of 
various Excursions amorg them, and an Account of Three Years’ 


Observations and Experiments on ‘their Motion, Structure, and General 
Phenomena, Post 8vo. In Preparation. 


TYTLER (Patrick Fraser), A Memoir of. By his Friend, Rev. 
J. W. Burcon, M.A. ὅνο. 9s. 

UBICIN(’S (M. A.) Letters on Tarkey and its Inhabitants—the 
Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, ὅθ. Translated by Lapy EasTHOPE. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

VAUGHAN’S (Rev. Dz.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 
Svo. 10s. δώ 

.-------- New Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 

VENABLES’ (Rev. R. L.) Domestic Scenes in Russia during a 
Year’s Residence, chiefly in the Interior. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helena. By Author of “Papp1ana.” Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

WAAGEN’S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 


Miniatures, &c. &c., in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 8 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Galleries and Cabinets of Art in England. Being 
an Account of more than Forty Collections, visited in 1854-56 and 
never before described. With Index. 8Svo. 18s. 


WADDINGTON’S (Dzan) Condition and Prospects of the 
Greek Church. New Edition. Feap.8vo. 3s. δά. 

WAKEFIELD’S (E. J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With 
some Account of the Beginning of the British Calonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 


WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young Children. By 
Aunt Ipa. With Woodcuts. 16mo. 5s 

WARD'S (Roserr Prumsz) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries and Remains. By the Hon. Epmunp Puipps. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 288 

WATT’S (James) Life. Incorporating the most interesting pas- 
sages from his Private’ and Public Correspondence. By James P. 
Murrgeap, M.A. Second Edition. Portraitsand Woodcuts. Svo. 16s. 
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WATT'S (Jamezs) Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inventions. 
Illustrated by his Correspondence with his Friends. Edited by J. P. 
Muinnuzap. Plates. Svols. Svo. 45s.,or Large Paper. 8 Vols. 4to. 

WELLINGTON'S (Taz Duxs or) Despatches during his various 
Campaigns. Compiled from Official and other Authentic Documents. By 
Cou. Gurwoop, C.B. New Enlarged Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. 21s. each. 

Supplementary Letters, Despatches, and other 
Papers relating to India. Edited by his Sox. 4 Vols. Svo. 20s. each. 
Selections from his Despatches and General 


Orders. By CoLowzi Gourwoop. S8vo. 189. 


Speeches in Parliament. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 


WILKIE’S (Siz Davin) Life, Journals, Tours, and Critical Remarks 
on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By ALLAN 
Cumiuncoam. Portrait. 3 Vols. Svo. 42s. 

WILKINSON’S (Siz J. G.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. New dition. 
Revised and Condensed. With 500 Woodcnts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Dalmatia and Montenegro; with a Journey to 
Mostar in Hertzegovina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols.8vo. 42s. 

Handbook for Egypt.—Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General 
Diffusion of Taste among all Classes; with Remarks on laying out 
Dressed or Geometrical Gardens. With Coloured Illustrations and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 1 
(G. B.) Working Man’s Handbook to South Aus- 
tralia; with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 
several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
WOOD'S (Lievz.) Voyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
River Oxus, by Kabul and Badakhshan. Map. 8vo. 14s. 
WORDSWORTH’S (Rev. Dr.) Athens and Attica. Journal of a 
Tour. Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. ° 

Greece: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, 
with a History of Greek Art, by G. ScHarr,F.S.A. New Edition. With 
600 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 28s. 

King Edward VIth’s Latin Grammar, for the 
Use of Schools. 12th Edition, revised. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

First Latin Book, or the Accidence, Syntax 

and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. Third 
Edition. 12mo. 2s. 

WORNUM (Ratpsz). A Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 
with a Table of the Contemporary Schools of Italy. By a Lapy. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Epochs of Painting Characterised ; a Sketch 
of the History of Painting, showing its gradual and various develop- 
ment from the earliest ages to the present time. New Edition, Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 62. 

YOUNG'S (Dr. Tos.) Life and Miscellaneous Works,edited by Dzan 
PEACOCK and Jouw Lerrox. Portrait and Plates. 4 Vols. Svo. 15s. each. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIABS. 
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